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ANNA FITZIU 


“HER VOICE HAS THE WARMTH AND SPARKLE OF WINE”—NEW YORK EVENING GLOBE 





MUSICAL 


COURIER 


















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


| , 2634 Circl 
Telephone ire’ pier Hall, New York 








J. H. DUVAL 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera 
Studio: 32 Motrepsiinen a House Building 
M. F,. BURT SCHOOL, 

ht-Si , Ear-Traini Musical Sten- 

i. -* ingine. coasen te hells and Private 
School "Music. Special coaching for church trials. 


Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





¥ 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Sherwood Studio Building, 58 West 57th 
Phone, Circle 2297 


St. 


CARL M, ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 

Artists who have worked this ra | 

ies ordan, Marie Morrisey gene Neilson, John 

arnes Wells, Leroy Weil, elen Porter Sleeper 

and Samuel Roberts. 

70 Cornegig. Lape 154 West 57th St., 

York City 


na Circle 1472 


THE BOICE STUDIO 
57 West 75th St., New York, 
Tel. Schuyler 1337 
Sopuano. Teacher of the Art 
Voice trials by appointment. 


Susan S, Boice, 
of Singing 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 
ART OF SINGING 


25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel, 4834 Morningside 


ROBINSON DUFF, 
VOICE 
136 East 78th Street : 3 
Telephone Rhinelander 4468 


MRS. 


New York 





Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
109 Main St., Orange, N. J. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 





ANITA RIO, 
SOPRANO 
Vacancies for a Few Pupils 
182 Madison Ave. 
$92 Murray Hill, 


MME, 


Phone: 


XJRDON ROBINSON 

VOICE AND ART OF SINGING 
Also exponent of the Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
method for vocal defects and impaired voices, 
(Co-worker with Dr. Curtis for many years.) 
Studio: 245 West 75th St., New ’ork 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 
Van Dyck Studios, 939 Eighth 
New York City 
Telephone Circle 6130 


Avenue, 





MAESTRO G, H. CASELOTTI 
VOCAL TEACHER 


Metropalites em House Building, 
1425 way, New York 
Taylor Buildinge eee St., Bridgeport, 





EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


comes to New York to personally establish the 
Fletcher-Copp School of Musical Self Expression. 

411 W,, 114th St Phone Cathedral 7150 
FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGIN a 


144 East 62nd St “t. New Y 
Fs : Telephone, $923 Rhinelander 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall 


E. 


1350 Circle 











FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals and Concerts 


Instruction, even Method 


137 West 69th St., N 
Telephone, Columbus, 4873 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 


Teacher of Violin, Orchestral Conductor 
Juvenile on™ Adult + preeiee 


Gottlieb. Tastit nstitute of of Masic 
Voice and Piano 

136 East 7, ast N 

Rhinelander 4345 

Brooklyn, nN ¥.. Studio: 1339 Union Street 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschet' Eeponen 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 123, ew York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO--TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, Stoton itan Opers lies N.Y. 
Residence: 21 Bere © ° ¥. 


ADELE RANKIN 
CONCERT SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera 
House Bid ” Me 4 
Phone Bryant 1274 


Studio 


ERNEST CARTER, 
COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 

few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 

Telephone 1350 Circle 





MABEL PHIPPS BERGOLIO, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
Tuesdays and Fridays at the Institute of 


Musical Art 
120 Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 1350 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





Studio: 502 sarnesie Hall %, : New York 
115 East 69th Street, New York City _ Telephone, Circle 1350 eet 
Telephone, Rhinelander 8623 Residence: 50 West 67th Street, New York 
CHRISTIAAN KRIENS WARD-STEPHENS — 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST, ARTISTIC SINGING 
INSTRUCTOR 15 East 35th Street, - - New York 
Conductor Kriens Symphony Club Phone 9828 Maiew Hill 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 

Returned from Three Months’ Coneert Tour in Europe 
as Accompanist for Sue Harvard 


1476 Carroll St., 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 

ART OF SINGING 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway Phone 1274 Bryant 





FRANCES FOSTER, 
Coach for Concert and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 


334 West 84th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 1049 


Studio: 





ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Broadway, New York City 
106 Linden Avenue, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Summer address, Adin fodee, Lake Hoptacong, 


Studios { 


FREDERICK SOUTHWICK, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
and TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 611 Carnegie Hall New York City 


ISABEL LEONARD, 
VOICE TEACHER AND COACH 
Specialist in 
Phonetics and Bre ath 





127 West 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone Schuyler 3660 


PROFESSOR LEOPOLD. AUER 
indorses and praises very highly 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 
Brooklyn, New York 
Telephone Decatur 2525 





MILLIE RYAN, 
ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Circle 8675 





Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Cecil Arden 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 257 West 104th Street ‘ 

Phone, 1514 Clarkson 





CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


‘All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe” 
Now in Europe 
11 Aldych, Strand, London, England 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
Fall Term Begins August 10 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 1103-4, New York City 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
(Formerly teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 


“A Maker of Readers” No instrument used 
Both class and individual instruction 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone, Riverside 366 





Class courses begin Oct. Ist. Private any time. 
Carnegie Hall. Res, Phone, 9319 W. Mansfield 





Will receive a limited number of pupils 


FREDERICK Riesperc, A. A. G. O. 


Studied under Reinerhe—Classlens Scharwenka 
Miss EMMA THURSBY, ment, Hew ‘York School of Musis aed arsarato 
rk 0 
SOPRANO Riverside Drive. Tel. Schuyler 3655. ln 


arranged to suit individual requirements. Per- 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 








TENOR—VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
819-825 Carnegie Hall, New York 

Head of Vassar College, Vocal Department 
Summer courses at Univ. of Vermont 








Pb bas 





Write for an Appointment, or Phone Circle 3467 


Residence: 34 Gramerc r sonal address, 408 West 150th St. Tel. Audu- 
Phoos, 2187 Gramercy New York City |" 159. Agen 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, CARL  FIQUE 


KATHI ERINE NOAK-FIQUE 





Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING 


ss 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 607, aes 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bldg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Cona. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


471 West End Avenue 


: +: : New York 
Phone, Schuyler 6870 





VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 
VOCAL STUDIO 

58 West 70th Street 8 

Phone, 8955 Columbus 


New York 





MARIE MIKOVA, 
Pianist—Instruction 

Assistant to Wean Swayne 

308 East 72nd St, : : : New York 

Telephone, 8812 Rhinelander 





DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


MME. 





MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Instruction Lehmann Method 


New York 
Studio opening Oct. Ist. 


601 Carnegie Hall 
J. Cartall, Secy. 





SAMUEL SPIVAK, 

PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 

4511 15th Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Blythbourne 3054 

Appointment by mail only. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus New York 





MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, Defeets 
m.. cae rer on eratigaten 

rench and Italian iction 

257 West 86th Street ve New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 


230 E. 62d St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the Fighest perfection. 


F, & H, CARRE Directors. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 


certizing in tlin. Will accept engagemen 
and a limited number of pupils. - 


Address: 155 West 122nd St., New York 
Phone, 4778 Morningside 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays) 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupi 
Temporar 
Hotel Alepaggia, J 


Address 
9 West 44th Street 
York City 





FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of ‘ime. Olga Warrea 
370 Cousaay Park : 3 
Telephone, Riverside 136 


New Yoru 





CARMEN FERRARO 


TENOR AND CONDUCTOR 
Voice Placing, Concert, Oratorio and Opera 
Coaching. 


Formerly artistic director of the Nationa, Granp 
PERA ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 


Only talented pupils accepted 
S-udio 33, 1425 Broadway, New York City 





128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Telephone Bryant 1274, 








=> 
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VLADIMIR 


DUBINSKY 


CELLIST 


Met. 
Hinkle Barcus, 1425 B'way, N. Y. C. 
Residence Studio: 
547 W, 147th St., N. Y. City 
Tel., Audubon 3523 


MINNIE TRACEY 


yosy Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Roving) Engagements 
Studio: Ursuline A McMillen St. 
Private Address: The Banadhg Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GEORGE HAMLIN 











CONCERT 
TENOR 


inetrustion In Singing and English Diction 
Novem! Ist to A 15th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June to 


November Ist: Lake 
Placid, PA Mts., N. Y. 


MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Residence: Hotel Congeten, 42nd Street and 
Leniagwen, A Avenue, N, Phone 6000 sh petanad 
: Room 12, } Hall, N. 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing 
554 West 113th Street New York City 


\ BOMMEL © 


Tel. Audubon 1673 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R I I C H Phone 7277-] Prospect 








Concert Baritone 
Instruction 


STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall 
m8 St. Nicholas Ave. 





CONTRALTO 
519 Lincoln Place 


atch hk 





LEILA TOPPING 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Concert a Hinkle Barcus, 
1425 B poaeey. New York. 
Studio, 3 E. 35th Street, New York. 

Telephone 8391 Murray Hill 


ALBERT MARSH 


Teacher of Oboe 
24 West 45th St, ~ - New York City 
319 W. 95th Street 


B 
A 
R 
8 Tel. River 8744 


COENRAADV. BOS 


Accompanist—Coaching 
Hotel Hardin re 203 West 54th St. 
y 








TENOR-COMPOSER 
Concert & Recitals 


zz0oe 











Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of ele, 
09 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ETHEL WRIGHT 


Contralto F U S 0 


Oratorio, Recital, Festival 


232 West 75th St. New York City 
Phone, Columbus 8255 





THOMAS 
Tenor 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jai Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUgIOS, 1425 Broadway, New York 
hone: 1274 Bryant 


RUSSELL J. ENGLAND 


COMPOSER—TENOR 
Concerts—Recitals of his songs—Oratorio 
214 Lakeview Drive, Collingswood, N. J. 


HAYDN OWENS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST— COACH 
Conduc do Choral Serle ty 
1227 Kimbell Building 








can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER | £ 


TEACHER OF Seem 


Musical Managem 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Soa. Mass. 


JOHN HE-IMEL. 


Concert Violinist and Pedagogue 
Studie: 151 Second Avenue (near %h Street) 
New York City Telephone Dry Dock 4070 


Philadelphia 








COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


and 
on ane Sl revel nemo” —tptemnationgity ee 


alsed 

Course in to Disiies, Feet cnaeert Oe 
Ora and Concert. Teacher of Lucille Lawrence 
many other successful singers. Studios: Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio, 





SOL ALBERTI 


Coach and Accompanist 
255 Fort Washington Ave., New York 
Phone 4550 Wadsworth 


BETTY GRAY 


Mezzo Contralto 
OPEN FOR CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Street Cambridge, Mass, 


'GRASSE: 
:WARFORD ; 


KRAF T 


Concert - TENOR- Orat orio 
Care of Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St., New York City 








Mc Organist and 
Composer 

Will Accept Advanced 

—_, Fy East 176th St. 

2052 Tremont 





ThA OF 


Mstrpstan pn 
House ah 
} ad 5 a N.Y. 


1874 





sCa4z> 





John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
554 West 113th Street 
Telephone 7639 Cathedral 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


Mme, E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


New York 














Jeanne 


Le Fee Farduly 


Teacher of Singing 
Recital and Operatic Mezzo- 
Contralto 
Paris - New Yor 
124 West 88th St., New York 
(Special courses of French and 
Italian Diction under competent 
instructors) 








SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. 312 Riverside Drive. New York 


FRANCIS MOORE 


Pianist—Accompanist—Teacher 
265 West Sist St., New York telephone 0235 Schayler 


“. WILD 
M. 
9425 S. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Conductor—A pollo Musical Club, 
Mendelssohn Club 


BAYERLEE 


Associate Professor 
of 
JULIUS STOCKHAUSEN 
TEACHER OF 502 West 113th Street. N.Y. 
WORLD FAMOUS Telephone 7960 Cathedral 
ARTISTS Auditions by Appoint t Only 











PZZPTIOG 








Natl. Song & Slogan Ss. WALTER 


ony KREBS 


Composer: Pianist 


Instruction, Recitals & Accompanying 


547 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Morningside 0787 








Casting the last word of authentic information 
in the meet fascinating form is the rare literary 
performance revealed in 

J. H. DUVAL’S 


Compact volume entitled, 


“The Secrets of Svengali” 
On Singing, Singers, Teachers and Critics 
$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 
Published by 
JAMES T. WHITE & CO., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TRANSIER 


Mg 2 ReorrALs 

ings address 

sit v4 rirst BNetional Bank, 
Wa 





terloo, Iowa 





Eastern Representative: 
Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 





VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ales 
514 West 114th Street 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


25 saxo 0¢ 
Recitals and Piano 
Instructions 


ay Bo with Pew York Philharmenic 

and Boston phony Orchestra, etc. 

pi cpna te fg enna Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 











SEE AD. 
NEXT 
ISSUE 


Bonels VALERI 


inporses E. 
The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 

















Cc. les 








post free on application 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan‘ Avenue 














Chicago, Il. 





LYNNWOOD 


FARNAM - 


JACOB FRANK 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
897 Livonia Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel ie, Glenmore 6082, 
Concert 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘i: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


» FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 1400 Broadway N. Y, 
Personal address: 9 South 20th St. 
Elmhurst, L. 1, N. Y. Tel. Newtown 2398-J. 


Organist 
and Chsirmaster 
™ Gare of the 
me 


y= York City 














SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 212 W. 50th St-, New York City, 5829 Circle 





3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Teacher of 

Rosa Raisa, Giacomo Rimini, 
Gabrielle Besanzoni, Jean 
Barondess, Luisa Escobar, 
Edward Lankow, Alice Zep- 
pilli, and many others, 

BEL CANTO SCHOOL OF SINCING 
Carnegie Hall New York 


EARLE LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message” 
Educational Recitals 


Address: MISS JEAN WISWELL, 437 Fifth Avenue, H. Y. 











S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts,, Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Katharine HOFFMANN sscomams: 


Home Address: St. Paul, 


: RUBANNI soan 


620 Spadina Avenue Toronto, Canada 











LJUNGKVIST 


Head of Voice Department 
SULLINS COLLEGE, BRISTOL, VA. 


ARTHUR M. SURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - 


PmCce>a 





Chicago 


via" Wiederh old 


114 Morningside Drive, n. . 





EDITH MILLIGAN 
“= — 


Tel, 320 Morningside 





HAZEL 


_ GRUPPE 


Concert Pianist 
Teacher—Accompanist—Coach 
Studio: *- Madison Avenue 
New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 0070 


ERNA CAVELLE 


SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals and Oratorio 
Address 318 West 82nd Street, New York City 











E-mMa A. DAMBMANINY 


Founder and Pres. Southland Singers, Rehears M 
evenings, 110 Carn He be Ta inetrestion. Maceldenes 
Studio, 18 Ww . 083d Bt, Tel, 1436 River, between 9 and 





MRS. E. WILLIS BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
= May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Orengieg * Director Brick Church, Temple 





Management: 








Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGNES 


BRENNAN 


Pianist and Teacher 
Artist-Teacher at Marymount 
College 
Tarrytown-on-the-Hudsen, N. Y. 
Studio: 452 Biverside Drive, New. York Cily 

Tel. 9080 Morningside 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB 0F AMERICA 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and President 


America’s Greatest Musical Educational Club 
HAVRAH HUBBARD—Operalogues 
Musical Illustrations by the Greatest Authorities 


Meetings Waldorf-Astoria 


For all information appiv to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 





i MUSICAL COURIER 
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A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 20 West 45th Street . . New York City 


Factory; Norwalk, Ohio 














Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, —— 


Office and Warerooms; 667 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


‘THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still nape built by its — 
maker 3 

q Its continued use ‘tn such institutions ; as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its en. tone 
qualities and durability $3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -~- -: MAKERS 





























Maestro 6. LOMBARDO 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


author of “The Art of Singing” 
Reena ae DELUCIA 
Constlt ideestre Lowbertoy, he rate 


ean escape him. He will corret 
from nasal shouting and 
Tee cher of Clocolint, John Eagan and other map ng, 
ynaultation and volse trial by appointment only. 
‘Qoudies 1” West 94th St., New York City 
Telephone Schuy! jer 668 


SHEET MUSIC 
15° a copy 


OU know Paderewski’s “Men- 
uet’’— his masterful composi- 
tion is world famous. But, do 
you know that you can buy it for 
15c—beautifully printed on the best 
of paper—certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it? 
That is the achievement of Century 
Certified Edition Sheet 
Masic — for 15c you can 
select from masterpieces 
like “Madrigale,"’ “ Il 
Trovatore,’’ “Humores- 
“ Barcarolle,"* 





a 





J. WARREN i 


ERB" "22 
A. SINIGALLIANO 


Violinist and Teacher 
Interviews by Appointment 
Studia: 266 West 72nd St., New York City 


S ROSSI - -D IEHL Brook,” “La Scintilla,”’ 


is Concerts and and Recitals ite RenwerseNe-8, "THe eOne, 
Studio: 125 W. 74th St. Phone Columbus the ‘Gther 
y i Sesidence phone, Glen Ridge 1347M. _— Ppa * 


SARAH BARASCH | trrcenere sess 


When you buy music, select the dealer 
who has Century. You'll get me best 

Concert Pianist and Teacher th 

1760 Washington Ave., Bronx, N. Y. Phone Tremont €076 
ape #0 were free on request. 


* MARGOLIS cunm tear 


a merchant who is fair minded and 
broad: 
E 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City ie ertin' 's joc the’ Planc™ 
ime 


Robert “=3=. 


— assistant to nr 





“Shepherd's Dance,"’ 
“ First Tarantelle,”’ 
“Grand Marche de Con- 
cert,’ “I! Puritani,’’ “The 











2,000 classical and standard come 





e=-corm 


361 al con ane Street, New York 
Tel. 0888 Circle 


Dr. KARL RIEDEL 


The famous Viennese Secompaniat 
W IN NEW YORK 
Accompaniment—Coaching—Conducting 





Excellent comments by press and many 
Great artists 


Address all in uiries te to exclusive wee 
Internationa ASS em - 132 West 43d St. 
New ork 


ee Si io 














THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Agouian Hatt, New Yorx City 
Manufacturers of the Supreme Reproducing Piano 
THE DUO-ART 














E.DMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 














ee © a East 179th Street, Pd N. ¥. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY HELEN 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL NATIONAL AMERICAN MUSIC 
FESTIVAL PROVES A GALA OCCASION FOR BUFFALO 





Festival Opens with Singing of “America”—May Peterson, John Powell, Anna Case, Helen Jeffrey and Carolina Lazzari 
the Featured Soloists—Artone and Cadman Quartets and Local Soloists Also Win Praise—Festival Chorus 
Excellent—Guido Chorus of Buffalo Wins $1,009 Prize and Detroit Orpheus Club $500 Prize 


Buffalo, N. Y., October 6.—The seventh annual National 
American Music Festival, of which A. A. Van de Mark is 
founder and director, was formally opened Monday after- 
noon, October 2, in Elmwood Music Hall, which was meta- 
morphosed for the occasion, boxes encircling the hall, palms 
and oriental decorations combining with out national colors. 
A large audience, led by Geoffrey O’Hara, united in the 
singing of “America.” Rev, Charles Broughton offered 
prayer, and George K. Staples, president of the Festival 
Association, gave a characteristic in- 


formal address of welcome, bringing ATUL LL 


greetings from the National Associa- 
tion in Switzerland. A short musical 


technic and musicianship of an older performer and has a 
promising future. She has a charming, unaffected manner 
and made a happy impression upon the large audience. She 
was obliged to add to her program “By the Brook,” Helen 
Stone Torgerson, and “Lullaby,” Pasquale Montani. 


Tuespay Eventnc—FestivAL C#orus. 


Tuesday evening proved to be an artistic treat difficult to 
surpass. The Festival Chorus, under Seth Clark’s able direc- 





program was presented by Robert 
Braun, pianist, who gave an able 
presentation of MacDowell’s “Sonata 
Tragica,” and Geoffrey O'Hara, noted 
singer-composer, was heard in some 
of his own compositions, also the fes- 
tival prize song, “That Is Why,” by 
Herbert Kramer, a young composer of 
Rochester, N. Y. Rev. Charles 
Broughton delivered the charge to the 
young contestants for the prizes in 
voice, violin and piano, and. Judge 
George Hager administered the oath. 
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Monpay Eventnc—May Peterson, 
SoLorst. 


Monday evening a_ representative 
audience welcomed May Peterson, 
lyric soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era; John Powell, pianist-composer, 
and the Festival Chorus under the 
direction of Seth Clark, with Christie 
Williams at the piano. May Peterson 
had not appeared in Buffalo for several 
years, but she was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by her many admirers, who 
had heard her frequently in opera in 
New York, and she immediately won 
the approval of others by her charm 
of personality, exquisite crystalline 
voice, beautiful diction and interpreta- 
tion. Storms of applause followed 
her last number and she graciously 
granted several encores. Stuart Ross 
supplied admirable accompaniments. 
Her official numbers follow: “Wings 
of Night,” Wintter Watts; “Wium” 
(Indian Lullaby), Lieurance; “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,” MacDowell; “Hom- 
age to Spring,” MacFayden; “To a 
Butterfly,” John Powell; “The Sleep 
That Flits From Baby's Eyes,” John 
Alden Carpenter; “I Came With a 
Song” and “To a Messenger,” Frank 
LaForge. 

Joun Powe t, Pianist, APPRECIATED. 

John Powell played two move- 
ments from his “Sonata Noble,” three 
silhouettes composed for this occasion 
by Daniel Gregory Mason, “White 
Birches” (Marion Bauer) and Guion’s 
transcription of “Turkey in_ the 
Straw,” his own “Banjo Picker,” and 





position, “Song of the Robin,” Pearl Curran’s “Dawn,” 
MacDowell’s “Slumber Song,” “Boats of Mine” (Anne 
Miller, “There’s a Lark in My Heart” and “Robin, Robin, 
Sing Me a Song,” Spross, made instant appeal, and “Night 
Wind,” Roland Farley, was insistently redemanded. 

Helen Jeffrey's unaffected stage presence and admirable 
violin playing won the instant approbation of the audience 
which recognized the unusual ability of this young artist in 
her varied numbers. She became a favorite through her 
charm and merit. Francis Moore’s “Miniature” called forth 
applause both for artist and composer. Samuel Gardner's 
“Slovak” and “From the Cane Brake,” also Cecil Burleigh’s 
“Autumn,” were given with excellent musicianship and 
abundance of temperament. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON—THE CADMAN QUARTET. 

Wednesday afternoon's program of the National Americar 
Music Festival took the form of a quartet concert, the 
organization known as the Cadman Quartet of Chicago 
presenting the greater part of the 
program, with Helen Garrett - Men 
nig, well known Buffalo pianist, in 
solo numbers. The four members of 
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the quartet—Louise Miller, soprano; 
Florence Hallberg, contralto; Leroy 





= Hamp, tenor, and Clayton Quast, 
; baritone—won favor in their solo 
groups, with Robert Braun at the 


piano, and responded to encores. In 
the song cycle, “The Morning of the 
Year,’ Cadman, exceptionally satisfy 
ing ensemble work was evidenced 
Beauty of tone and fine balance were 
outstanding features Francis 
Moore’s exemplary accompaniments 
contributed in great measure to th 
excellent performauce 

Buffalo was proud of her own 
pianist, Helen Garrett Mennig: het 
beautiful reading of the Cadman so 
nata in A major and the group of 
MacDowell, also Dett’s “Juba 
Dance,” proclaimed her an artist of 
admirable poise and authority The 
audience, appreciative of her unusual 
ability, applauded her heartily and 


she graciously responded with a 
McDowell encore. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING 
Wednesday evening was another 
gala occasion. Carolina Lazzari, 
Metropolitan contralto; Blanche Bar 
bot, accompanist; Francis Moore, 


pianist; Florence Wertimer, soprano; 


Richard Miller, tenor, and the Na 
tional Festival Chorus under Seth 
Clark’s direction, with Christie Wil- 


liams at the piano, presented a very 
attractive program 
Carolina Lazzari’s glorious voice 
and exceptional artistry charmed 
her audience immediately and the 
excellent impression only deepened as 
(Continued on page 31) 


The Metropolitan Prospectus 

The Metropolitan Opera Company 
has just issued its annual prospectu 
There is little news in it in additior 
to what was given out in May ane 
printed in the Musica Courter at 
that time.- There is no change in the 
list of novelties 





and revivals, except 
that the prospectus states that “L'Af 
ricaine” is to be sung in Italian, last 


spring’s statement calling for it it 


2 

= 

= 
several encores, all with excellent in- 72 f French. The novelties are “Anima 
terpretation, beauty of tone color, and = L Allegra” (Adami), and “Mona Lisa” 
keen sense of rhythm. He was greatly 3 (Schillings). The vevivals are 
enjoyed by his hearers. “Romeo et Juliette,” “Thais,” “Gue 

Tue FestivAL Corus z ARTURO PAPALARDO, : oe lielmo Tell,” “L’Africaine,” “Roser 
ee oy ad = cminent vocal maestro, who has gained favor during the past few years because of his artistic kavalier” and “Tannhauser.” 

The Festival Chorus opened ; the = accomplishments in various musical fields. He holds a unique position, being not only a teacher _A few singers have been adde« 
program with Geoffrey O Hara’s of singing but also a well known conductor, coach and accompanist, Because of such an since the spring list was made 
Corry, arrenquenen of the “Star unusual combination of talents, his field of work recalls that of Lombardi, conductor and Thalia Sabaieva and Muriel Tindal 
Spangled | Banner,’ followed by Bur- master of singing, to whose villa in Florence many American students flocked and where sopranos; Emile Rousseau and A: 
leigh’s zs Ethiopia’s Paean of Ex- = Maestro Papalardo had the honor of visiting him while conducting at the Verdi Theater. mand Tokatyan, tenors. Wilheln 
altation,” and closing with John = he art of singing, repertory, dramatic action, language and tradition are all authoritatively von Wymental of Vienna has beet 






Prindle Scott’s popular march song, 
“The Old Road.” Nevin’s “Wynken, 
Blynken and Nod” was redemanded, 
the incidental soprano solo being ef- 
fectively sung by Edna Luse with 
Christie Williams and Grace Sandel in the duet accompani- 
ment. 
Tuespay AFTERNOON—THE ARTONE QUARTET. 

Tuesday afternoon’s concert was presented by the Artone 
Quartet, comprising Dicie Howell, soprano; Mabel Beddoe, 
contralto; James Price, tenor; Walter Green, baritone, with 
Francis Moore as director and accompanist, and also a 
talented child harpist, Anna Isabel Storch. Each member of 
the quartet was heard in a group of songs, James Price and 
Walter Green winning immediate favor (though strangers 
to Buffalo’s public). Dicie Howell and Mabel Beddoe were 
well remembered as soloists with our Guido chorus and made 
many warm, new friends with their excellent interpretations. 

Part two of the program was devoted to a delightful song 
cycle, “Floriano,” by Arthur Whiting, in which the quartet 
displayed excellent concerted work, Mr. Moore’s . well-bal- 
anced accompaniments adding to the admirable ensemble. 
Dainty little Anna Storch, who is only twelve years of age, 
a pupil of Montani of Indianapolis, played with the tone, 





interlaced in the thorough courses at the Papalardo vocal studios.in New York. 
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tion, added to its first night laurels in the rendition of the 
“Chariot Jubilee” (Dett), in which it was assisted by Chris- 
tie Williams at the piano, and Laurence H. Montague, or- 
ganist. The tenor solo was effectively sung by Richard 
Miller. “The Tryst” (R. A. Matthews) and John A. Car- 
penter’s “The Home Road” were the other choral offerings. 


ANNA CAseE AND HELEN Jerrrey. 


Anna Case, Metropolitan Opera soprano, and Helen Jef- 
frey, violinist, were the particular stars of the evening, 
ably assisted by Francis Moore at the piano. Miss Case 
needed no introduction to Buffalo, her many admirers fill- 
ing Elmwood Music Hall with salvos of applause, loth to 
relinquish her, even though she had most generously re- 
sponded to many encores after her taxing program of twelve 
numbers. Her recent study in acting with Lugne Poe of 
Paris was in evidence in many of her songs, and she has a 
charming personality combined with a beautiful voice. All 
of her songs were artistically interpreted. Her own com- 





taken on as stage director and Juliu 
Bayer as an assistant stage manager 
August Berger from Prague is a 
new ballet master. 

The season will open on Monday 
The list of operas from which the 





evening, November 13. 


repertory will be chosen is given. In it are several work 

not included in last year’s repertory, among them “I Puri 
“” “tT, ” “ne ’ - ” : ” 

tani, Lakme, Contes d’Hoffman,” “Gioconda,” “L« 


Coq d’Or” and “Crispino e la Comare.” 


Gatti-Casazza’s Mother Dies 
_Signora Stefano Gatti-Casazza, mother of Giulio Gatti 
Casazza, general manager of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, died a few days ago at her home in Ferrara, Italy. in 
her eightieth year. Her death was not unexpected as she 
had been ill for a long time. She was the widow of Sena 
tor Stefano Gatti-Casazza who died two years ago. In hi 
youth the Senator was one of Garibaldi’s famous legion 
aries. Giulio Gatti-Casazza, who had been spending some 
time with his mother, was on his way to America, and the 
news of her death reached him at Havre just as he was 
embarking on the steamship France. He is due to arrive 
here October 12. ; 
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N every art one certain technical incident seems to lay 
| hold of the multitude as being the principal medium 
through which the artist manifests his individuality. 
hus, in music we find the subject of modulation much 
more under discussion than any other materialistic form 
of the art. In order to understand the true meaning of 
the term “modulation,” it must be recalled that definiteness 
of tonality was among the very last developments of music 
the pre-classic era and that a mere movement from one 


BASIC FORMULAS FOR MODULATION 
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lation at all, but a transition. And that after reaching 
the new key, beyond a change of pitch and character, there 
would be no more harmonic interest than before the tran- 
sition were made. It need scarcely be mentioned that mod- 
ern modulation is a series of rapid transitions, definite but 
not permanent. Of course, definiteness of tonality is a 
factor relative to one’s own taste and appreciation, but first 
ot all it is dependent upon some form of cadence which 
expresses in full or in part the three principal harmonies 
of the key which it is desired to 
suggest or to establish. In the ab- 
stract the principal triads of tonality 
are subdominant, dominant and 
tonic. This cadence formula is in- 
fallible, of course, but it is so over- 
worked in its simpler forms that 
we should not mind if we never 
heard it again. However, its right 
of possession cannot be questioned, 
and when we use it at all we gen- 
erally try to show our respect for 
its snowy locks by showering upon 


ie | civ Cc 1 Il a ag | it all the lavishing contrapuntal 
G IV VI DIV V I A iv. ¥,...3 es a Mtoe | decorations we possess. However, 
this formula under one signature is 

capable of representation by sev- 
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submédiant, and even mediant in 
place of ‘the subdominant; also sub- 
tonic (in certain positions and 
under certain conditions) in place 
of dominant. In any of these sub- 
stitutions the tonality will be quite 
as definitely established, and, in 
most cases, will be much more in- 
teresting harmonically. 
If it were not for the possibility 
I of these substitutions for the sub- 
dominant, we should have a much 
stonier path to travel from one to 
another tonality, for they are the 
straight paths over which we may 
reach any other point in the entire 
tonal circle from any given point. 
Since three harmonies are necessary 
to establish a tonality under one 
signature, so also only three har- 
monies are required definitely to 
establish a tonality under a different 
signature. The three triads so serv- 
ing will produce one or another 
C1IiIkIv form of comm ee catenee in the 
newly established key. There re- 
DbIII V I mains now only the necessity of 
¥ knowing the specific formulas which 
represent six modulatory degrees in 
both directions from a given point 
—six formulas, and their inverse 
application, represent the entire pos- 
sibilities of Ler relationship and 
also the complete means of transi- 
tion; any other forms (and there 
are many) made use of would then 
be merely parts of these, the whole. 
With our system of practical enhar- 
monics there are only the thirteen 


IV 
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Seldom do we find it necessary to 

AbvI Vv : Bit Vv : Bb II V . make use of more than six sharps 

or flats in the signature. Beethoven 

© toF © to BY © to C(!) avoided seven sharps by _ substi- 
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to another chord foundation was a modulation, so far as 
the earlier hearers were concerned. With the growth and 
development of an appreciation of tonality, or key, which 
is nothing more nor less than a perception of the relation 
between tones, we have now passed that stage which recog- 
nizes one principal tone or tonic as the basis of tonality. 
And while a perception of the tonic (or a tonic) is an 
absolute necessity to a well ordered mind, nevertheless, ic 
attempt to limit the possibilities of the mind’s capabilities 
of distinguishing between and among many tonics belongs 
only to that category of “don'ts” occasionally to be found in 
the classroom of the pedant. 

Therefore, to establish the limits from which we may 
choose another tonic from any given point, it is necessary 
only to say that no limit exists at all; only the manner of 
approach is of important concern, for within the circle of 
fiiths there are no two tonalities which are not directly 
related to each other just as surely as the other six triads 
under one signature are related to their tonic, Modulation, 
today, is a necessity even to the casual music lover. The 
modern meaning of the term carries with it, in addition 
to the former conception of the seven triads established 
under one signature, the numerous possible and temporary 
excursions into other keys without destroying the general 
identity of the erstwhile prevailing tonality. This, of course, 
requires a development of the listener's appreciative pow- 
ers and now we may all be said to be musical according to 
our development of these powers. 

We may easily see then that definitely and permanently 
to establish ancther tonality would really be no modu- 


tuting five flats in the second move- 
ment on his piano sonata, op. 27 
(“Moonlight”), and, of course, 
avoided D flat minor for the corner 
movements. Bach was demonstrat- 
ing the possibilities of the well- 
tempered clavichord when he made 
use of the seven sharps and flats. 
Chopin probably overworked his 
visualization when he employed the 
more unusual number of seven 
sharps for a signature. The mod- 
erns find it more practical, instead 
of writing the seventh modulatory 
degree in either direction from the tonality of C to turn 
about in the other direction in each case and write the 
fifth degree removed—that is, D flat instead of C sharp 
(major) tonality, and B instead of C flat. And while we 
concur in the opinion that visualization influences the char- 
acter of a tonality so far as the musician is concerned, 
nevertheless we feel that the mere listener wots little of 
the printed page. In general, we are more deeply con- 
cerned with the correct “spelling” of harmonic and non- 
harmonic tones as used within a reasonable tonal compass ; 
that is, we don’t care for F natural when written as the 
changing tone below F sharp, and so on, nor do we love 
D flat when it stands out boldly as the third of a major 
triad on A, and the like of which we have all met in our 
harmonic travels. In modulation many enharmonics are 
required, but these never need be used to produce chord- 
hybrids. 

The application of these six formulas should make modu- 
lation almost as easy as a tail-spin with a Liberty motor. 
“Try them on your piano!” (Of course you must know 
such dry elements as the triads and seventh chords upon 
all degrees of all scales, the rules for doublings and for 
chord progression, cadences, etc., although here is one 
place where the power of invention is not needed—so we 
would better not decide that modern composition is purely 
a —s of modulation because, really, that is its whitest 
sin, 

_A modulatory degree is represented by five scale degrees. 
Thus, the key of G is one modulatory degree removed 
(by elevation) from C, D is two degrees removed, A is 
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three degrees, and so on. The key of F is one modulatory 
degree removed (by depression) from C, B flat is two 
degrees removed, E flat three degrees, and so on. When 
the sixth modulatory degree is reached in either direction 
the relationship to the starting point is the same, repre- 
sented enharmonically. In all key relationships one or more 
triads in common, or serving as such, will be found. That 
is, between two keys removed one degree (C and G) there 
are four triads, which are the same in both keys—tonic of 
C is subdominant of G, mediant of C is submediant of G, 
dominant of C is tonic of G, and submediant of C is super- 
tonic of G. Since the relationships are the same between 
adjoining tonalities throughout the circle, one formula ap- 
plies here (as with all other detailed relationships) to all 
keys so related. Similarly, two degrees removed are re- 
lated through two common triads, thus, mediant and dom- 
inant of C are supertonic and subdominant of D. After 
passing the second modulatory degree, in either direction, 
a substitute for a common triad is used. Thus, to reach 
the third, fourth and fifth degree by elevation supertonic, 
submediant and mediant of the depressed key serve as 
subdominant of the elevated keys, respectively. While, by 
through the minor subdominant of the elevated key, which 
in turn becomes supertonic, submediant and mediant of 
the depressed keys. As means of connecting the sixth 
modulatory degree the subtonic of either key is first to 
be pointed out as containing two tones in common, requir- 
ing only a degree-wise movement of the remaining tone 
of the triad. Since, however, these two common tones 
are also contained in the dominant seventh chords of both 
keys (one enharmonically represented), we find it con- 
depression, the third, fourth and fifth degrees are reached 
venient to use the latter as a more satisfactory chord 
foundation and for a substitute for the subdominant of 
the sixth degree removed. 


Walla, Walla, Wash, September 1.—A significant dem- 
onstration of what a city can do in community opera was 
given by the recent outdoor production of “Pinafore” on 
the Whitman College campus under the auspices of Walla 
Walla Community Service. In the most real sense it was 
a community opera. The principals were from among the 
leading citizens: Dr. S. B. f Penrose, the Admiral, is presi- 
dent of Whitman College. Charles S. Walters, the Dead- 
eye, is superintendent of the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany. Dr. Hill, Captain Corcoran, is a leading physician 
Harry Tempany, the Boatswain, is assistant postmaster 
Wallace Allen, the Rackstraw, is a junior in Whitman Col- 
lege. The chorus came through a general invitation in the 
newspapers and represented all sections of the city. H. L. 
Copeland, local architect and builder, designed the stage 
setting, volunteering his time, and almost all the labor was 
donated. A committee from the Rotary Club supervised 
the seat sale and the ushering; a like committee from the 
Kiwanis Club attended to the parking of cars. Two troops 
of Boy Scouts patroled the college campus. The Ad Club 
handled the publicity. Merchants carried mention of 
“Pinafore” in their advertising and had special window 
displays. The papers gave columns of advance notices. 
‘Much material used in the construction of the stage setting 
was loaned. Altogether, about 400 persons were active in 
making “Pinafore” a success. 

The natural setting was ideal. On Whitman College 
campus there is a lake about thirty feet wide and eighty 
feet long. Beside it, the boat “Pinafore” was built some- 
what after the plan used at the New York Hippodrome 

roduction in 1914. To screen the exits the prow of a 

at was built at each end. On one prow the orchestra was 
stationed. Little Buttercup and the Admiral and his staff 
made their entrances by rowboat. The back drop was a 
sky and water horizon drop. Bleachers from the athletic 
field were grouped in a semi-circle on the far side of the 
lake. These, with chairs, gave a seating capacity of 1,500. 
Overflow crowds attended both performances and it is esti- 
mated that nearly 5,000 enjoyed the opera. The performance 
netted several hundred dollars for the Community Service 
work. A nominal admission charge was made and many 
tickets were given away to soldiers at the Government Hos- 
pital, inmates at the Odd Fellows’ Home, and orphanages. 

The principals, chorus and orchestra did excellent work 
and the general verdict was that it was the best performance 
of resident talent ever staged in Walla Walla. The musical 
director was Howard E. Pratt of the Whitman Conserva- 
tory of Music, who was the acting Community Service 
secretary during the summer. The stage directors were 
Mrs. S. B. L. Renrose and James Wright. The cast com- 

rised the following: Dr. S. B. L. Penrose, Dr. Elmer 

ill, Wallace Allen, Charles S. Walters, Harry Tempany, 
Linden Barnett, Lucyreta MacMartin, Mrs. Fred Applegate, 
Mrs. Ned Cornwell and Mrs. Charles S. Walters. B. 


Stransky to Present Important Novelties 

Having just arrived on the steamship Aquitania, Josef 
Stransky, the Philharmonic conductor, announces that his 
programs for the Philharmonic concerts at Carnegie Hall 
on Thursday evenings and Friday afternoons will include 
an important musical novelty every week, three American 
composers contributing to these presentations. Korngold’s 
latest orchestral work, “Sursum Corda,” a symphonic over- 
ture designated as op. 13 of the composer’s output, will 
be the first of these new offerings, being scheduled for 
presentation at the first Philharmonic concert of the season 
on Thursday evening, October 26. 

A copy of the Badener Zeitung, just received in New 
York, contains a review of a festival performance of 
“Lohengrin” at Baden-Baden, under the direction of Josef 
Stransky, of New York, giving warm recognition of the 
Philharmonic conductor’s abilities in the operatic field. 

Scipione Guidi, the Philharmonic concert master, who has 
spent his summer vacation in the Maine woods, will make 
his first appearance as soloist with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra at a Sunday afternoon concert at Carnegie Hall early 
in the season. Leo Schulz and Cornelius Van Vliet, solo 
cellists of the orchestra, will also appear as assisting artists 
at Philharmonic concerts during the season. Mr. Schulz 
returns from a European trip to take pant in the Phil- 
harmonic rehearsals in preparation for the opening concert 
on October 26 

Season tickets for the Carnegie Hall concerts, as well as 
those at the Metropolitan Opera House and Brooklyn 
Academy of Music may now be obtained. 
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In a former article the principle of “plans” received our 
consideration, and we discussed some of the plans which 
are essential to efficient vocal study. You have, no doubt, 
by this time acquired more or less skill in planning and 
have proved to yourself the great advantage of steering 
over drifting. It is now time to learn how to direct your 
activities in even greater detail. When you planned the 
use of your time, for example, you listed your various 
operations and assigned to each what you considered to 
be its just amount of time. Schedules go a step farther 
and provide much more detailed and complete guidance in 
the performance of your duties and pleasures. A plan is 
only the sketch; a schedule is the complete drawing. You 
may pian to learn one hundred songs this year, but your 
schedule will indicate exactly what songs are to be learned, 
and when. You may plan to spend eight hours in sleep, 
two in exercise, four in practicing, two at meals, one in 
study and so on, but your schedule will tell you at what 
hour you retire, when you arise, or, in brief, when you 
begin and finish each operation. So the schedule might 
be said to be an itemized statement, listing all operations 
and indicating the time to be spent in each, 

Just then I thought I heard one of those “temperamental” 
students cry out: “But this will make of me a mere ma- 
chine—life will be so monotonous it will be unbearable— 
I shallalways know just what is coming next!” Nay, 
nay, Milady! Not so! Even the masters of efficiency have 
not yet invariably succeeded in dispatching, according to 
schedule. You will have an abundance of surprises and 
interruptions, be assured! Having assuaged your fears 
upon that point, let us now consider briefly some of the 
decided advantages of the schedule. First of all, it pro- 
vides for all of your operations and immediately does away 
with the neglect of essential activity. When operating 
without a schedule, one does what he happens to think of 
doing, and it always so happens that he usually fails to 
think of the most important things. Second, it abolishes 
the habit of spending too much time at one thing and too 
little at another—time expenditures are listed after a con- 
sideration of the relative importance of the various oper- 
ations and in this way is kept the sense of proportion. 
Third, the schedule saves time which is often wasted by 
wondering “what shall I do next.” Fourth, the schedule 
stops worry due to doubt as to whether one will get “every- 
thing done,” by listing all activities and assigning a definite 
time for the execution of each one. 


How to Prepare A SCHEDULE. 


Before one can make a successful schedule, however, he 
must have standards, and before he can establish stand- 
ards he will have to make time and motion studies. The 
object of these studies is to reduce one’s time expenditure 
by (1) eliminating useless movements, (2) speeding up 
necessary movements, or (3) adopting entirely new meth- 
ods; or in other words, the object of time and motion 
studies is to increase production, always considering the 
factors of quality and economy. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that a man is trying to standardize the very prosaic 
process of shaving! He finds it takes him four minutes 
properly to lather; but by using a cream instead of soap 
he reduces the time to three minutes. He studies his move- 
ments and discovers he is using a very short stroke; by 
lengthening his stroke he is able to save three minutes 
more. By careful study of all his other movements he 
saves another two minutes, making in all a saving of six 
minutes. As his original time was twenty minutes, he re- 
duces it to fourteen, this being his standard. Operations 
must be studied and standards established before final 
schedules can be written. The person who will submit all 
his operations to a searching study as suggested, will often 
be amazed at the time saved. Moreover, he will soon find 
himself unconsciously finding and taking many short cuts 
as the result of his experiments in time and motion study. 

As before stated, the principal object of a schedule is to 
save time, energy and money, and in order to emphasize 
the value of the commodity first mentioned let us resort to 
cold figures for a time. Suppose you expect to spend five 
years in preparation for your career, and that you expect 
to earn at least five thousand dollars per annum when 
launched as a professional. (1 trust the modesty of, this 
figure will occasion no offense!) As your professional 
earning power at present is nil, whatever you may produce 
after your study period is over will be considered as the 
return from your investment of time, money and energy 
during student days. Now $5,000 is the interest at six 
per cent, on approximately eighty-four, thousand dollars, so 
that your study period would be equivalent to an invest- 
ment of that amount. If you studied five years, each year 
would be worth more than $16,800, and if you studied ten 
months a year the month would be valued at $1,630, a 
week at $420, a day at seventy dollars, and a working hour 
at about twelve dollars. From a financial standpoint alone, 
can you afford to waste your time? Undoubtedly you are 
wasting it unless you have established standards and writ- 
ten schedules. 

Probably the most important schedule for a vocal student 
is a daily schedule covering all of his activities. In your 
time study under the work on records, in a degree you pre- 
pared yourself for the task of making a schedule, because 
your time study showed you your present practices in 
the use of your time. The averages which you struck from 
data compiled at that time will serve very well as a basis 
for schedules until you are able to establish more accurate 
standards by means of time and motion studies. To the 
ambitious may I here offer a word of warning? Be rea- 
sonable in what you attempt and do not try to become 
absolutely efficient over night. Assign yourself only those 
tasks which are well within your powers and thus avoid 
the discouragement which comes from failure to attain an 
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unreasonably high standard. I cannot go into detail as to 
your schedule because every case is a special problem and 
must be treated as such. I can, however, offer a few gen- 
eral suggestions which may help. In building a schedule, 
use your commonsense, and if possible put your easier 
tasks at the so-called fag end of the day. Do not schedule 
vocal practice immediately after your meals or after heavy 
exercise. Also alternate your operations in such a way as 
to offer as much variety as possible, for this is a great 
factor in reducing fatigue. As a rule, it is a good plan 
to alternate mental and physical activity; for example, 
vocal practice might be followed by language study, piano 
practice by learning song poems, exercise by corespond- 
ence, and so on. By applying what you know of efficiency 
you should soon develop a schedule which will serve you 
well, 
RECREATION NECESSARY, 

Another schedule needed is one providing for recreation. 
Efficiency helps us not only to accomplish more in our 
working hours but also to get greater pleasure and enjoy- 
ment from our play time. There are many admirable 
forms of recreation for a vocal student, especially in New 
York; among others might be mentioned dancing, sight- 
seeing, lectures, the theater, skating, tennis, golf, boat 
trips, amusement parks, museums, libraries, galleries, etc. 
It is well to vary one’s recreations as much as possible and 
thus avoid monotonous repetition. Schedule your amuse- 
ments with this end in view. It may seem like pedantry 
to schedule even one’s pleasures, but otherwise many en- 
joyable possibilities will be overlooked and one will tend 
to get into a rut of tiresome repetition. 

At this point it might be well to mention two different 
phases of efficiency, called respectively, efficiency of supply 
and efficiency of use. If you have eight hours of time 
available each day for your work and employ them all, 
then your efficiency of supply is one hundred per cent. be- 
cause you are using all of the available time supply. But 
if you waste half of this time, then of course your efficienc 
of supply would be only fifty per cent. On the other head, 
efficiency of use depends not upon using all of your avail- 
able supply, but upon your actual production as compared 
with potential production. You may keep busy for eight 
hours per day, but if you accomplish only three-fourths of 
what you could accomplish, your efficiency of use is only 
seventy-five per cent. Suppose, for example, you are mem- 
orizing song poems at the rate of thirty lines per hour; 
by study you discover a method by which you can learn 
forty-five lines per hour. Your efficiency of use for the 
hour in the former case then would be sixty-six and two- 
third per cent. The point of this matter is, not only 
should you strive to make use of all your supplies, whether 
of time, energy, money, or opportunity, but you should 
strive to employ them as profitably as possible. 

In the article on Plans I spoke of the need for a plan 
of practice; let us now proceed to the considerations of a 
practice schedule! In the first place, the practice schedule 
should list the exercises, studies and songs which are to 
be practical, and assign a definite amount of time to each 
division of the work. It should also indicate when work 
should begin and stop. As an example of a schedule for 
technical practice I submit the one given in my “Modern 
Vocal Technic.” 

I. Sustained tones on all vowels in lower medium range of 

the voice—five minutes. 

(Under each exercise are given directions for practice, but 
as these are really not a part of the schedule, coming under 
a later principle, ‘Written Standard Practice Instructions,” 
they are omitted in the pres:nt paper.) 

II. The same as I, but using the consonants and syllables such 

as da, me, ni, etce.-five minutes. 

INI. Intervals—the third, fifth and eighth 

—with vowels and syllables, : 

IV. Five tones up and down, using vowels and syllables—-five 

minutes, 


detached and legato 


. Rest. 
VI. Vowel legato—Passing from each vowel to every other vowel 


—five minutes, 
VII. Scales—all vowels and syllables—ten minutes. 
II. Messa di voce—all yowels-—ten minutes 
1X. Exercises developed from difficult passages in songs—ten min- 
utes. 
The great advantage of a practice schedule is that it 
lays out a definite task to be done in a stated time; it covers 
all of the ground so that nothing is forgotten; and by 
giving each item its proportionate amount of time it in- 
sures symmetrical, rather than one-sided development, It 
should be understood that the schedule above cited is only 
a type; the writer does not mean to say it should be taken 
up by all, but it should serve to illustrate the application 
of this principle, schedules, to the matter of practicing. 
Another phase of practice to which this principle readily 
applies is the item of velocity. By means of the metro- 
nome the student should learn what is his present velocity 
in the singing of scales or other melodic figures, being sure 
that he is perfectly honest with himself and stating his 
present ability modestly. He should then schedule a cer- 
tain increase in speed each week, again using the metro- 
nome as a standard ot measurement. Do not try to in- 
crease speed tao rapidly, contenting yourself with a posi- 
tive, albeit slight, gain each week. A little experimenting 
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will show what is a reasonable increase to expect. As one 
draws near the limits of possibility, of course, his weekly 
gain will be somewhat less, and allowance must be made 
for this. All of these suggested plans should be carried 
out, not only because of their own value, but also because 
it gives valuable training in what might be called the 
“technic of efficiency.” 

You. 


It is now time to note briefly the relation to “Schedules” 
of “Ideals,” “Plans,” “Common Sense,” “Competent Coun- 
sel” and “Records.” We have already discussed certain 
Ideals of Schedules, but you should go further and apply 
to your schedules all the tests for Ideals given in the first 
article of the series. Plans apply to schedules in a very 
vital way, as all schedules must be written with reference 
to a plan or plans. Common sense is absolutely essential 
in preparing schedules and in carrying them out, for without 
the balance afforded by sound judgment, one may easily 
become more or less of a faddist or crank on the subject 
of schedules. Remember that efficiency and all its devices 
exist for you—they are your humble servants—and that 
you should never mistake the scaffolding for the real 
structure. Competent counsel from many sources, par 
ticularly from your own experience in making time and 
motion studies, is invaluable in the development of sched- 
ules which are really helpful. You can also gain much 
from the advice found in books and magazines or gained 
from personal consultation. Records, as we have already 
pointed out, are a prerequisite for scheduling as we can 
not make schedules unless we have records of our present 
practices. It is clear, therefore, that all of the principles 
previously studied have a very definite bearing upon the 
topic of schedules. 

In leaving the subject of “Schedules,” it may be said 
that we have left many phases of this topic untouched, de 
pending upon your initiative to find and make further ap- 
plications of this principle. Above all, however, do not 
expect to make a schedule which will cover every single 
moment of your day, for this is to invite failure. Sched 
ule at first the most important of your operations and as 
you gain from experience a deeper knowledge of this 
principle and its application, you may add to your schedule 
until you feel that you have covered the whole ground. 
Never forget to apply those principles which you have 
formerly studied and thus weave a consistent and unified 
web of real efficiency. 

(Article VII will be published next week.) 


Cleveland to Hear Good Music Aplenty 


For the third season of the Bernardi concerts Cleveland’s 
public auditorium has been secured—an auditorium seating 
4,000 persons, with a horse-shoe of thirty-two boxes which 
is capable of being enclosed, in order to give an atmos 
phere both intime and spacious. The course will con- 
sist of ten regular concerts and a number of extras. The - 
first number will be given October 15, when Beniamino 
Gigli and Carolina Lazzari will give the program. 

The names and dates of the other programs are as fol 
lows: Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, October 29; 
Rosa Ponselle and Alberto Salvi, November 5: Mischa 
Elman, November 27; Sophie Braslau and Erika Morini, 
December 17; Isadora Duncan and her dancers, January 
1; Feodor Chaliapin, January 7; Titta Ruffo and Paul 
Kochanski, January 29; Giovanni Martinelli and Maria 
Ivogun, March 4, and Maria Jeritza, March 25. For his 
special attractions Mr. Bernardi has arranged for the ap 
pearance of the San Carlo Grand Opera Company during 
the week of December 18, at the Hanna Theater; Pader 
ewski, Jantary 5; Lucrezia Bori and Mario Chamlee, 
May 

Surely Cleveland can not complain concerning the worth 
of the musical attractions for the season. 


Madrid Plans Opera in Five Languages 


Madrid, September 15.—The management of the Royal 
Opera has given out its plans for the season, although a 
rumor is current that on account of bad times no opera 
season will take place this year. As previously reported, 
Spanish works in Spanish are to have particular attention, 
although performances are planned in no less than five 
languages. Among the scheduled Spanish works are 
“Yolanda,” by Arregui, a work that has been crowned by 
the Academy; “La Dolores,” by Breton (an older work by 
a popular national composer), and “Amaya,” by Guridi 
“Meistersinger” and “Tristan” will be the German operas; 
“Carmen,” “Thais,” “Samson and Delilah” and “The Tale 
of Hoffmann”; the French Meyerbeer will also be repre 
sented. Russian operas which had such a great suc 
cess in Barcelona last year will be given here for the first 
time, the pi:blic being familiar only with Russian ballet 
so far. “Prince Igor” and “Boris Godounoff” will mark 
the beginning. . Italian operas, of course, will be more 
copiously represented; as usual, and besides works by Verdi, 
Puccini, etc., there will be a novelty, namely, Montemezzi's 
“La Nave” (text by d’Annunzio). E. I. 


Don’t Let Scueputes Browpeat 





Many Orchestra “Engagements for Cortot 


Alfred Cortot, who will return to this country late in 
October, will appear as soloist with six orchestras during 
the months of November and December. On November 
11 and 12 he will play with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, and thereafter will be heard with the New York 
Philharmonic, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and Philadel 
phia orchestras. In February Mr. Cortot will be soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. More than forty 
piano recitals have been booked for him by his managers, 
and at least ten of them will be ensemble appearances, 





HONOR TO JENNY LIND 


Plan Statue of “Swedish Nightingale” in Battery Park— 
Hempel to Give Benefit Concert 


4 project to erect a statue of Jenny Lind in Battery Park 
vas initiated by the Jenny Lind Association at a dinner 
viven at the Hotel Astor on October 6 to commemorate the 
102nd anniversary of the birth of the great singer. A 
radiogram was received from Frieda Hempel in Paris, 
promising to give a benefit concert during the coming season 
to help raise funds for the statue. 

Che walls of the college room were hung with pictures 
ind prints of Jenny Lind and many old programs of the 
American tour, Jenny Lind sheet music of her favorite 
ongs and old clippings were on exhibit from the collection 
if William E. Hildebrand, of Jersey City, N. J. The place 
cards of the evening were the same as the souvenirs of the 
lenny Lind Centennial Concert given at Carnegie Hall on 
October 6, 1920—facsimiles of the Providence ticket that 
hought the highest price at auction during Jenny Lind’s 
ciisational American tour. The Prize Ticket was No. 650, 
old to Colonel William Ross for $653—and the most re- 
markable thing about it is that Colonel Ross did not attend 
the concert 
Hoving, M.D., chairman of the committee on 
organization, presided at the dinner, closing his words of 
with a toast to Jenny Lind. Mr. Hildebrand told 
{ the marvelous reception to the singer upon her arrival 
in New York under the management of P. T. Barnum in 
1850, of her first great concert in Castle Garden, and briefly 
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| FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
AMERICAN SONG LITERATURE 


This composer holds an enviable place among 
American writers. His siyle is distinctive. | 
The following songs have been used so many 
times by our best American and European 
artists that no list of American songs worth- 
while would be complete without them. 
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Keys Price 

OR. és ateaneh 6 Via ewes. eu so 2 -50 

a Cog Se 2 .60 

Yesterday and Today ....... 2 .60 | 

UNS «cis Cas SBice else 09 640-06 2 -60 

Forever and a Day ......... 2 -60 

Come Down Laughing Streamlet 2 -75 
Minor and Major ........... 2 -60 } 


Invocation to Life ........... 3 -75 
| I Do Not Ask O Lord (sacred). 2 -60 


HIS NEW SONGS 
| There's a Lark in My Heart... 2 .75 
|| Three Little Nature Songs..... 1 -75 
My Open Fire (A man’s song). 1 .75 


These new numbers are in this 
favorite composer's best style. 


Any of these songs will be sent to you for 
examination upon request. 
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outlining the outstanding events of the other thirty-four 
concerts given in New York City. 

Leonidas Westervelt, who became interested in Jenny Lind 
while extra-illustrating the Life of Barnum and today has. 
one of the finest Jenny Lind Collections in the world, spoke 
of the Jenny Lind medals, bringing his’ own collection, 
which contains twenty-three originals of the thirty-three 
decorations bestowed, and casts of the others. One of the 
most interesting medals was the one cast by P. T. Barnum 
for purely commercial purposes. The great showman had 
one side copied from one of the most famous medals, writ- 
ing his own “text” for the reverse side. 

Lois Willoughby talked of “Jenny Lind—The Woman”— 
who forsook the stage at the height of her fame that she 
might devote her life to religion, to charitable deeds, and 
to the simple duties of home. The hearers learned of the 
three romances of the “Swedish Nightingale,” the last one 
culminating in her marriage to Otto Goldschmidt, with 
whom “she lived happily ever after.” 

Olaf H. Lamm, Consul General from Sweden, was a 
guest of honor, as was Mme. Amalie Riego, Jenny Lind’s 
last pupil. Jenny Lind heard Mme, Riego sing when she 
was a small girl and said she would always be glad to help 
her. After Mme. Riego had won her laurels at the Royal 
Opera, Stockholm, Princess Eugenie asked the Nightingale 
to help the young artist with her own great roles. Jenny 
Lind was then sixty-six years of age, her voice still fresh 
and glorious. Mme. Riego studied with her two years and 
lived with her two summers at Tunbridge Wells. 

Marta Hedman, the Swedish actress; Anders de Wahl, 
Sweden’s foremost actor from the Royal Theater of Stock- 
holm, and Mrs. A. V. Kinsler, of Omaha, were among the 
guests. Dr. Hoving’s temporary committee includes Col. 
Selden E. Marvin, William E. Hildebrand, Arnold Levitas 
and Lois Willoughby. 

The objects of the Jenny Lind Association are: “To 
cherish and revere the memory of Jenny Lind, ‘The Swedish 
Nightingale’—famous artist, generous benefactress, noble 
woman; to spread abroad in every way proper the knowl- 
edge of her inspiring life-story that the people of today and 
the generations that follow may join the hosts already 
familiar with her simple greatness and like them may learn 
to love her and to benefit by the splendid example of her 
noble life; to assume the charge of and the responsibility 
for the erection of a suitable memorial in this City of New 
York to commemorate and for all time remind posterity of 
the conquest of this people through love by the great artist 
and greater woman who came to these shores a stranger 
and left a well-beloved friend.” 

A special meeting will be called within the next few weeks 
to elect officers and complete the New York organization. 
It is hoped later to establish branches in all the important 
cities and towns in the United States. 





Leonard Snyder’s Interesting Experience 
at Zuro Opera Debut 


“My debut in New York a few weeks ago was with the 
Zuro Opera Company. I performed a feat which I believe 
has rarely, if ever, been attempted before by any dramatic 
tenor. ‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Carmen’ and ‘Traviata’ were not in my 
repertory and those were the operas that Mr. Zuro wanted 
me particularly to sing. I studied the three in exactly as 
many weeks and I must assure you that it is an experience 
I would not like to go through again. 

“If you will remember,” continued Mr, Snyder, speaking 
to a representative of the Musica, Courter, “Mme. Sylva 
was engaged to sing the opening performance. Just a few 
days before she met with a serious accident and Alice 
Gentle was sent for from Chicago to take the part. I had 
had several piano rehearsals with Mme. Sylva, so imagine 
my consternation at going on to the opening performance 
without rehearsals with the prima donna! The fourth 
opera I sang with Mr. Zuro’s company was ‘Aida,’ which 
naturally I had in my repertory. 

“My nick-name, ‘the cow boy tenor,’ was given me because 
I was born in South Dakota, on the plains of the great Far 
West. I went to Italy twelve years ago and studied for six 
years with Vincenzo Vannini. After those years of con- 
scientious work I was fortunate enough to have spent the 
last six years in the Italian career, I made my debut in 
1917 at the Royal Theater, Pisa, in ‘Andrea Chenier.’ My 
success was very flattering for a young singer, and after 
that it made no difference what company I was engaged 
for—it was always to sing ‘Andrea Chenier.’ The Italians 
also liked my performance of ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West,’ ‘Tosca’ and ‘Isabeau,’ and I have sung many times 
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the role of Samson in ‘Samson and Delilah.’ ‘Francesca 
da Rimini,’ ‘Iris’ and ‘Lorely’ were also in my Italian 
repertory. 

“One of the biggest events in my Italian career was 
when I was especially engaged to sing ‘Isabeau,’ being per- 
sonally selected by Mascagni himself when the gala per- 
formance was given in Milan three years ago; and last 
year I was chosen to sing Samson in the arena at Verona, 
where thirty thousand persons came to hear the performance. 
There were two thousand people in the cast and an orchestra 
of two hundred, under the direction of Arturo Vigna. 

“Yes, | am permanently located in New York and I am 
most anxious to be as cordially received in my own country 
as I was in Italy. I sang there under the name of Leonardo 
de Credo. 

“You ask me what is my favorite role? I can only tell 
you that my one ambition is to sing ‘Otello.’ I think I am 
vocally equipped for this marvelous role, and, after ‘Otello,’ 
I enjoy tremendously ‘Cavalleria,’ “The Masked Ball,’ 
‘The Force of Destiny,’ ‘Gioconda,’ ‘Boheme,’ “The Love of 
Three Kings,’ and ‘Manon Lescaut’.” M, J. 


Idelle Patterson Heard by 30,000 


Idee Patterson, soprano, was chosen as soloist for the 
opera air concert given by the Police Band in Prospect 
Park, Brooklyn, on the evening of September 28. The 
combination of a beautiful voice, personality and individual 
attractiveness is rare, but it is represented in delightful 
proportions in the captivating and winsome Miss Patterson. 
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IDELLE PATTERSON, 
soprano. 


Her voice is a lyric soprano of exceptional color, range and 
flexibility, and the ease and skill with which she employs it 
enables her to encompass a wide variety of composition. 
The concert engagements booked for Miss Patterson this 
season will take her from coast to coast. A few of her 
appearances will be as follows: Lancaster, Pa., December 
5; Buffalo, N. Y., also in December; Seventh Regiment 
Armory, New York, December 7, and the Orpheus Club, 
— N. J., a re-engagement which she will fill next 
pril. 


Arthur Shattuck Busy in England 


In addition to a London recital, Arthur Shattuck is 
filling the following engagements in England before his 
tour in Scandinavia: September 26, Leamington, joint re- 
cital with Vera Horton; 27, Canterbury; 28, Colchester; 
30, Worthing, joint recital with Vera Horton; October 3, 
Folkstone; 4, Liverpool; 5, Chatham, joint recital with 
Jacques Thibaud; 6, Eastbourne, soloist with orchestra; 
7, Guildford; 8, New Brighton; 12, Bournemouth, soloist 
with orchestra; 14, Harrogate. 

Mr. Shattuck will open his American tour on November 
11 and 12 as soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 


Spalding Recital October 21 


After an absence of a whole season from the local con- 
cert stage, Albert Spalding, violinist, makes his re-entre 
with a recital in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
October 21. This will be his first appearance of the season. 
The following week he plays in Bloomfield, N. J., Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia and Baltimore, with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and at Louisville, Ky. 


Francis Rogers Opens Concert Season 


Francis Rogers opened his concert season on September 
30 in Stockbridge, Mass., in a concert given at the Stock- 
bridge Casino. He was assisted by Mrs. Rogers, Grace 
Arnold, contralto, and Mary Hayden, accompanist. 


Dixon ‘to Play Again 


_ Fred Dixon, American pianist, who made such a splendid 
impression here on the occasion of his first appearance last 
spring, will give another recital in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of October 21. 


Louis Graveure’s First New York Recital 

Returning from recital triumphs in Europe this past 
summer, Louis Graveure, baritone, will give his first recital 
of the season at Town Hall, Saturday afternoon, October 28 
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“IT WAS MISS JARDON’S FIRST APPEARANCE IN THIS PART AND 
SHE WON BOTH THE FANCY AND APPROVAL OF LAST NIGHT'S 
LARGE AUDIENCE . . . HER INTERPRETATION PROVED INDIVID- 
UAL, SHE IS NOT A ‘COPY CAT’ OF HER CONTEMPORARIES.”—Brooklyn 


Standard-Union, - 


Globe. 


“LUSCIOUS VOICED AND TIGERISH.”—New York American. 
“SHE WAS BRAVOED AND ENCORED BY A FULL HOUSE,”—New 


York Globe. 


“HER SUCCESS COULD NOT HAVE BEEN MORE MARKED.”—Staats- 


Zeitung. 


“The evening’s performance of ‘Carmen’ had a new 
champion of that celebrated role in Dorothy Jardon. 
Hitherto New York had heard this singing actress, 
whose career has belonged in most part to vaudeville, 
only as Fedora, in the Chicago Opera Association’s 
production of that grisly Giordano opera a few years ago. 

“Mr. Gallo has indeed a standard to uphold in the 
matter of his Carmens. Alice Gentile has been one of 
them, and last season he put Esther Ferrabini to the 
task so fortunately that superlatives rained down upon 
his choice. Mme. Ferrabini was one of the most pleas- 
ing Carmens, vocally and visually, that New York has 
heard in a decade. But when it comes to exciting and 
raceful acting Miss Jardon takes no rearward place. 
he was on her operatic and dramatic toes the even- 
ing long, and if Bizet sometimes smacked of the Winter 
Garden it was better, livelier and more human than the 
film version that the Metropolitan has had or put up 
with for several past years. Also, it was better sung. 
Miss Jardon’s voice is light for the role, but is pleasant 
_ soneorner than before.”’”—New York Sun, Sept. 22, 
922, 


“Miss Jardon, with her vivid impersonation of the 
title role in ‘Carmen,’ added a zest that extended to 
the chorus; her acting and clever shadings of tone were 
ood... . But one does come back to Miss Jardon— 
or she was the whole performance; when on the stage 
everything and every one else was subordinated and 
the audience was not slow in showing its appreciation.” 
—New York Evening Post, Sept., 22, 1922. 





“One found this Carmen ly interesti its 
very unconventionality, indeed, helped to make It so, 
for this nonchalant roughing up of the traditions was 
curiously full of effectiveness—as a fact, full of effec- 
tiveness—as a fact, full of Carmen in the raw. The 
music, moreover, especially its rhythms in habanera and 
sequidilla, gave Miss Jardon less trouble than it usually 
does to even more experienced opera singers than she. 
Miss Jardon’s singing, indeed, is improving—her voice 
is under far better control than it was, for instance, 
when she sang here in ‘Fedora’ with the Chicago 
Opera.”"—New York Journal, Sept. 22, 1922. 


“She is a lithe young woman, with a sort of inted 
agility that is attractive. Her conception of Carmen 
was a ruthless one, suggesting a thoroughly purposeful 
feminist, and her Spanish fire was no_ half-hearted 
spline paeth, New York Mail, Sept. 22, 


“At night Dorothy Jardon gave her interpretation of 
the title role of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ for the first time here, 
and as far as could be learned, for the first time any- 
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“CARMEN” 


Guest Artist with 
San Carlo Opera Company 


“SHE WAS ON HER OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC TOES.” —New York Sun. 










“HER VIVID IMPERSONATION ADDED A ZEST THAT EXTENDED 
TO THE CHORUS; HER ACTING AND CLEVER SHADINGS OF TONE 


WERE GOOD. SHE WAS THE WHOLE PERFORMANCE.”—New York 


“THE MUSIC WAS A SIMPLE TASK FOR HER VOICE.”—New York Evening Post. 
“ONE FOUND THIS CARMEN UNCOMMONLY INTERESTING 


COMMENTS OF PRESS: 


where. At all events she gave a creditable performance 
of this most exacting role. She dances well. That is a 
rarity with operatic singers. A Carmen in particular, 
should be light footed. And Miss Jardon’s voice is 
well suited to the music of this opera. There were in- 
teresting bits in her portayal of the spirited cigarette 
girl of Sevilie.”——New York Telegram, Sept. 22, 1922. 


“It was Miss Jardon’s first appearance in this part and 
that she won both the fancy and approval of last 
ss large audience was attested by numerous cur- 
tain calis made necessary by genuine applause. 

“Miss Jardon’s interpretation proved individual. She 
is not a hms 4 cat’ of her contemporaries. Audacious- 
ness is the keynote of the Jardon Carmen, with in- 
solence lurking in the very detalis of her costumes, 
especially the various wearings of her hair. And the 
audience, as above mentioned, just took to Miss Jardon, 
not only because of her good work, but equally in ad- 
miration of its underlying American spirit, that of going 
ise’ the top’."—Brooklyn Standard Union, Sept. 22, 
922. 


ape ay A Jardon gave New York a new Carmen last 
night at the Century Theater, one apparently to the 
satisfaction of the large audience. She has a physical 
plausibility in the role that other Carmens have lacked, 
and the music was a simple task for her voice.""—New 
York Globe, Sept. 22, 1922. 


“Her return, no less than her original debut as 
Fedora, under Campanini several years ago, served to 
bring out every man and woman of prominence in the 
musical and theatrical world now sojourning in and 
about New York. The new Carmen, therefore, found 
ample support not alone from an excellent cast, but 
from a host of admirers whose bounty filled the huge 
Century stage with bouquets and baskets of flowers. 
Always a favorite this side of the East River, Miss 
Jardon had many Brooklynites in her audience who not 
only applauded but cheered her every effort. 

“Artistically, this American diva’s performance was 
as satisfactory as could be expected. Laboring under 
the strain of a ‘guest’ artist under the knowledge that 
she would be judged without mercy in spite of the 
fact that she was making a return after a long ab- 
sence in vaudeville, she yet managed to overcome her 
nervousness after the first few bars in the first act and 
made a creditable showing. Corsaiy, no woman sing- 
ing the role in recent years better looked the part of 
Bizet’s fiery heroine than she. Her acting, at times 
was subdued, but this, unquestionably, was due to the 
several reasons dee | set forth. Her voice, at times, 
was giorious. She ‘did things’ with the vocal organ 


THE MUSIC GAVE MISS JARDON LESS TROUBLE THAN IT USUALLY 
DOES TO EVEN MORE EXPERIENCED OPERA SINGERS THAN SHE,”— 
New York Evening Journal. 


“HER VOICE AT TIMES WAS GLORIOUS,”—Brooklyn Times. 


that were marvelous though, again, she occasionally 
lapsed into a lethargy at variance with the role. 

“A few more appearances in her old fieid and Miss 
Jardon should come into her own as one of the country’s 
leading soprano stars.’’—HBrooklyn, N. Y. Times, Sept 


22, 1922. 


“Miss Jardon made an adorable Carmen and her 
glorious voice seemed particularly suited to the Bizet 
score, much of which is written in the middie register 
and would test the strength of a lighter voice but Miss 
Jardon’'s resonant tones continued to ring out clear and 
true.”—New York Journal of Commerce, Sept. 22, 1922 


“To many it was an interesting version, for the 
Century Theate> was packed, the applause was frequent 
and floral gifts to the popular soprano were numerous. 

‘‘Bizet’s heroine was luscious voiced and tigerish, and 
if the curl in the middie of her forehead was any indi- 
cation, ‘when she was good, she was very, very good, 
and when she was bad, she was horrid.’ When she sang, 
it was good. But when she acted up, she was a naughty 
gypsy superb and alluring withal.”’"—Grena Bennett, 
New York American, Sept. 22, 1922. 


True to the best traditions of Geraidine Farrar, 
Dorothy Jardon tore out handfuls of maidenly hair and 
rioted all over the piace as the vivid Carmen of the 
San Carlo Opera Company Saturday night. However, 
Miss Jardon tempered her performance with more mercy 
than Miss Farrar was ever wont to do, much to the ap- 
prores of the audience. She was bravoed and encored 

y a full house. 

“tn this repetition of ‘Carmen’ Miss Jardon's rendi- 
tion was pleasant and vivacious..'""—Globe and Commer- 
cial Advertiser, Oct. 2, 1922. 


“Dorothy Jardon gave new interest to the stereotyped 
figure. This fiery artist made one believe in the Span- 
ish cigarette girl with her wild storms of love and her 
wildness. One followed her with intense interest 
through the different phases of the drama, that she 
made effective almost throughout. In the first act she 
was strongly realistic; in the second she attained her 
effects through changing moods and in the third she 
reached the peak of the role in the card scene, though 
she still had much strikingly effective acting left for 
the fourth. Her singing is more restrained than her 
acting, though her rich, well trained voice was finely 
colored to suit the atmosphere of the different scenes. 
Her success could not have been more marked, for not 
only was she repeatedly rewarded with applause but 
also at the end of the third act was showered with a 
whole flower garden.’’—Staats-Zeitung. 


Miss Jardon is a pupil of William S. Brady and Lewis Reilly, Associate Teacher 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA READY FOR 
TWENTY-EIGHTH SEASON 


Modeste Alloo Interested in New Musical Activities— 
United States Opera Club Season Promising—Violin 
Prizes Awarded for School in France—New 
Tenor Heard—Notes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, October 3,—The time is short now until 
the annual season of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
vill be at hand. This will be the twenty-eighth season 
for this organization and, judging from the interest shown 
by the publiq the seasen gives promise of being a most 
uccessful one. The arrival of the new director, Fritz 
Reiner, adds to the general enthusiasm manifested. 


Moveste ALLoo Inrerestep 1n New Musica Activities. 

Modeste Alloo, who acted as assistant director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra last season, under Eugene 
Ysaye, as well as principal of the trombone section of the 
orchestra, has tendered his resignation. He took a great 
deal of interest in the orchestra, and in addition to con- 
ducting the young people’s concerts also on a number of 
occasions directed the “popular” concerts at Music Hall 
Several months ago he organized and became director of 
the first Cincinnati Municipal Band, The latter gave a 
number of concerts during the summer. Owing to the 
fact that his time has become taxed as a member of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music he had 
to give up his work as assistant director of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra. In addition to teaching at the con- 
ervatory he will also conduct the Conservatory Orchestra. 
This organization was directed by P. A. Tirindelli last 
year, he having resigned some months ago on account of 
poor health and returned to Italy. 

As a further labor toward musical endeavor here Mr. 
Alloo contemplates the organization of a student’s band 
of brass and woodwinds at the conservatory. Members 
in both the orchestra and the band will not, however, be 
trictly confined to students of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 
Mr. Alloo will also direct the Community Orchestra at 
the East High School. While Mr. Alloo is a native of 
selgium he has taken out his first citizenship papers and 
is much interested in America and American musical 
endeavor 


U. S. Opera Crus Season PROMISING, 

Everything looks promising for the coming season of 
grand opera by the Gnited States Opera Club, which will 
have its opening performance on December 2, at Music 
Hall. Frank M, Peters, general chairman, finds that the 
advance sale of seats to members who have pledged their 
support is ample to insure the fulfillment of the plan. The 
operas will be given under the direction of Andreas Dippel, 
und a guarantee will be given to make the season self- 
sustaining. 

Viotin Prizes Awarpep ror SCHOOL IN FRANCE, 

The first two prizes in violin playing at the American 
Conservatory of Music at Fontainebleau, France, were 
awarded to Mary Louise Gale, of Cincinnati, and Helene 
von Ende, of New York. Both of these young women 
were students at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
having studied at different times with Jean ten Have, 
Tirindelli and Andre de Ribaupierre. They also took the 
artist course given by Eugene Ysaye. 

New Tenor Hearn. 

Emmet O'Toole, lyric tenor, appeared in a recital at 
Emery Auditorium on September 26, under the auspices 
of the McAdoo Mutual Aid Society. He is a native of 
Galway, Ireland, and made his initial bow to Cincinnati 
music lovers. He shows a voice of sweetness and wide 
range 

Helen Hennessy Volz, harpist, was well received, play- 
ing a number of Irish airs. James Schuh was Mr. O’Toole’s 
accompanist, There was a large audience present. He is 
on his way to the East from a transcontinental tour. 

Notes. 

Martha Doerler, a pupil of Alfred Blackman of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, has been engaged as a 
member of the San Carlo Opera Company. For the past 
several seasons she was a member of the Zoo Opera Com- 
pany. She is a native of Cincinnati and has received her 
musical education here. 

The East Hi Opera Club, having been reorganized, will 
be known as the East Hi Opera and Choral Club. A 
number of operas and oratorios will be sung during the 
coming winter months. The club is under the direction 
of Will R. Reeves 

The extension department of the Hyde Park Musical 
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Club gave a concert at the Rockhill Hospital on Sep- 
tember 28. The participants included Mrs. Adam Pope, 
Mrs. Clifford Kappel, Mrs. Fred Fluke, Ernest Daulton 
and Mrs. Ray Sackett. 

Margaret Spaulding, who recently graduated from the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music from the class of Dan 
Beddoe, has been engaged as soprano at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. Lavinia Young, another 
of Dan Beddoe’s pupils, has been appointed as head of 
the voice department at Coker College, Hartsville, 5. 4. 

Emil Heermann, concert master of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and his wife, have returned from a sum- 
mer spent in Europe. Mr. Heermann will resume his 
violin classes at the College of Music. ; 

Madame Rougemont, a native of Paris, France, who 
recently came to this city, has opened a vocal studio at 
220 West 7th street. In addition to teaching she will 
devote part of her time to concert work. : 

Ernest B. Stimson, formerly organist and choirmaster 
at the Christian Church, Evanston, has taken charge of 
the voice and organ departments at the Meridian School 
of Music, Meridian, Miss. 

Emil Rosen, who formerly studied at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music under John A. Hoffmann, has re- 
turned to continue his studies with Mr. Hoffmann again. 

A musical program was given at the Elberon Presby- 
terian Church, Price Hill, on September 26, under? the 
direction of Goldie R. Taylor. Those taking part included 





“The rich melody of her voice, 

~ the fact she made no attempt 
to overwhelm with it, but won 
favor all the way, tells of the 
holding and enraptured pow- 
ers of her art.” 


The Stroudsburg Record, (Pa.) 
said the above about May Peter- 
son, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Co, 
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Ethel Ruoff, Charlotte Koring, Mildred Stempenson, Naida 
Winter and the Plymouth Congregational Church Choir. 

A concert was given at the Clifford Presbyterian Church 
on September 24. Mrs, Louis Ridman was soprano soloist 
and Beulah Davis organist. 

Emma Beiser Scully, Cincinnati pianist and composer, has 
completed a new song entitled “As Long Ago Sweetheart,” 
which she has dedicated to her husband, William Scully. 
The poem was written by George Elliston. Mrs. Scully 
wrote a number of Sea Pieces while at Atlantic City this 
summer, which have been given praise. 


Eleven Roles in Two Months 


Herbert Gould, new American basso of the Chicago 
Civic Grand Opera Company, does not find being an opera 
singer a sinecure. Besides the long rehearsals which are 
already looming up almost daily, there are roles upon roles 
to learn and polish and “finish”—if the singer isn’t “finished” 
first. Mr. Gould memorized eleven roles during August 
and September as his first step toward showing what 
American preparedness may mean in opera. 

That sort of earnest endeavor certainly deserves to be 
rewarded, and Mr. Gould’s many admirers throughout the 
country hope he will have the right chance to show what 
he can do. 


Isa Kremer Coming 


An unusual Russian artist, new to America, who is to 
make her debut in Town Hall on Sunday evening, October 
22, is Isa Kremer, who is said to have won great popu- 
larity across the ocean for her vivid interpretation and 
singing of the folk songs of all nations. Miss Kremer, 
according to the opinions of the writers in Russia, Poland, 
Germany and even Constantinople (she having given more 
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than one hundred and fifty concerts in the latter city alone), 
is entirely unique in her field. All of her work is said to 
be dominated by a powerful personality. 

Miss Kremer first came into prominence in 1913, at the 
age of sixteen, when she sang the part of Mimi in “La 
Boheme” with the famous Anselmi. As a song interpreter, 
her fame dates from 1916 at Warsaw, a prime favorite 
there until about a year ago, when the anti-Semitic feeling 
became so strong against her because she would not dis- 
continue singing Jewish folk songs, that they were influen- 
tial enough to have all halls and theaters closed against her. 
In 1919 Miss Kremer went to Constantinople, and after 
that to Germany, where she has been a great favorite since. 
Last year she gave nineteen recitals in Berlin alone. 


Wilbur A. Luyster to Lecture on Sight Reading 


Singers not able to read music are handicapped in many 
ways too numerous to mention. Every year the demand 
for singers who read is becoming greater, and the sad part 
of it is that most singers are content to struggle along 
believing they can succeed as Miss A or Miss B did. 
Readers in the true sense are very rare. 

To read music is to be able to sing music at sight without 
the aid of an instrument. Without doubt many would 
be willing to study even at a great sacrifice if they thought 
there was a possible chance and were assured of results, 

It is possible to learn to sing notes from the staff as 
easily as you read print if taught correctly. The Galin- 
Paris-Chevé method of sight singing is one of the best 
and oldest systems, however dating back to 1712 when the 
French philosopher Jean Jacques Rousseau first evolved 
the idea of representing the scale with the numerals, His 
ideas were subsequently developed by three people who spent 
their lives experimenting and perfecting it until today it is 
true science, even mathematics not being any more wonder- 
fully graded. 

The method derives its names from these people who 
labored unceasingly to perfect it. Through all these years 
it has been shown that ninety-five per cent of students 
taught succeed; in the other five per cent allowance is made 
for defective hearing, etc. The study is simple, interesting 
and instructive, developing concentration, and is most logical. 
This scientific study is brought to the level of a child’s 
intelligence as it is divided into several sub-topics or studies, 
so that one mental’operation only is presented to the mind 
at a time—never two simultaneously until each has been 
mastered separately and alone. By the use of this system 
not only is it claimed that one can be taught to read notes 
as print, but also to carry a part in two, three or four 
part harmony. All teaching is done without an instrument. 
Staff is taught from the frst lesson. 

The salient features and many advantages will be ex- 
plained to doubters and those interested on October 13 
at four p. m. at Carnegie Hall Studios 133, where pro- 
gressive lecture recital lessons will be given by Wilbur A. 
Luyster, the specialist and representative of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Method. 


Jessie Christian Uses American Songs 


Jessie Christian, American soprano, very naturally uses 
songs by American composers on her recital programs 
whenever she can arrange to do so. Some of the songs 
she is using continually just now are Beatrice MacGowan 
Scott’s “Joy,” the “Rondel of Spring” by Frank Bibb, and 
“Ah! Love But a Day” by Mrs. Beach. 

New engagements are coming in for Miss Christian all 
the time through her managers, Harrison and Harshbarger. 
Sundays are not exempt from singing, either, for this 
popular artist. She was a special guest soloist at the 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Oak Park, IIl., Oc- 
tober 8. 


Melvena Passmore Sings Rosina 


Melvena Passmore, who has just been engaged for the 
Chicago Civic Opera Association, sang Rosia in the 
“Barber of Seville” with the Zuro Opera Company at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, Thursday evening, September 
21, and scored a big success. After the lesson scene in the 
third act, in which she sang Proch’s Variations, she received 
an ovation which lasted fully two minutes. 


Banner Violin Exhibition 


Julius D. Horvath, the violin expert, announces a unique 
affair at Aeolian Hall, New York, November 13, at which 
Michael Banner will play works on his rare old Stradivar- 
ius violin, following it by playing a new violin, which has 
been “treated” by Mr. Horvath. It is proposed to leave it 
to the audience as to the comparative merits of the violins, 
and this daring experiment is sure to awaken tremendous 
interest. 
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London Debut 
June 29. 1922 


London Daily Telegraph, June 30, 1922: 

At her first London recital Sue Harvard made a very good impres- 
sion. Her voice runs in a delightfully smooth way throughout its 
extensive compass and is always placed with great certainty. Her 
vocal equipment is of a very high order, and her phrasing and tem- 
peramental versatility excel. In respect to the first, it seems to be 
achieved without effort—a result of her natural intelligence. In one 
song, “Priere qu’un enfant ne neure pas” by Fevrier, Miss Harvard's 
phrasing was the very breath of music’s life. In the other matter— 
versatility—it need only be said that the recitalist was equally in touch 
with the spirit of such widely differing songs as Schubert's “Die Forelle,” 
Strauss’s “Zueignung,” Duparc’s “Phydile” and folk-songs. The ac- 
companiments were played by Ethel Watson Usher. 


The Referee-London, June 30, 1922: 

Sue Harvard, who made her London debut, has a powerful voice, 
and her interpretations were always interesting and held attention by 
their dramatic perception and excited great admiration. 


London Evening Standard, June 30, 1922: 
Sue Harvard has a voice of extraordinary beauty and carry- 
ing power, which she uses well. 


Cardiff Western Mail London Correspondent, June 30, 1922: 

Sue Harvard, the American soprano, was given an enthusiastic 
reception at her debut recital. She has a voice of tremendous volume, 
resonating timbre, and fine dramatic powers. The softer passages 
showed the unlimited versatility of its quality. The singer is not only 
an exceptional vocalist, but a skilled artist. 


Liverpool Courier, June 30, 1922 

Sue Harvard made her debut before an enthusiastic audience, dis- 
playing a lovely voice and excellent musical gift in a varied program 
of songs. 


Western Mail, June 30, 1922: 

Apart from their own interest these songs also served to intro- 
duce Miss Harvard, who immediately impressed by the refined 
clarity of her voice and her finished style of singing. She was 
warmly encored. 


The Lady, London, June 30, 1922: 

If America sends many more singers as gifted as Sue Harvard 
our English singers will have to look to their laurels. It is safe to 
guess that this singer is of Welsh descent, for not only did she sing a 
song in Welsh, but her veice is of the fresh, strong, telling quality, char- 
acteristic of Welsh sopranos. Miss Harvard is a gifted and versatile 
singer, her voice is powerful and her style dramatic, but she is also 
able to sing a light song, like Hue’s “A des Oiseaux,” with delicacy. 
Miss Harvard is also to be congratulated on her graceful and attractive 
platform manner. Ethel Watson Usher accompanied artistically and 
contributed her share to the success of a most delightful recital 


London Morning Post, June 30, 1922: 

Sue Harvard, who made her debut at Wigmore Hall, reversed the 
usual order of things, and went from the church to the stage, and serves 
both with equal effect, for she has a beautiful soprano voice of fine 
range and rich quality. With it she combines a temperament that en- 
ables her to impart the important imagery to her interpretations. Ethel 
Watson Usher made a sympathetic and understanding accompanist. 

America has not sent over to this country for many years so 
brilliant a vocalist as Sue Harvard, who took a discriminating 
audience by storm. 

Miss Harvard was born in the Principality and you might have 
guessed as much from the wonderful purity and resonance of her voice 
and from the gifts of imagination she displayed in interpreting her 
songs. These were in all styles, languages and moods. She passed 


“America has not sent over to London for many 
years so brilliant a vocalist as 
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from grave to gay, from lively to severe and long before she concluded 
her program she had made a complete conquest of the house. 


The News of the World, London, June 30, 1922: 

It may be doubted if a Wigmore Hall audience has ever listened 
to a more varied program than the one submitted by her. She sang in 
five languages and her enunciation was perfect in each. Difficult arias 
from the Italian operas were rendered with the same consummate at 
tistry as the quaintest folk songs of her native land. Miss Harvard 
came to London with many introductions to influential people in polit 
ical and artistic circles but she needed none, for her own brilliant gifts 
would gain her an entree into any circle in London. 


London Evening News, June 30, 1922: 
Sue Harvard, American soprano, had fine success at Wigmore 
Hall. Miss Harvard sings with the fervor of a sincere artist. 


As Soloist with the London Symphony Orchestra 


L. Langford (England’s leading critic), The Manchester Guar- 

dian, Aug. 9, 1922: 

Two Welsh folk-songs and an aria from “Tannhauser” were sung 
by Sue Harvard, accompanied by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
Miss Harvard’s voice and art were heard to fine effect, especially in the 
aria, which was both passionate and beautifully sustained. There was 
nothing equivocal about this success, for every effort was finely assured 
and we have rarely heard the air sung so well. 


New York Recital, Thursday Evening, November 2nd, at Aeolian Hall 
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Seibert Held in High Esteem 


On October 1, Henry F. Seibert began his duties as 
organist and choirmaster at the Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Park West and Sixty-fifth street, New 


Church, Central 

York, and played in such a way that he immediately 
proved himself an accomplished organist. It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Seibert formerly was organist and 


choirmaster at the Trinity Lutheran Church at Reading, 
Pa., where he achieved an enviable reputation. 

That Mr. Seibert is held in high esteem both in this 
country and Italy is proven in the extracts from letters 
and press notices reproduced herewith: 

Greater sentiment you could not have expressed in the execution 


of the pieces played on the organ in St. Peter's in the Vatican after 
the religious function, Also the organ technic of which you have 





HENRY F. SEIBERT. 


manifested absolute mastery, is worthy of praise You will certainly 
carry high in the world the name of your illustrious teacher, Pietro 
A. Yon,—Remigio Renzi, maestro organist of St. Peter's in the 
Vatican, and professor of organ and composition at St. Cecilia 
Academy, Rome, Italy. 

I take pleasure 
as well as to 
and popular 


master course 
work 
artistic 


European 
application at 
for the big 


At the closing of my 
to congratulate your constant 
express my sincere appreciation 
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success in the Milano recital well demonstrated by the unusual en- 
thusiasm of the audience. This great success was an echo of the 
other played in Settimo Vittone, my home town, and your short 
performances in St. Peter’s in the Vatican, the Academy St. Cecilia, 
and the Superior School of Sacred Music, Rome. They have won 
for you the title of being an organist of the first rank. : 

The splendid criticisms published in various papers by eminent 
critics verify my above statement. 

America should be proud of you as an artist successful in both 
countries as I am proud of being your devoted and affectionate 
mer Pietro A. Yon, organist St, Francis Xavier Church, New 
‘ork. epsilon 
I know that musical critics of the first rank have had occasion to 
review your work and that in the testing you have not been found 
wanting. There is one thing that needs to be said and I am vain 
enough to believe that I can say it better than any musical critic, 
however gifted he may be, because of our weekly association in 
the rendition of religious services to the glory of God. hers 
may speak of your technic, I can not help but speak of your soul. 
Our services are largely what they are, and we have the testimony 
of leaders of the church whose duty it is to travel from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, because of the soul which you communicate to 
the congregation through the organ and through your ability to im- 
press your spiritual interpretations upon your very excellent choir. 
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GOLIBART 


TENOR 


New York Tripune. Reveals 
skill— Fine effect-— Thorough 
knowledge of singing — Skillfully 
directed — Sound technique —— Au- 
thoritative declamation—Art and 
intelligence — Excellent diction — 


Fine perception of style. 


Cuattanooca (Tenn.) Times.— 
Artistic triumph — Audience cap- 
tivated by his art—-Rich and easy 
tones— Musical intelligence— Re- 
pose and delicacy of workmanship 
— Splendid power — Enthusiastic 
audience gives singer ovation. 
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D. BOGUE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 
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yastor, Trinity Lutheran Church, Reading, Pa. 


E. P. Pfatteicher, , 
r. Seibert formerly was organist). 


(The church where } 
The organ played in such a way has been a revelation.—La Pre- 
severanza, Milano, Italy. 
One of the most enjoyable organ recitals ever given here was 
that played by Henry F. Seibert.-Pottsdam News. 


Judson House Sings in the South 
Judson House, the tenor, sang at the Music Festival at 
Charlotte, N. C., for two weeks, beginning September 25 
Directly upon his return to New York he resumed tfe- 
hearsals with the Hinshaw “Cosi fan tutti’ Company, with 
which he will tour from coast to coast, 
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Grainger Tours Denmark for Folk Songs 


Arriving in Europe in August Percy Grainger’s first 
activity was to collect folk songs in Denmark, together 
with his old friend, Evald Tang Kristensen, Denmark’s 
greatest collector of folk music, who is now seventy-nine 
years of age. Touring the agricultural districts around 
Vejle, Silkebourg, Herning and Frederica in an attomobile 
Kristensen and Grainger secured no less than eighty folk 
songs in the course of seven days, getting the peasants to 
sing their songs into a phonograph that the collectors 
carried with them for that purpose. By this means the 
“traditions” of folk song singing, as well as mere melo- 
dies of the songs, are preserved for future study and ref- 
erence. Many of the eighty songs thus secured are of 
great antiquity, especially the ‘“Ridderviser” (Knight 





EVALD TANG KRISTENSEN AND PERCY 
GRAINGER, 


The former is Denmark's great folk song collector. 


songs”) which portray the lives of the fighting aristocracy 
of the early Middle Ages. Grainger intends later on to 
publish some of these melodies in arrangements for chorus, 
orchestra, etc. 


Winifred Byrd Returns: From Vacation 


Winifred Byrd, pianist, who has been summering at 
Greenwich, Conn., has returned to New York and _ this 
month will move into a new studio apartment for the winter. 
This artist makes New York her headquarters when she 
is not on tour or filling individual concert engagements 
elsewhere. 


Burt Debut October 23 
Raymond Burt, an American pianist, who both studied 
and played abroad, is scheduled for his American debut in 
Town Hall on Monday evening, October 23. 
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LILLI LEHMANN 
to H. E. KREHBIEL 


From New York Tribune, October 1st, 1922. 


“You will be glad to learn that Mabel Garrison 
has been singing with me every day for the 
last four weeks. She sings admirably and is a 
dear little body and has a good hus- 
band. We have artistic hours with 
each other and I hope you will find 
that she has gained voice. She is 
extremely intelligent and her artistry 
gives me much pleasure. My only 
regret is that she cannot remain longer, 
because she has undertaken a large 
tour in Germany ...and Austria, but 


Hi 
WN 





Lilli Lehmann with Mabel Garrison, 


the American soprano, who studied would prefer to stay with me, which 


with her this summer. This picture 


“tan «AS EVideNce Of Her gooG sense.” 








Miss Garrison has been engaged for 
Ih twenty-five performances in the leading opera 
houses of Germany, Spain and Austria from 
it middle of October until early December. 


| _ She returns to America after middle of December 
| to continue her concert engagements for the 
balance of season. 





i Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 8 E. 34th St., New York 


VICTOR RECORDS 








very gradually, 


Petrograd, September 12.—Gradually, 

Russia 1s emerging from the chaos of the last five years 
To say that it is approaching the normal would be saying 
too much; but in one thing after another people are get 
ting back to the old methods and customs. Trade has 
been reintroduced and money once more has a meaning. 
It has lost its international value, of course, but now 
that the fantastic naughts have been taken off (10,000 old 
Soviet rubles are now worth one) and we have ceased 
to reckon in millions only, even money begins to seem 
real again. Roughly speaking a ruble today is worth about 
as much as a German mark; you get a loaf of bread for 
fifteen rubles, a pound of meat for a hundred, a pound of 

for a hundred and fifty. Boots cost from 


lump sugar 


2,000 to 5,000 rubles a pair. Five thousand rubles is about 


the pay of a tramcar conductor a month 

Yes, tramcars are running in Petrograd; since the first of 
July they have even been running until midnight, on Sun 
days and holidays from noon to midnight. Railroads, too, 
run after a fashion; there are direct trains from Petro 
grad to Batoum, to Sebastopol and to Viadikavkas. Loco- 











“A voice of both 
dramatic and lyrical quality.” 
(Duluth Herald) 
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Acolian Hall 
New York 
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The writer of this article, Alexander Mirovitch, 
brother of the pianist, has been in touch with our 
Berlin office for many months, but “for reasons 
beyond my control,” as he says in an accom- 
panying note, he has not been able to send an 
earlier report. He has been in Russia throughout 
the war and revolution and in close touch with 
musical movements at all times. His letter, sent 
through the regular mail, took nine days to reach 
Berlin from Petrograd. The stamps, which cor- 
respond to the new currency, again bear the Rus- 
sian double eagle and crown.—The Editor. 











motives and rolling stock are in fair condition, thanks to 
importations from abroad. The average fare is two rubles 
per verst. Even telephones are working again, after the 
central station burned down last summer and service was 
paralyzed for months. A telephone costs fifty thousand 
rubles a year. 

People have, of course, never ceased to amuse them- 
selves. Even in the worst of times they have sought di- 
version with avidity, have crowded the unheated theaters 
and cheerless concert halls, where half-starved artists per- 
formed by Soviet command. Today all this is different, 
and art, like trade, is practiced by personal initiative again. 
There are state theaters and private ones, patronized by all 
classes of society, the rich speculator sitting next to the 
workingman. 

Opera-Map Perrocrap. 


As regards music, the opera has been the preferred form 
during the season just ‘passed. It has been cultivated not 
only in the two academic state theaters, but on all kinds 
of stages in Petrograd, in the great People’s Theater 
(“Narodny Dom”) and on the platforms of various cul- 
tural and economic organizations. The last named, how- 
ever, hardly deserved the name of opera, quantity being 
preferred to quality, and they have practically ceased to 
operate. 

The “Narodny Dom,” too, shows the signs of slow but 
sure decay. At the beginning of the season it introduced 
the “guest” system, and thanks to its styleless and tasteless 
performances it was finally obliged to close its doors— 
perhaps for a long time to come, Of the earlier efforts 
of this theater—‘reformed” during the previous season— 
there are nevertheless worthy of notice Rimsky-Korsakoff's 
“Zarskaya Nevyesta” (“The Czar’s Bride”), as probably the 
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PETROGRAD FULL OF MUSIC AS RUSSIAN 
LIFE REGAINS OLD FORMS 


Music, Like Trade, Again Largely in Private Hands—Two State Operas Active—“Great People’s Opera” Closed Down After Poor Season—New “State Philharmonic,” Founded by 
Emil Cooper, Doing Fine Work—Much Chamber Music, Including Contemporary Productions, Heard 


most beautiful and best performed opera, and the “Coq 
d'Or,” with A. Moschuchin, an artist. of unusual powers 
Above the average, too, was “Mazeppa,” produced shortly 
before the closing of the theater. 


Tue “Acapemic Opera.” 


Quantity rather than quality was the predominating fea- 
ture of the two “Academic” opera houses, with their daily 
performances. It is more difficult to give a fair judg- 
ment of their activity in general than in case of the 
“Narodny Dom.” The old traditional productions of the 
“Academic Opera” (the famous Maryinsky Theater of 
former times), such as Glinka’s “Russian” and Rimsky’s 
“Snyegourotchka,” in this season as in the preceding one, 
were mournful spectacles that only filled one with regret. 
Only Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame” and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Saltan,” both newly staged, were able to arouse real 
interest. 

The rest of the performances, merely episodical in char- 
acter, included Wagner’s “Valkyrie,” Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounoft” (with Voade Chaliapin), Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Kytesh” (with I. Jershoff), and Tschaikowsky’s “Ma- 
zeppa” (with M. Tartatroff). 

Operettas Get Most Applause. 

The second “Academic” opera house, the Opéra Comique 
(formerly the Michailovsky Theater), which fulfilled its 
mission brilliantly last season, made no progress whatever 
this year. Most successful in the department of the 
operetta, it reached in the course of the season only the 
third new production of this genre, namely Lehar’s “Gipsy 
Love,” and this was not even performed, because it was 
too late in the season. The other two, Planquette’s “Chimes 
of Normandy” and Strauss’ “Gipsy Baron”—old favorites, 
both—earned the greatest applause of the season, despite 
the admirable stock performances of such works as “Rigo- 
letto,” “Traviata,” “Eugene Onegin,” “Fra Diavolo,” etc., 
as well as the newly staged “Madame Butterfly,” revived 
for Mme. Talonkina, and “The Czar’s Bride” (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff), in which all attention centered on Madame 
Kovalennko in the title role. 

Nor must one overlook the performance at this theater 
of Rachmaninoff’s “Skupoi Rizar” (“Chevalier avare’), 
a performance that was brilliant in every respect, thanks 
chiefly to the co-operation of so excellent an artist as M 
Guravlenko, who made a profound impression in the prin- 
cipal role. Here is an artist who surely has a brilliant 
future before him. Finally the Michailowsky Theater 
opened its doors to the students of the Petrograd Con- 
servatory for performances by their own ensemble of 
“Pique Dame” and “Orfeo.” That was the sum and sub- 
stance of Petrograd’s operatic season this year. 


Tue New PHILHARMONIC. 


Happily, however, musical activity was not limited to 
opera. Coseant life is coming into its own again and in 
this the lead is being taken by the newly established “State 
Philharmonic,” under its chief conductor and president, 
Emil Cooper. Its foundation, which took place early in 
the season, is an event of the greatest significance, and 
its activity which has been continual to date, is interesting 
in the highest degree. 

The task of the new organization has been gigantic. 
It would be impossible to give an adequate review of it, 
or to name the works performed and the artists that have 
appeared under its auspices. It would be easier to say 
what has not been done. A Beethoven cycle was followed 
by cycles of Mozart and of Tschaikowsky; a Scriabin 
cycle was interspersed with concerts devoted to Schubert, 
Schumann and Brahms, to Berlioz, Debussy and Grieg, 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff, Glinka and Glazounoff. Schumann’s 
“Manfred,” with Mme. Vedrinskaya and M. Yuryeff, was 
but one of the unusual items. The anniversaries of great 
musical poceamee were recalled by the special con- 
certs. The news of the death of Nikisch and of Saint- 
Saéns called forth impressive celebrations in their memory. 
An especially interesting concert was devoted to the 
memory of Pushkin, Russia’s greatest poet. 

Most of these concerts were conducted by the talented 
and indefatigable founder of the new organization, Emil 
Cooper himself. Guest conductors, who from time to time 
took Cooper’s place, included Messrs. Malko, Bichter and 
Pavloff-Arbenin. By some of them a high degree of excel- 
lence was reached despite the orchestra’s youth. Particular 
interest was aroused by concerts at which contemporar 
composers resident in Petrograd had their works performed. 
Worthy of special mention among these are a symphony 
by H. Bick, the piano concerto of V. Vinogradova, a 
symphony by V. Sherbatchoff, a work for declamation 
with orchestra by A. Kankorovitch, and a symphonic 
poem, “Sysiphus,” by Igor Miklashevsky. 

Mucu CHamBer Music. 

Several organizations, old and new, have made efforts 
for the cultivation of chamber music this year, although 
it must be said that more was accomplished the year 
before. Besides the Conservatory and the New Phil- 
harmonic, a new “Society of the Friends of Chamber 
Music,” founded by M. Moschuchin, has been specially 
active. At the evenings of the Conservatory the works 
of Tanéieff were especially well played by a string quartet 
bearing the name of Alexander Glazounoff, whose whole 
heart and soul is still in the Conservatory he directs. A 
concert devoted to his own chamber works was also of 
interest, as was his own appearance as pianist, and espe- 
cially the performance of his new sextet. 

In the matter of quality several of the Philharmonic’s 
chamber music evenings are especially worthy of note. 
First of all the concerts of the Academic State B smagye 
(formerly Mecklenburg-Strelitz Quintet), including a 
Beethoven cycle of ten concerts, aroused great interest. 
Likewise the piano recitals of V. Sofranitzky and V. 
Yudina, the song recitals of Mme. Akimova, M. Brian 
and M. Lody, as well as Joseph Achron’s violin reci 
of his own compositions, and the evenings of new music - 
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given by Messrs. Artur Lurye, L. Nikolaieff, Millner and 
others, 


A Musicat Lasoratory. 


The “Society of the Friends of Chamber Music” must 
be regarded as in the nature of a laboratory, where not 
only artists of fame but also novices appear. Its chief 
mission is, of course, the introduction and cultivation of 
modern music. Some of its concerts, however, reminded 
one of the past, and the artists which participated in these 
concerts were those that already have achieved a certain 


Seat a 
dial 





EMIL COOPER, 
founder and chief conductor of the new State Philharmonic 
in Petrograd, 


position in this country, among them the eminent violinist, 
B. Kamensky; the pianist, Emma Stember; and A, Mass- 
chuchin, an excellent interpreter of songs. 5 
There is no doubt that this organization has justified 
its existence among the various institutions that supply 
the musical demands of the Petrograd public. And it is 
pleasant to add that this public, notwithstanding all that 
it has experienced in the years of the revolution, has pre- 
served its musical understanding and its artistic taste. 
As time goes on and heals the remaining wounds, Petrograd 
will once again take its place among the musical centers 
of Europe, and the powerful artistic forces of Russia 
which have been bottled up, as it were, may soon again 
exert a determining influence in the world. 
ALEXANDER MrrovitTcH. 
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BERLIN FACES MELANCHOLY WINTER 


Concert Season Outlook Not Cheerful—Middle Class Crowded Out of Concert Halls—Foreigners Flood the City— 
Foreigners and “Stars” the Only Concert Givers—Philharm onic Orchestra in Dire Straits 


Berlin, September 17—A new concert season has been 
born. First it made itself felt timidly, with a recital here 
and a recital there; then suddenly ‘with a show of old 
fashioned activity—three concerts on one night. Just as 
in former years, 

But—with a difference. The season of 1922-23 will 
not be what its predecessors were, for reasons as obvious 
as they are imperative. The economic outlook is deplorable 
and the concert prospects correspondingly black. Last fall 
the mark was “worth” a cent (anyhow money, as Abe 
Potash might say); today it is worth one-fifteenth of a 
cent, or less. Its buying power is reduced correspondingly. 
A year ago fifty marks would buy a dinner, today it 
will hardly buy a butterless ham sandwich. Last year 
it would buy an orchestra seat at a first class concert; 
today it will pay the average carfare and coatroom charge, 
not more. 

Generally speaking, an article that cost a thousand 
marks last year costs from ten to twenty thousand this 
year, all standards being for the time suspended. Wages, 
profits, are in a state of flux. But the flux of middle 
class salaries is that of cold molasses. The secretary who 
got a thousand marks last year, “lives”—exists, vegetates 
—on 8,000 today. Divvil a lot of concerts she can go to! 

This salaried middle class, the “educated people” of 
Kaiser times, the “intellectual workers” (and non-workers ) 
in present-day terms—the professional man, the pensioner 
and annuitant—these were the people who patronized con- 
certs before the war. Most of them have graced the free 
lists of recent years. Many of them c4nnot afford to be 
even “dead-heads” today. Carfares and programs cost too 
much, The “small capitalist” has become an object of 
state charity. oh 

Now then—who is going to take their place? So far 
only this much is certain: less than half of the people 
renewed their subscriptions to the Philharmonic concerts 
this year (there used to be a waiting list!) And only a 
fraction of the vacancies are filled. For the first concert, 
with one of the most popular German conductors (sold 
out last year), less than 1,000 tickets were sold. If the 
old favorites suffer, what will the “average” artist do? 
Fewer concerts will be the inevitable result. 

Here is another side of the question: The expenses of 
a recital cost about 5,000 marks last year. It costs 30,000 
now—twice the monthly salary of a minor singer at the 
Berlin Opera. One full orchestral concert with rehearsals 
costs about three hundred thousand marks—twice the 
yearly salary of a provincial conductor. It is clear that 
there will be fewer debutantes’ recitals and fewer—far 
fewer—conductors’ concerts this year. Almost none, in 
fact—except by foreigners. 

Except by foreigners—and “stars.” The foreigners can 
pay their deficits with ease, for it seems certain that the 
mark will not recoyer now; and the “stars’”—are engaged 
by enterprising impresarios. How do they do it? At the 


Battistini concert this week a seat cost a thousand marks. 
If the hall was sold out, nevertheless, it is only because 
there are plenty of foreigners—and profiteers—in Berlin 
who will “take in” a sensation of any kind. 

Foreigners and profiteers. How the Berlin public has 
changed even since last year! Two years ago one at- 
tracted attention by speaking English; today one attracts 
attention by speaking German—at any rate in the West 
End. Two languages prevail: Russian and English 
(American, to be exact—the language of O. Henry and 
George Ade). Russian in the underground, "bus or cafés 
—almost nothing else (the Kurfiirstendamm bus _ line, 
formerly known as the Palestine Express, is the Petrograd 
Special now); English in the shops and opera foyers. 
Russian and English papers sell like hot cakes. (There 
are two American papers published in Berlin now: the 
Berlin Herald and the Daily Berlin American.) 

Of the two invasions the Russian has an air of per- 
manence. These eastern émigrés are not here for pleasure. 
They have given up waiting long ago; the Genoa con- 
ference convinced them that their Russia is no more. They 
have found out how to “serve” their country from with 
out, for Germany's new relations with Russia have made 
this city the chief distributing center for Russian supplies. 
Shop after shop is opening with Russian signs over the 
door; office after office is being occupied by Russian (firms. 
There are more Russians in Berlin than there were in Riga 
before the war; and they are here to stay. The new gen- 
eration of Prussians will be less Teutonic even than the last. 

The Americans are here for other reasons, Most of 
them because living—‘off dollars’—is cheap in comparison 
with home, They came here in the period of American 
business depression and are waiting for better times. 
Most of them are of German or of Eastern origiri, and are 
unrepresentative of America: Queer people, whom one 
rarely meets at home. Others are here for study, or a sort 
of educational entertainment. American music students 
are becoming almost as numerous as before the war. These, 
too, are taking the place of the middle class German at 
the concert and the opera. At the opera they pay five 
times the German scale of prices and yet an orchestra 
seat costs less than a dollar and a half! 

But to return to concerts. Soon there will be but two 
kinds: those given by foreigners, and those given for 
foreigners. Of the six leading concert givers of the ‘first 
ten days two are American, one Italian. The fourth, Elly 
Ney, is by marriage Dutch and her money the long green. 

‘Battistini, as I said, had a sold-out house—the Phil 
harmonie—at record prices (thére must have been easily 
over a million marks in the house). And everybody, ap 
parently, got his money's worth. The applause was a sen- 
sation in itself. A marvel—nothing less—this old, young 
man with the eternally young voice. To say he sings won 
derfully for an old man is to libel him. I know of no young 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Sept. 25 to October 7, Charlotte Festival. 
Oct. 23, Joint Recital, Clinton, Mass. 
Oct. 26, Joint Recital, Attleboro, Mass. 
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an appointment in the Thurlow Lieurance School; Ann 
Warren, who sang professionally for various clubs; Mrs. 
Carpenter, who appeared at club and Estey Chamber con- 
certs; Mrs. West, who studied for a concert sketch; 
Margaret West, from the University at Austin, where she 
made several successful appearances; Esther Brown, who 
gave a very successful radio concert under the direction of 
Miss Stjerna, and Arra Ashley, who was chosen for the 
Evening News’ concerts. Many other students will be 
eligible to fill professional engagements in the near future. 

Owing to the request made to Miss Stjerna to teach a 
class of talented children, she closed her studio during the 
summer and went to New York for study along this and 
other lines. 

While in New York Miss Stjerna filled engagements at 
Morningside and Poe parks, as well as in New Brunswick 
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Frida Stjerna and Her Art 


Frida Stjerna, Swedish soprano, who has transferred her 
field of activity from New York City to San Antonio, Tex., 


has achieved as big an artistic success in. her new home as 
the enjoyed in the metropolis. 

Her work during the past year proved a very busy one. 
a recital for the San Antonio 


season with 


She opened the 
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which was followed by a recital 
for the San Antonio Symphony in the Chamber of Com 
merce, November 27. On January 19 of this year she 
appeared as soloist with the Orpheus —_ in El Paso, Tex.; 

at vesper service, St. Mark’s Church, San Antonio, January 


Musical Club in October, 
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citals are educational as well as interesting. From all parts 
of the southwest a steady demand for her concerts are com- 
ing in. 


Cyrena Van Gordon Filling Fall Dates 


Cyrena Van Gordon, of the Chicago Civic Opera Asso- 
ciation, is now filling her fall dates. Her concert tour for 
the season began on October 2, in Fond du Lac, Wis. On 
October 4 she appeared in Port Huron, Mich.; October 
5, Battle Creek, Mich.; October 6, Kankakee, IIL. and 
October 11, Cheyenne, Wyo. October 14 she will be heard 
in Seattle, Wash.; 17, Salem, Ore.; 20, Missoula, Mont.; 
25, Norfolk Neb.; 27, Weatherford, Okla.; 30, Inde- 
pendence, Kans. ; November 1, Kansas City, Kans.; 2, 
Kansas City, Mo., and 3, Springfield, Mo. 

She will have the assistance of Alma Putman, accom- 
panist. Her fall tour being completed, Miss Van Gordon 
will return at once to Chicago, where she will sing this 
season in the following roles: Kundry (German), in 








29; San Antonio Automobile Show “Feature” night recital, ‘ : 
April 6; radio concert at army camp, April 13; Santa Rosa and Newark, N. J. She also accomplished much in the study 
benefit, May 23, and San Antonio Evening News radio con- of analytical teaching, and contends that most students ac- 
cert, August 8 quire the skill of singing by imitation and that theories are - DO 
When Miss Stjerna opened her studio in February last, overworked. Miss Stjerna teaches by analysis entirely and CYRENA VAN GORDON, 
she was surprised to find so large an enrollment. Pupils in contemplates writing a book on the “Analysis of Teaching “ : Be Dacia Tee 
large numbers were anxious to take advantage of the oppor- Voice.” “Parsifal ;’ Fg, 2 ogame hy a Walkie :” 
tunity to study with a singer and teacher who taught suc- As Miss Stjerna has attained the reputation of being The Spring Fairy 4 rench), in The Snow. Maiden ; 
ssfully in New York. Among others who are —_s one of the foremost interpreters of Scandinavian folk songs Azucena (Italian), in I lrovatore ;” The Witch | (Ger- 
with Miss Stjerna, mention must be made of Roy Nael, in America, her services will be more in demand this com- m™an), mn Konigskinder ; Venus (German), in “Tann- 
ing season than ever before. Her Scandinavian costume re- hauser,” and Amneris in “Aida. 


local artist, chosen by Lieurance, and who has since secived 
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ality and her voice is delightfully 
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Juan Manén Positively Coming to America 


Juan Manén, the Spanish violinist, will start his second 
American tour on January 2. Two years ago he appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, under Josef 
Stransky, when he scored a decided success. His own 
concerts, which proved to be artistic triumphs, will long 
be remembered by an enthusiastic public. 

Juan Manén, the many sided artist well known as 
virtuoso and composer, long ago conquered European con- 
cert audiences. Only his desire to devote all spare time 





JUAN MANEN. 


to composing at his home in Barcelona, has prevented him 
from visiting the United States oftener. 

Manén has just finished his new opera, “Der Weg Zur 
Sonne,” which will be performed for the first time next 
spring in Leipsic, under Otto Lohse. He intends to refrain 
from further work in composition until after the per- 
formance of this new opera, and has therefore accepted 
several tempting offers for concerts during the season 
1922-23. The artist will start on an extensive tour of 
Scandinavia, where he will play several times with the 
symphony orchestra under Schneevoigt. This will be fol- 
lowed by a tour through Holland under the management 
of the Holland concert director, Dr. G. de Koos. At the 
close of this engagement, Manén will sail for New York 
to start his American tour. His managers (The Interna- 
tional Art Company) are determined to secure for Manén 
in America the recognition which he rightly deserves and 
which he has enjoyed for many years in Europe. 

Many critics, including those of Berlin, Rome, Madrid, 
Paris, Stockholm, etc., and among them Dr. Lederer, well- 
known critic of the German musical weekly, “The Musi- 
kalische Signale,” of Berlin, have hailed him for years 
as one of the greatest living violinists. His American 
concert tour, starting January 2, 1923, will take him over 
the greater part of the United States. It is expected by 
his many admirers here that Manén will achieve equal 
popularity in America. 


Course in Music and Dramatics at Fordham 


University 


A course in the theory and technic of dramatics in the 
public schools is being given at Fordham University on 
Thursday afternoons from four to six. 

The work is designed to present the means by which 
dramatic values of oral English may be achieved. It will 
deal with the theory of educational dramatics, emotional 
expression of poetry, plays and pageantry. It is planned 
to make the course of equal value to teachers in elementary 
and high schools and to demonstrate how dramatics may 
be carried on successfully with the physical handicaps the 
average school imposes. 

The relation of eurythmics, the dance and music to 
dramatic productions will be in charge of Helen A. 
Brennan, teacher of dramatics and physical training in 
P. S. 42, The Bronx. Eugene B. Gartlan, principal of 
P. S. 42, The Bronx, and one of the pioneers in this work, 
will be in charge of the dramatics. The work will include 
the choosing, casting, rehearsing, mounting, costuming, 
lighting, and mechanical operation of a play. 

The course represents a step in the advancement of the 
practical application of oral English to school study. 





Titta Ruffo Back 


It was readily noticeable that Titta Ruffo had been a 
great favorite on board ship, for after landing his fellow 
passengers swarmed around him, eager to get a last word, 
and in some cases to request him to be sure to give con- 
certs in their respective towns at his earliest opportunity. 
It was indeed interesting to hear Ruffo acknowledge these 
salutations in English, French, Italian and Spanish, and 
to witness this delightful enthusiasm of all. 

Ruffo was the special guest of the Captain of the steamer 
Majestic the last night he was on board, and in his honor 
the orchestra played selections from “Hamlet,” “Otello,” 
“Pagliacci,” and many other operas. 

With reference to “Hamlet” and “Otello,” it is of interest 
to note that Mr. Ruffo was made an honorary member of 
the London Shakespearian Society for his creditable 
performances. 

Arrangement has already been made for Mr. Ruffo to sing 
at the Palace before the King and Queen of England, who 
realized the extraordinary beauty of his voice. 


Goldman Band Plays at Staten Island 
Edwin Franko Goldman and his excellent band gave a 
concert at Curtis Field, Staten Island, on Monday evening, 
September 25. This concert was given in honor of Hon. 
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John A. Lynch, president of the Borough of Richmond, 
and tendered as a compliment to him by the City Chamber- 
lain, Hon. Philip Berolzheimer. Conductor Goldman pre- 
sented an interesting program, made up of “Queen of 
Sheba,” march, Gounod; “William Tell,” overture, Ros- 
sini; cornet solo, “A Soldier’s Dream,” Rogers, by Vincent 
Buono; introduction to Act III and Bridal Chorus from 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner; excerpts from “Faust,” Gounod; 
“Open Thy Blue Eyes,” Massenet, and “In the Springtime,” 
Goldman, by Lotta Madden, soprano; “Sagamore,” march, 
Goldman; “Chimes of Liberty,” Goldman (dedicated to 
Hon, Philip Berolzheimer), and “1812,” overture by Tschai- 
kowsky. 

Mayor Hylan delivered a short address. The audience 
was probably the largest ever assembled on Staten Island. 
The entire grand stand was filled and hundreds who could 
not find seats stood throughout the entire concert. Edwin 
Franko Goldman's popular “Chimes of Liberty” had to 
be repeated. 


Coppicus—De La Sauge 
‘The marriage of F. C. Coppicus, concert manager. and 
Liliane De La Sauge, took place at the Palace Hotel, 
Montreux, Switzerland, on October 3. The bride’s mother 
and her uncle, Dr. Guglielminetti of Paris, were present 
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at the ceremony. The best man was Eugene Danziger of 
New York. After a short honeymoon the couple was ° 
scheduled to sail on the steamer “Homeric” October 11 to 
make their home in New York City. 


Macbeth on Pacific Coast 


Red Wing, Minn., September 29.—Florence Macbeth 
has been engaged to sing in Red Wing, Minn., on the eve- 
ning of October 9, under the auspices of the Civic Music 
League of which Mrs. A. G. Beyer is president. 

The concert will be given in the Sheldon Memorial 
Auditorium, and immediately afterward Miss Macbeth 
leaves for a series of concerts on the Pacific Coast, singing 
in Oakland and Stockton, Cal., October 16 and 19, and 
again in San Francisco on October 23, under the direction 
of Selby C. Oppenheimer. 


Telmanyi Due in America Soon 
Emil Telmanyi, Hungarian violinist, is due to arrive in 
America soon for his second American concert tour, which 
begins early in November. His first engagement will be a 
recital before the Woman's Club in Toronto, Canada, 
November 16. 
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CHICAGO.—Alice Gentle fairly hypnotized 
her audience last night. She could have made 
us all believe anything. She radiates an al- 
most inhuman magnetism. Well may she be 
called the tiger lily of grand opera.—Herald 
Examiner. 


Alice Gentle’s Toinette (Le Chemineau ) 
places her upon a pedestal of glory. She 
invested it with an emotional power that com- 
municated itself to’a thrilled public and held 
it spellbound.—Evening American, 


SALT LAKE CITY.—Miss Gentle, from 
whatever viewpoint one chooses to measure her, 
ranks at or near the top.—Tribune. 
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MINNEAPOLIS .—Herself one of the finest 
dramatic sopranos of the American stage, Alice 
Gentle showed herself another American Calve 
in a vivid and tensely dramatic creation in 
which acting and singing were inseparably 
linked.—Journal. 
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: **Optimism is Vision”’ 


On the strength of recent, oft repeated and nationwide triumphs it re- 
quires no particular optimism to visualize, as one of the great queens of 
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BUFF ALO.—Those who heard her exquisite 
singing will remember it always as a rare 
example of finished artistic interpretation. 
One can only write in superlatives of her 
splendid work.—E xpress. 


wonderful things 
this city were ; 
She E 


MEMPHIS.—The many 
told of her before she came ‘ 
but suggestions of her ur’ 1 | qualities. 
gave unalloyed pleasure.—\ ews Scimitar. 


DALLAS.—She is magnificent in form, beau 
tiful of feature and possesses a glorious, ex- 
pressive voice.—Dispatch. 

NEW ORLEANS.—The Prayer from Tosca 
has never been so exquisitely sung in this city; 
for beside the deep emotion with which she in- 
vested it, she sang it with a purity of tone that 
was: as entrancing as it was stirring.—/tem. 
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Sayreutn Supscription List Fut. 

Jayreuth, September 1.—The 6,000 patrons’ certificates 
at 1,000 marks each, the sale of which was to secure the 
resumpiion of the Bayreuth festivals in 1923, have been 
virtually subscribed in full. The festivals would thereby 
have been made certain, except for the new and unpre- 
cedented depreciation of the mark, which has upset all cal- 
culations. The sale of further certificates is impossible be- 
cause of the limited number of seats. Outside assistance 
will therefore be necessary, and Siegfried Wagner is said to 
have planned a trip to America in order to enlist the aid 
of Bayreuth enthusiasts there. In the meantime preliminary 
rehearsals have been started under him and Kapellmeister 
Kittel 


ApenprotH Succeeps FurtTwAncLer vor Bertin 
Orena CONCERTS. 

serlin, September 10.—The long discussed succession to 
the conductorship of the Berlin “Staatskapelle,” the orches 
tra of the Opera, has at last been settled, for the present 
at least. Prof. Hermann Abendroth, of Cologne, has been 
announced as the conductor of this year’s subscription 
series, consisting of ten pairs of concerts, as usual. These 
concerts, which have for generations been a special privilege 
of the orchestra itself, have now gone over into the hands 
of the state opera management, the state having contracted 
to take care of the orchestra’s pensioning scheme. It is one 
of the inevitable changes under the present economic stress. 
The announcement of Abendroth’s conductorship has been 
made by the management,,but so quietly and off-handedly 
that the arrangement may well be looked upon as temporary. 

Ge 


Vienna “Mipore Crass Opera” Opens. 

Vienna, September 11.—The third opera house planned 
for Vienna and intended to furnish the broad masses with 
good operatic performances at very moderate prices, is now 
assured and will open its doors on October 4. It will be 
situated in the Sophiensaal, which will be newly adapted 
for this purpose. Wilhelm Griimmer will be the conductor, 
and Dr. Georg Hartmann, from the Dresden Opera, will 
act as stage manager for the opening performance of 


Fidelio,” which will be played nightly for the first two 
weeks—an innovation both in the history of the Beethoven 
work and of this city P, B, 


FurtTwAncier Curtatts Vienna ACTIVITIES. 

Vienna, September 12.—Considerable alarm has _ been 
caused in local musical circles by the announcement that 
Wilhelm Furtwangler will this season limit his Vienna 
functions to three concerts instead of eight, as has been the 
case heretofore. This necessitates a curtailment of the 
Tonkinstler subscription series to five concerts, of which 
two will be conducted by Niels Grevillius and Franz von 
Hosslin (Furtwangler’s successor at Mannheim), respect- 
ively, and a combination of the Tonkiinstler series with that 
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of the Philharmonic Chorus, the three concerts of which 
will be lead by Bruno Walter. P. B. 
Dr. Stiepry Takes Reier’s Pace. 

Barcelona, September 10.—The place of Fritz Reiner, who 
was to return here as conductor of German opera in Jag- 
uary, has been given to Dr. Fritz Stiedry, of the Berlin 
Opera. He will conduct Wagner's “Meistersinger” and 
Mozart's “Figaro” at the Teatro Lirico with a picked Ger- 
man ensemble. a 

Bruno Watter’s FAREWELL. 

Munich, September 14.—Bruno Walter will take his final 
leave from Munich on October 3, when he will conduct a 
performance of “Fidelio” at the National Theater. He will 
conduct several big concerts in Berlin and elsewhere, and 
then a short season of German opera in Spain. He will 
leave for his first American tour in January. N. 

Vienna Musicians’ Strike IMMINENT. 

Vienna, September 9.—The Austrian Musical Union has 
expressed its firm intention of declaring a general musical 
strike unless their demands for higher wages are fulfilled 
within four days, If this strike materializes it means that 
all Viennese theaters, including the Volksoper, will be with- 
out music. The Staatsoper would be the only exception, 
as the Philharmonic Orchestra is the one “autonomous” 
musical organization in Austria. P. B. 

Iste. Work Wett Recetveo 1n Spain. 

San Sebastian, Spain, September 9.—Enrique F. Arbos, 
the eminent Spanish conductor, at the head of the Madrid 
Philharmonic Orchestra. introduced a work by Edgar 
Istel, the Musica Courier’s Madrid correspondent, at the 
Grand Casino here with great success. The public was 
most enthusiastic and the work, a “Merry Overture,” is to 
be repeated in Madrid. a. ie 

New Bittner Opera rok MANNHEIM. 

Mannheim, September 15.—“Das  Rosengartlein,” by 
Julius Bittner, the Vienesse composer of “Der Musikant” 
and other operas, has been accepted for first performance 


at the National Theater here. ei 
Curneset NATIONAL ANTHEM For ENCLISH MILITARY 
BAnps. 


London, September 19.—English military bands have re- 
cently had an army order stating that of settings of the 
Finnish and Chinese national anthems now being published, 
all military bands should acquire at least one score. The 
Chinese national anthem is essentially European in char- 
acter, being built up on the diatonic scale so well known to 
western musicians. Written in the key of F major, the 
anthem is divided into two phrases, the first ending in con- 
ventional manner on the mediant. Its range is the most 
exotic thing about it, as the C below the treble stave is used 
twice, and in the second phrase, F’s an octave and a fourth 
above ring out quite frequently. G. C 

Cuaviapin’s SuccessruL First APPEARANCE IN 
CopEN HAGEN. 
Copenhagen, September 14.—The Russian baritone, Chal- 


iapin, recently visited aor forthe first time, and in 
spite of fantastically high prices had the house almost full 
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at his only concert. At first the audience was somewhat 
luke warm, but enthusiasm gradually rose to fever pitch. 
His pianissimos, often on a very high note, were particularly 
exquisite. Unfortunately all attempts to arrange an operatic 
performance were fruitless, much to the regret of all present 
at the concert for whom the little sample of his intense 
dramatic powers as shown in the Leporello aria, aroused a 
great wish for more comprehensive knowledge of = eg 
art. Pn OS 
Sistine Cuorr’s Fresn Concert Tour. 


Milan, September 9.—The recent concert tour of the 
Sistine Chapel Choir has proved very successful. Ninety- 
two concerts were given between January 24 and June 21 
in the a rete we towns of England, France, Belgium, Holland 
and Switzerland, with the result that 1,237,410 franes have 
been distributed among various charities, and a sum of 
341,700 francs has been expended on the poor and in taxes. 
The Vatican has pt oth Monsignor Casimirri to arrange 
a further tournée which will open at Geneva on October 4. 
After visiting Switzerland, France, Belgium and Holland, 
the singers will proceed to E ngland and from there cross to 
Scandinavia. E. R. 

Massary 1N New Facer Operetta. 

Berlin, Sept. 10.—Leo Fall's new operetta, “Madame 
Pompadour,” has had its successful Berlin premiére under 
the direction of the composer, at the Berliner Theater. Mme. 
Fritzi Massary is appearing in the title role and has scored 
a genuine hit. The piece, which is tuneful and well orches- 
trated, was well received, although it lacks the spontaneity 
of some of Fall's earlier operettas. The staging is clever 
and in excellent taste. 3. 

More Russian THEATERS.IN BERLIN. 

Berlin. Sept. 17.—With over 300,000 Russians resident in 
Berlin, Russian theaters, like Russian restaurants, cafés 
and bookshops, spring like mushrooms out of the ground. 
After the Moscow Art Theater several companies haye 
appeared in hired theaters, and a small group of Art Theater 
members have opened a “studio” for intimate plays. The 
“Blue Bird” cabaret, the competition enterprise to the 
“Chauve Souris,” has become permanent, and now one of 
Berlin’s leading art galleries, the “Sezession,” is being re- 
constructed for a Russian chamber art theater, under the 
name of “Caroussel.” C.5i 

“Vatuta” Prices BecominG GENERAL IN GERMANY. 

Berlin, September 16.—The latest opera house to intro- 
duce the double scale of prices (one for Germans and one 
for foreigners) is Franktort, Munich, Dresden and Berlin 
have already introduced the system, and the rate in Berlin 
is now five to one, It is likely that not only other opera 
houses but also theaters generally all over Germany will 
follow suit. ae 

PritzNeEk PREMIERES AT DRESDEN. 

Dresden, September 13.—Fritz husch, new music director 
at Dresden, is arranging a perform.nce of Pfitzner’s “Pales- 
trina” for October 3, this being the first’ performance of a 
Pfitzner opera in Dresden. At a symphony concert on 
November 17, Busch i is introducing Pfitzner’s cantata, “Von 
deutscher Seele.” 




















JUAN MANEN 


The Great Spanish Violinist 


American Tour January—March, 1923 


SEVERAL DATES STILL AVAILABLE 


Musikalische Signale, Berlin (Dr. Lederer), March 15, 1920: 


“I consider Manén indeed the greatest living violinist.” 


Musical Courier, New York, Sept. 14, 1922 (Scheveningen) : 
“Manén with his sympathetic tone, his excellent technic and sensitive delivery proved 
himself the old charmer, who knows how to win the hearts of the audience.” - 


The Telegraph, New York, Feb. 13, 1921: 


“Is best described as a digital Galli-Curzi, his technic being truly marvelous.” 


Il Piccolo, Rome, July 8, 1921: 


“Manén’s concert was a triumph.” 


A. B. C., Madrid, March 3, 1919: 


“The public yesterday was under the impression that it was listening to the best violinist 


of the world.” 


Budapester Tageblatt, March, 1914: 


“Juan Manén is absolutely one of the greatest wizards of the violin.” 
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“This organization would be difficult to excel’’ 
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First Week of Tour: 





Ithaca Journal News, Oct. 4th: 

Irish Band wins great reception at the Lyceum and under 
direction of Lieut. J. Andrew Wiggins added to excellent musi- 
cianship a novel program and an inspiration only to be found 
perhaps in a real military band aided by Irish temperament. 
Miss Beatrice O’Leary in a beautiful soprano voice of unusual 
power sang with feeling. Miss McNaughton, a dancer of indis- 
putable ability, made everyone decide to go home and learn 
the jig. Bagpiper Trenholme registered a hit with his pipes 
and imposing stage presence. 


Binghamton Press, Oct. 3d: 

Irish Band and its soloists received another ovation at the 
Stone Opera House last night. Big audience revelled over 
every number and encore followed encore. /t was a great con- 
cert by a great organization. 


Binghamton Morning Sun, Oct. 3d: 


Abounding in Irish character and carried along by incom- 
parable lilt that is peculiarly Erin’s, the music delighted two 
large audiences. At times the players produced an almost 
symphonic effect and at others set the feet tripping (figura- 
tively, if not literally). Flowers were presented last night to 
Lt. Wiggins and the soloists by the Knights of Columbus and 
Catholic Daughters of America. 


Towanda Daily Review, Oct. 5th: 


Under able direction of Lt. J. Andrew Wiggins, the Irish 
Band gave Towanda a musical treat last night in a program of 
Irish melodies. It presented some of the best music ever given 
in this city, and special mention should be made of the soloists, 
all artists of marked degree. Manager de Bruyn, under whose 


direction the band is making its tour in the United States, 
stated that he had already completed plans for his return en- 
gagement to Towanda next year. It is to be hoped that nothing 
may interfere with this engagement. 


The Reading (Pa.) Eagle, Oct. 8th: 


Despite a drizzling rain, the Irish Band under the leader- 
ship of J. Andrew Wiggins pleased a large audience Saturday 
evening at the Orpheum Theatre. The matinee also had a good 
attendance and the band and the soloists showed their appre- 
ciation of the plaudits of the crowd by responding with numer- 
ous encores. 


Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette and Bulletin, Oct. 6th: 


The instrumentation of the Irish Band is wonderfully bal- 
anced and superbly directed by Lt. J. Andrew Wiggins. As 
a whole it can be compared with Williamsport’s favorite Con- 
cert Band, Sousa’s, without suffering any from the comparison. 
For tone, tempo and intelligent interpretation of concert num- 
bers, the Irish organization would be difficult to excel. Singling 
out those numbers which were executed in finest style would 
be difficult and unnecessary, for the band preserved the highest 
standard of rendition consistently. Miss O’Leary, soprano, 
won her audience and was forced to repeat “Oh, Who Wouldn’t 
Be Irish?” a song especially written for the tour. Piper Tren- 
holme with his bagpipes and medleys of jigs and reels also 
proved quite a novelty, and Miss McNaughton scored with her 
dancing. 


Shamokin Dispatch, Oct. 7th: 


The Irish Band gave a concert at the Strand last evening 
that was the peer of many of the bands on tour. 


Return Engagements for 1923 Booked in Every City 
Played the First Week. 
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With this issue, the Musica, Courter re-estab- 
lishes its service of news from Russia. Alexander 
Mirovitch, brother of the pianist, Alfred Mirovitch, 
intimately connected with musical circles in Petro- 
grad, will send letters regularly from that city. 
There is much of great interest in the first one, print- 
ed on another page, which gives the first reliable and 
detailed news of Russian musical affairs that has ap- 
peared in this country since the end of the war. 


— Ss 


It is the general impression among musicians that 
the only music of American origin which enjoys 
large sales is the socalled popular song, particularly 
of “jazz” coloring. That the Americans appreciate 
a good song, with well-defined melody, is proven by 
the steadily increasing sales of Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s compositions. According to his publish- 
ers, “At Dawning” has sold over a million copies ; 
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“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water” and “I 
Hear a Thrush at Eve” (later songs), over half a 
million each. They have enjoyed a vogue, almost 
unprecedented for American songs in foreign coun- 
tries. In England the sale of Cadman’s best known 
song is still steadily on the increase and his works 
are known on the European Continent and in India 
and Japan as well, The singers who first brought 
them to public attention were Bonci (“At Dawn- 
ing”), the late Lillian Nordica (“From the Land 
of the Sky-Blue Water”), and John McCormack 
(“I Hear a Thrush at Eve”). 


Max Reinhardt got mad and said he wouldn't play 
any more because nobody mentioned his name in 
the official vote of thanks when they laid the corner- 
stone of the Salzburg Festival Playhouse, but if 
some other kind American will only chip in another 
$10,000—equivalent to heaven knows how many 
billions of Austrian crowns—to help pay for that 
nice playhouse that he and Richard Strauss would 
like to have their friends build for them in starving, 
broken down, decrepit, pitiful Salzburg, it is a sure 
thing that Max will get over his mad and consent 
to go back there again. 


dienyl nitieiopis 


An echo of the musicians’ strike which took place 
in the summer of 1921 is the decision of Justice 
Vasservogel of the Supreme Court, who has just 
denied the motion of the Musical Protective Union, 
formerly Local 310, to enjoin the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians from further disciplinary action 
and to compel its reinstatement in the Federation. 
The injunction was asked on the grounds that the 
action of the A. F. of M. in ejecting Local 310 was 
illegal, but Justice Vasservogel held that it was not 
so. This is the fourth legal action arising out of the 
strike—and probably the last one. 


pineal ionichon 


Those who live in Chicago will go and hear the 
splendid orchestra play a fine list of novelties; and 
those who do not live in Chicago will read the list 
in the Chicago letter printed in this issue and wish 
that they might hear so well chosen and representa- 
tively eclectic a collection of modern music as Fred- 
erick Stock has gotten together for next winter’s 
programs. Mr. Stock always turns up with some- 
thing interesting when he comes back from his an- 
nual vacation in Europe. And—which is more than 
can be said for too many of his fellow conductors 
—he always seems to find something American that 
is worth while playing. Also he does not hesitate 
to repeat an American work which has made an im- 
pression in some previous season. More power to 
him! 

salted atiiin 

France has passed a law which goes into effect 
this month limiting the employment of foreigners to 
10 per cent. of the total number of employees in 
each establishment. This will throw out of em- 
ployment a large number of American “jazz” art- 
ists now exercising their profession in Paris. Efforts 
are being made to train French musicians to take 
their place, with what results can better be imagined 
than described. Real “jazz,” it may be remarked, 
has held its sway much longer in Europe than it has 
in America, where we have already grown tired of 
the rough stuff and the cut-up and slapstick variety 
of musical fun. It would be interesting to know 
if this law ig constitutional and would pass without 
comment in the international courts if it affected a 
more important class of citizens than “jazz” artists, 
mostly colered, Suppose America were to recipro- 
cate by throwing out of work hundreds of foreigners 
of all sorts, including French waiters in our restau- 
rants and French workers in many other establish- 
ments here, what a howl there would be! This mat- 
ter should really be brought to the attention of our 
State Department. 

aeanninid-ipnite 


It seems that when Dorothy Jardon does things 
she “does them up brown,” to use a common term, 
When she went from vaudeville to the Chicago 
Opera to sing “Fedora,” several years ago, . 
created much favorable comment and opinion. 
Then, as fate would have it, Campanini, who was 
interested in this American girl, seeing possibilities 
in her talent and dramatic skill, died and her operatic 
career was shortened. Back she went again into 
vaudeville, where she has now made a record in 
regard to drawing capacity. This season Fortune 
Gallo gave her an opportunity to sing the title role 
of “Carmen,” as a guest artist with the San Carlo 
Opera Company at the Century Theater. Never 
before had she sung the part on any stage and her 
unanimous success with both the public and critics is 
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FOOL PROOF 


It would be wonderful if all of us could be 
tested and measured and analyzed as is pro- 
posed in the voluminous “Psychological Mono- 
graphs” of the University of lowa, edited by 
Carl E. Seashore and issued by the Psychologi- 
cal Review Company of Princeton, N. J., and 
Lancaster, Pa. 

This is volume eight, and there are nearly 
four hundred pages in this one volume. It is a 
monumental work, describing in the greatest 
detail the many experiments that have been 
made at the University of lowa with a view to 
discovering who’s' who and what’s what in mu- 
sic—who ought to take music and what particu- 
lar branch of music he or she ought to take or 
ought not to take. 

It would, as we have said already, be truly 
wonderful if such tests could be perfected to 
such an extent that the music-student world 
could be inoculated with fool-proof germs, so 
that every parent could say: “Sonny, you're go- 
ing to be a virtuoso on the tenor banjo,” or 
“Daughter, you’re not going to get any music 
lessons. You're cut out to be an assistant sec- 
ond house maid.” 

Even the romantic old person who still lan- 
guishes over Mendelssohn’s songs without 
words would be happily restrained, and the 
high-school young lady put behind the ribbon 
counter. 

Oh, yes! It would be wonderful. But it 
would take a lot of persuading. It would not 
be every day that a person enamoured of music, 
or a parent with hopes and ambitions, would 
simply take the word of the lowa investigators 
and set out by this compass and chart to sail 
over life’s stormy seas. Some of them may be 
from lowa, but a good many are from Missouri 
and want to be shown. 

And the showing is not easy. There is, at 
least, a wee bit of doubt. When we read, page 
141, that into the ear training as it is taught “the 
intellectual comprehension enters much more 
than the sensory impression,” we find aroused 
within us a whole chain of memories of stu- 
dents in our school days who did not seem to 
be more than half awake, who appeared, indeed, 
to be thoroughly stupid, but who have since 
turned out to be talents of the first order. 

Until we, who are from Missouri, are 
“shown,” we are likely to hold to the belief that 
there are depths of soul that are likely to pre- 
vent the most talented from getting high grades 
in ability tests while the merely superficially en- 
dowed are likely to walk through the examina- 
tions on seven-league boots. It is hard to forget 
the traditional and oft-recited tales of Verdi and 
Wagner, both of whom were so stupid musically 
that their teachers did not think it worth while 
to continue their lessons. 

But, nevertheless, such investigations as are 
being made by Dr. Seashore and his assistants 
are valuable and important, and it is a great pity 
that these published reports of their experi- 
ments are not couched in language that would 
render them available to the average music 
teacher. As a matter of fact they are not. On 
every page are to be found technicalities that 
place the matter beyond the reach of those not 
versed in psychological phraseology. What, for 
instance, would the inquiring student or teacher 
make of such a phrase as this: “His pitch dis- 
crimination ‘threshold is about 4 dv.”?—or: 
“In her intelligent quotient, which is 101, A is 
average (12)”? 

Perhaps the day may come when this world 
will be fool proof, when every one of us will 
be tested in our earliest youth and shoved into 
the particular niche in which we belong and to 
which we are best fitted. Obviously, if it could 
be done, it would be a magnificent achievement. 
But there is many a mile to go before parents 
and teachers will submit to such a ruling—and 
many a persuasive word set forth in plain Eng- 
lish free from jargon and within easy reach of 
us all. 





therefore all the more striking. She gives an en- 
tirely new conception of the role, her singing and 
acting making her one of the best Carmens the city 
has seen or heard in a long time. She has sung 
Carmen three times within three weeks and these 
performances have been heard by the largest audi- 
ences of the engagement. Miss Jardon will appear 


again in the role on Friday evening. 
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AMERICAN OPERA 


A memorial tablet in memory of the late Sir 
Hubert Parry was recently unveiled in the cathedral 
of his native city of Gloucester, in the west of Eng- 
land. Comparatively few music students will find 
their way to the venerable old city which was once 
the Roman town of Glevensis civitas, and many of 
these students might visit the eleventh century cathe- 
dral without observing the Parry memorial. But no 
serious music student should fail to read carefully 
Sir Hubert’s great book on “The Art of Music.” 
This is a memorial which will keep the author’s name 
before an immensely wider public than will ever see 
a tablet on the wall of a gloomy cathedral in the 
west of England. 

All honor to those who put up the memorial to a 
friend! They were inspired by no motive of self 
interest. Those who read “The Art of. Music,” 
however, will serve their own interests and be doing 
the author the kind of service an author best likes. 

In chapter X, “The middle stage of modern 
opera,” is an analysis of Mozart’s operatic style 
which the promoters. will do well to read. Parry 
says: 

The national desire for genuine Teutonic opera was spread- 
ing and growing more eager in Mozart's time; and the 
Emperor of Austria took up the cause and invited him to 
write a‘ regular German opera. The principal obstacle was 
that a national opera, like anything else in art, had to be 
built up by slow degrees; and there was a conspicuous lack 
of models for style and plan, and treatment of things 
dramatic in a German manner. 

Here, then, was the chance that every composer 
is looking for. Native opera, supported by the 
greatest social influences in the land, was at last to 
have its opportunity. 

Yet Mozart, one of the most extraordinarily en- 
dowed composers the world has ever seen, crammed 
full of melody, rich in harmony, facile in counter- 
point, a supreme master of orchestration, failed to 
compose a Teutonic opera. Parry continues: 

The music itself is admirable, and every artistic accessory 
and detail is managed as only Mozart could manage such 
things at that time. But the light scenes were in the Italian 
buffo style, and the harmonization and instrumentation 
and phraseology are all in the style Mozart usually 
employed in Italian opera. Every one who understands 
anything about art will know that this was inevitable; for 
a man can only work on the lines and in the terms he is 
master of. The most that Mozart could do was to impart 
a more genuinely warm and expressive feeling to a few 
of the airs, and in no other respect is any Teutonic flavor 
discernible. 

If a genius like Mozart could not divest himself 
of the foreign influence and compose in a native 
style, why should American composers—several of 
whom may possibly not have the genius of a Mozart 
—be expected to produce all at once an American 
opera? The American composer who gets the 
chance to have his opera produced cannot possibly 
escape the influences which surround him continu- 
ally. And if he did succeed in composing an opera 
which was as thoroughly American as Wagner’s 
“Die Meistersinger” is German, where on earth 
would he find a public which was sufficiently fami- 
liar with a genuine American style to appreciate and 
enjoy it? 

The composers in England have had a number of 
chances to come before the British operatic public 
of late. But they, too, find themselves confronted 
with the same problem of how to write a native work 
which will please a public trained on foreign styles. 

The appeal to patriotism never has done much 
good at any time, any where. If a public gets edu- 
cated on Italian and German opera it will demand 
Italian and German opera. A patriotic manager 
who put on the stage a number of works the public 
did not support would soon be bankrupt. So in the 
end the blame must be laid on the broad shoulders 
of the public. To gain the ear of the public the 
composer must not depart very far from the styles 
in vogue. The real American style in opera must 
be a slow and sure growth. The American com- 
poser need not believe that he can escape the strug- 
gle that Mozart had or that Wagner had in Dresden 
where Italian opera ruled supreme. One of the 
last things Massenet said was that “to have success 
in Paris you must either be dead or German.” 

These are the solid facts which the native com- 
poser cannot wish away. They are not printed 
here with the intention of discouraging the Ameri- 
can composer, but rather to brace him for the stiff 
and uphill fight. 


THE RESIDUE? 


“Finished pianist, graduate of the National Acad- 
emy of Music, seeks a position in a cabaret, moving 
picture theater, etc.” Reading this advertisement in 
a Munich daily paper we were about to comment 
upon the sad conditions in Germany today, when it 
occurred to us to wonder what becomes of all the 
hundreds of well trained pianists that are turned 
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out yearly by the American schools and private 
teachers. It would be interesting to obtain some 
exact statistics: what percentage of them teaches, 
how many attain local fame as soloists, how many na- 
tional fame, how many give up music for some busi- 
ness, what proportion of the women exchange music 
for matrimony—and what becomes of the residue ? 


Peay aS SAESR AS 


MUSICAL HUMOR 


Said Edward Moore in the Chicago Sunday 
Tribune of recent date, under the heading “Some 
Good Musical Humor” : 

Some editorial remarks in the Musica. Courter last 
week had to do with Saint-Saéns zodlogical pieces, “The 
Animals’ Carnival,” giving the history and makeup of the 
set. At the end the writer said: “Who will be the first 
to introduce this entertaining novelty here? Mr. Damrosch 
is always on the lookout for French novelties. Mr. Monteux, 
too, is not bad at conducting that sort of thing.” 

With all deference to New York, Boston, and the 
Courrer’s prognostications, Chicago beat them to it. Mr. 
Eckstein and Mr, Hasselmans arranged for the first Amer- 
ican performance of the set last Monday night at the final 
Ravinia artists’ concert. The only objection to this per- 
formance was that it had not come earlier in the season, 
for it is as good a bit of melodic fun-making as has turned 
up since John Alden Carpenter wrote “Krazy Kat”—the 
chronology refers to order of performance, not composition. 

Simple enough in construction these pieces are, but who 
wants a joke to be complex? It is written for strings 
with two pianos, one flute solo, occasional notes for a 
clarinet, and, some bits in the percussion, the last chiefly 
wooden and metal xylophones. The point is that it has 
humor, the “Royal March of the Lion,” the “Hens and 
Roosters,” the “Long Eared Animals,” braying mellifluously, 
the “Pianists,” who are included among the other animals, 
and indulge in a wonderful burlesque of primary scales 
and five finger exercises. And the joke becomes a little 
bitter when Saint-Saéns follows “Pianists” with “Fossils.” 

Perhaps it was an understandable desire for a quiet life 
with no counterattacks that caused Saint-Saéns to keep the 
set in manuscript and permit nothing except the pretty 
“Swan” to become public, for he was not in the least averse 
to burlesquing other people’s tunes. There is, for example, 
the galop from “Orpheus in Hades,” slowly, solemnly, 
pontifically intoned by the string basses, with sweeping 
chords on the pianos for accompaniment. A waltz tune 
gets similar irreverent treatment, and there are even sug- 
gestions of his own “Dance Macabre” in the “Fossils.” 

It is a joyous affair, intended for those who can take 
their music with light spirits. Mr. Stock and the young- 
sters would have a wonderful time with it in the children’s 
concerts. In any event, Mr. Eckstein and Mr. Hasselmans 
are entitled to a score on the credit side for having intro- 
duced it. 

Congratulations to Mr. Hasselmans and Mr. Eck- 
stein on their enterprise. New York will have the 
pleasure of hearing it next. 


—_——_o—---- 


FIRST P 

“First photo to reach United States of Harold 
F. McCormick and his bride, Ganna Walska, since 
their recent Paris wedding, shows happy couple 
honeymooning at Salzburg,” said a caption on the 
first page of the picture section of the New York 
American on Thursday, October 5. Well, it’s no 
use disputing the assertion that it may have been 
the first photo of the newly married couple to reach 
the United States, but if that is so the American 
must have been carefully guarding it in its vaults for 
several weeks. The first picture of McCormick and 
his bride to be published in the United States ap- 
peared in the issue of the Musicat Courter for 
September 14, showing Mr. and Mrs. McCormick at 
luncheon at a table in the garden of the Hotel Mira- 
bell at Salzburg. 

The editor of the Chicago American, rather wider 
awake than his colleague of New York, saw the pic- 
ture in the Musicat Courter, and reproduced it by 
permission and with due credit in the Chicago 
American of September 22. 

As we have remarked before, if you want the real 
news of the musical world in word or picture and 
want it first, read the Musicat Courter, which in 
this particular instance beat the New York Ameri- 
can by exactly three weeks. And it seems as if an 
alarm clock or two would be useful furniture in the 
office of that paper. 

Pia ee 
HONESTY PAYS 


An item from Chicago reports that two Chicago 
men, W. L. Needham and his nephew, Emerson C. 
Needham, operating the Song-Writers’ Exchange, 
were held for the grand jury recently by United 
States Commissioner James R. Glass, charged with 
using the mails to defraud. They are said to have 
obtained $20,000 in a few months from amateur 
song writers on the pretense that their songs were 
to be published. And a new variation of this scheme 
is reported from another city: the “publisher” offers 
to make the amateur a “staff writer,” if he will pur- 
chase stock in the “publisher’s” enterprise. There 
may be some honest song writing bureaus who ad- 
vertise in the newspapers, but they are the rare ex- 
ception, few and far between. 
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THE ART OF IGNORANCE 


A writer in the Evening Mail quotes Gamaliel 
Bradford’s “American Portraits” as follows: “For 
music is indisputably and naturally what he ( Whist- 
ler) always sought to make painting, the art of 
ignorance, the art, that is, which appeals directly to 
the emotions and does not require any wide train- 
| ESS 
This refers, of course, to the listener and not to 
the artist, and is obviously true in a general way. 
It is also true, in a general way, of all popular art. 
Only, it must be remembered that, again generally 
speaking, the worse the art, the greater the popu- 
larity among those who have no training, who have 
not been educated to artistic enjoyment. To that 
class the painting that most faithfully represents 
some familiar or striking scene is the most pleasing, 
the easiest understood music the most popular, the 
trashiest literature the most likely to find favor 
and become a best seller. Whistler himself would 
not be understood by them, nor would Brahms or 
Shakespeare. 

All art is the art of ignorance to the extent that 
one does not need a technical knowledge to enjoy 
it. One need not be a painter to enjoy painting, 
nor a writer to enjoy reading, nor a musician to 
enjoy listening to music if one is permitted to select 
according to his own taste. But one must be all 
three of these things to enjoy the things the critics 
and craftsmen tell us we ought to enjoy. 

To wander through a foreign picture gallery of 
famous old masters is no pleasure to most of us be- 
cause the colors are dulled by time, the women are 
ugly, the scenes unnatural looking. They may be 
wonderful technically, these pictures, but they pos- 
sess no charm for the average observer. But the 
same observer will take real delight in certain mod- 
ern works that are not masterpieces at all. The 
same applies to books and music, E. Phillips Op- 
penheim is much more likely to produce best sellers 
than such as Henry James; and the overture to 
“William Tell” will give delight to ten times as many 
people as the “Afternoon of a Faun” or the preludes 
of “Tristan” or “Parsifal.” 

Thus, before accepting the dictum that music is 
the art of ignorance, we must first arrive at an 
agreement as to what ignorance is. How ignorant 
is a person who knows absolutely nothing of the 
technic or history of art or literature or music and 
yet thoroughly enjoys all that is best in those arts? 
And how much knowledge, on the other hand, has 
the technically trained professional writer or painter 
or musician who gets little or no pleasure out of 
any of these things? We cannot speak for writers 
or painters, but we know of innumerable profes- 
sional musicians, masterly technical performers, 
capable of playing the most difficult music, who 
have no real appreciation of what is best in their art. 

Is technical facility knowledge? Is a lack of it 
ignorance? Has not the listener who is thrilled to 
the very depths of his being by the music of Bach 
or Brahms or Debussy far more knowledge than the 
man in the orchestra who: gets no pleasure out of 
it at all and to whom music is just the faithful and 
careful playing of so many notes? 


—_—-— : - 


SUPERIOR MUSICIANSHIP 


To produce real music on an instrument that is 
essentially unmusical is a proof of distinctly superior 
musicianship—a profound remark brought forth by 
listening with great interest and thorough enjoyment 
to two street players, a blind man with an accordeon 
and a young woman with a violin. The blind man 
was indeed extraordinary. His instrument was not 
a piano-accordeon, but the octagonal variety, both 
ends studded all over with press buttons, upon which 
his fingers flew about with unerring accuracy and 
astonishing speed. He was evidently an educated 
musician, too, for he was in no way restricted to the 
elementary chords that are the usual stock in trade 
of the street musician. The selection was the long 
overture to Offenbach’s “Orpheus in Inferno,” and 
it was played through note for note, harmony for 
harmony, exactly as the composer dictated. The 
girl, incidentally, was no mean violinist and she 
played unfailingly in tune, which is more than can 
be said for some more famous violinists. It was in 
the morning and they were standing in the empty 
foyer of a moving picture theater. Long before 
they had finished over a hundred had paused to hear 
them and as the famous galop of the coda ended, 
the crowd broke into loud applause, with shouts of 
“bravo!” (It was not, dear reader, in America.) 
There was no passing the hat. The players stood 
quietly where they were and the crowd pressed for- 
ward, paying a substantial tribute of small coins, 
dropped into the girl’s jacket pocket, to what was a 
genuine demonstration of musical art, 








How many times must we tell you, Ethelgisa, that 
the Rubinstein “Lesghinka” has nothing to do with 
k:thel Leginska, and that a person who plays the 
harp is not called a harpy. 

5 & 

Salem, Ore., has the right spirit when its leading 
newspaper, the Capital Journal, launches this appeal : 
“Salem is a musical center. Not a city in the coun- 
try of the same population has as many musicians 
or as fine musical organizations. Why ship down 
a symphony orchestra from Portland or outside the 
State, when we have just as fine a one at home? 
Why import a chorus of singers, when we have 
equally as good at home?” 
| rn 


On the other hand, the Portland, Ore., Musicians’ 
Club pleads for one day without music, but its mo- 
tives are worthy, for the organization believes that 
“it would be like depriving the city of water for a 
day.” At a recent meeting of the club a resolution 
was passed asking Mayor Baker to proclaim No- 
vember 4 as “Silence Day.” Oddly enough, that is 
the day preceding the opening of Portland’s Music 
Week, during which melody is to fill the air and the 
breasts of citizens. Of course, the Portland Journal 
has to see the comic slant of “Silence Day,” and 
says: “On November 4 any bird that warbles will 
be chased out of town, any newsboy that plays a 
jewsharp will be locked in the closet without supper, 
and any lover who leans against the rosebush be- 
neath Dear One’s window to sing of his undying 
fire will be fair game for the neighbors’ clothes 
hangers and rolling pins.” 

nrmne 


The Salem Capital Journal had its thought echoed 
in The Cincinnatian, where A. F. Thiele (manager 
of the Cincinnati Orchestra) writes: “No city is a 
music center without its own symphony orchestra. 
This is the very foundation as well as the highest 
achievement of any musical community, The Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, fostered and made possible by the 
generosity of a group of people, is the city’s great- 
est glory and lends a glamor to Cincinnati that is far 
reaching in its effects. Cincinnati will con- 
tinue to be a great musical center just as long as 
her citizens will cherish the vision, and have the 
faith and perseverance to uphold ideals and tradi- 
tions—emulating the spirit of those who have made 
the Queen City a world-renowned center of music.” 

meme 

Because this is praise, we print it in large type: 

“New York, October 4. 
“Dear Mr. Liebling: 

“What a world of sense and clear thought are 
in that article of last week’s Musicat Courier. 
The voice is the thing. If only every vocal student 
would read the article through and then re-read it 
again and again until its contents were photographed 
on his or her brain, what a world of heartache and 
how many years of chasing bubbles might be saved. 
If they would only say to themselves that the voice 
is as a delicate beautiful plant which must be nur- 
tured and protected until the little bud by careful 
study and patient work will finally come into full 
bloom, even as a lovely hardy rose, which can with- 
stand the harshest winds because it is not the product 
of a hothouse where its growth has been forced by 
artificial stimulus, but is rather the result of good 
soil and careful gardening and therefore the roots 
are healthy. 

“Truly, Mr. Liebling, the Musicat Courter ar- 
ticle is one of the most illuminative I have seen on 
the subject. 

“Let us hear less about good and bad teachers and 
more about good and bad pupils. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Ceci, ARDEN.” 
ere 


Because the attached has in it some dispraise, 
even though veiled, we print it in small type: 


Lincoln, Neb., October 1, 1922. 

Dear Mr. Liebling:— : 

The interesting Musicat Courter article on “Wallowing,” 
alias “Siihlen,” has just been read. I have some knowledge 
of German and, therefore, fully understand the “Klimbini” 
and the “Radau” in your statements. Pardon me, but no 
Hofmannesque pun is intended. I also recognize the origin 
of “mishmash,” which is “Mischmasch,” but isn't “Sauere 
Leber” incorrect? Shouldn't it be “saure”? Why put in 
an “e”? To make the stem of the world less conspicuous? 


But supposing it is pork-liver? If the insertion of an “e” 


is permissible, why not add a “b” and make it “saubere” 
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VARIATIONETTES 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Leber, for, surely, it wasn’t “unsauber.” The German 
Kiiche, you know, is noted for its cleanliness. 

And then, what is a “Bauerngirgl?” Are you sure you 
don’t mean “Bauerndirndl” or “Bauerngigerl?” Isn't 
“Sanders” one of the best dictionaries? Let me take it 
down from the shelf. Wait till I have “whipped” off the 
dust. There is no “girgl” but there is “girgel,” which is not 
explained. We are referred to “Gergel,” a “Rinne in den 
Dauben (Fassern) zum Einsetzen des Bodens.” If Girgl 
is the same as “Gergel,” is a “Bauerngirgl” then a place 
where one drinks the antiquated beverage which, to quote 
you, is “about the same color as coffee” bis auf die Rinne in 
den Dauben, Rinne meaning bottom? All of this is not 
only bearable but even amusing. 

However, there is one word in your article on “wallow” 
which I cannot swallow. It is the name “Retslob.” It is 
annoying, irritating. “Rets” isn’t Teutonic. What is it? 
I read the article aloud to my wife, who loves to hear the 
liebliche “Variationetten” in your paper. “Retslob” occurs 
so often that my tongue finally refused to pronounce 
“Retslob;” it gradually changed the formation until it be- 
came thoroughly German, reading “Rotzlappen.” 

Do I hear you scream “Pfui!?” But why should that 
word be inappropriate in an Aufsatz entitled “Wallowing,” 
in which reference is made to “pigs” and “mud”? 

Or should the name be read in the Hebrew style, back- 
wards, “Bolster”? 

Again, no shallow trick in mental optics is intended, for 
I don’t mean to intimate that you have bolstered any facts. 
Ernest is really no knécheringer Dirigent. I heard him 
often in Ravinia. 

Summa summarium: In a spare moment just a little 
comment on one of your many humorous editorials which 
make the Musica. Courter delightful reading. Vivat 
sequens ! 

With best wishes, 


eRe 


“Why don’t organists get on faster in the world?” 
asks M. B. H., and then answers himself: “Proba- 
bly because of the many stops.” 


a 


J. L. Dashiell so gladdens this department with 

his communication that he, too, gains large print: 
New York, October 5, 1922. 

Dear Sir—Here are some important musical 
events having their anniversary in October. Many 
other things happened in the same month, but I have 
not the time to look them up. 

Very truly, 


R. Oxsap. 


J. L. D. 

October 

1—Germans perfected first two dollar violin— 
1845, American public demands they do not 
produce a two dollar saxophone—1924. 

2—Violin teacher praised pupils’ former teacher— 

1925. Pianist gets hair cut before being photo- 

graphed—1967. 

Henry Ford invents horseless violin bow, and 

Armour gutless string—1926. Folding music 

stand folds—1972. 

4—United States Senator recognized difference be- 
tween “Star Spangled Banner” and “Auld Lang 
Syne”—1915. 

5-—Customer in music store asks for piece that goes 
“um te dum” and clerk locates it—1987. Leo- 
pold Auer teaches 1,875,643rd pupil. 

6—Opera composer found who could conceal iden- 
tity of Wagner—1946, Young lady pianist did 
not say she was “out of practise” —2006. 

7-—Hotel waiter sang the notes of alphabet soup— 
1999, Piano tuner did not say “If I tune it to 
pitch, every string will break” —1954. 

8—Volstead has Meyerbeer changed to Meyer— 
1932. 

9—Stradivarius secret discovered for 1,000,000th 
time—-9876, Piano delivered to purchaser with- 
out a scratch—1866. 

10—Vocal teacher admits he has no pupils in Metro- 
politan Opera—4567. Violin teacher found who 
did not study with Auer—2001. 

11—Mother first doubted her daughter’s musical 
ability—1865. 

12—-First fortissimo of Boston Symphony heard, 
caused by conductor’s left arm falling asleep— 
1925. Amateur violinist insists on playing sec- 
ond—1987. 

13-—Alexander Graham Bell first tuned fiddle over 
phone—1890. Usher shows Carnegie Hall 
patron to seat—1956. 

14—Cornetist did not adjust cuffs before playing 
solo—1896, 

15—Violin discovered that had not been in family 
for over 100 years—7654. 

16—Plumber mistook hand organ for gas meter— 
1860. Sunday school organist found who could 
play in six sharps—1863. 

17—Conservatory admits talented child having no 
college degree—0000, 
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18—Ukelele discovered in Hawaii—4567. Battle- 
ship meets returning American composer in 
New York Harbor—3456. 

19—Inventor of Jews harp has lucid interval-— 
B. C. 34, 

20—Waiting list established for vocal teachers— 
1899, Cut rate vocal teacher gives audition for 
$100—1927, 

21-—Celebrated tennis player buys phonograph rec- 
ord “Secrets of Suzanne’”—1922. Spring song 
introduced in boarding schools—1860. 

22—Music teacher taught music—5432. Child with 
St. Vitus dance thought to be born orchestra 
conductor—1935, 

23-—Paderewski says: “I will never play again”— 
1918, 

24—Paderewski says: “I will surely play again”— 
1922. 

25—Ohboe player insists his son play the oboe—1945, 
Cloth top shoes invented for Italian tenors— 
1906. 

26—W. J. Bryan mistaken for European violinist— 
1915, Blacksmith discovered who would, with 
proper training, make a second Caruso—1924. 

27—Henry Ford puts first Jews harp on radiator— 
1925. Stenographer takes ukelele on vacation 
—1921. 

28—Sunday school pianist makes first chord strik- 
ing all notes at once—1866. Lady pianist pow- 
ders nose.during tutti—1902. 

29-—First Russian violinist born in Philadelphia— 
1900, Greek dancer found who did not adore 
open air and nature—8765. 

30—-Artist returns borrowed money and thanks 
bene factor—1954., 

31—Death of last Liszt favorite pupil—2009. 

ene 


Beau Broadway takes exception to the Amalga- 
mated Musicians’ Union of London’s protest against 
saxophone players, and adds: “I never saw an amal- 
gamated musician. Is he the kind that plays on a 
number of instruments at once?” Beau furthermore 
comments merrily: “With the One o’Clock Closing 
Law in effect we will have to revise an old popular 
song to read ‘There’s a Broken Heart for Every 
Light on Broadway at 12:59 a, m.’” 


Naturally enough, President Harding’s latest 
maritime Prohibition ruling will bar also the intoxi- 
cating beverage served aboard ship by Brangaene to 
Tristan and Isolde. 

ere 

The grysbok, the kudu, and the white rhinoceros 
are in danger of early extinction in Africa, and the 
same fate threatens in North America for the operas 
of Gounod, Gluck and Meyerbeer. 


nrnre 


Speaking of neglect, Henry T. Finck publishes 
some kind words about Parry, the English composer, 
comparatively unknown in this country, although he 
was knighted in 1898, wrote the Processional An- 
them for the coronations of King Edward and King 
George, had been made a Mus, Doc. by Oxford, 
Cambridge and Dublin, was professor of music at 
Oxford, director of the Royal College of Music, 
and wrote five symphonies, stacks of church music, 
a piano concerto, songs, chamber works, and several 
books on music. Such is fame when one is an 
English composer. Mr. Finck sums up: “If Parry 
had been a German—a Bruckner, Mahler or Reger— 
he surely would not have been so completely ignored 
over here. The Germans are, as we know, great 
propagandists, even for their mediocrities.” 


How to make a living though a professional mu- 
sician, is a subject that requires extended essay 
treatment, but even in one short paragraph it is not 
inopportune to remark that in Ashokan, N. Y., there 
is a gentleman whose business sign reads: “Fiddler 
and Undertaker.” 

eRe 

J. P. F. recommends to us as pleasantly profitable 
autumnal reading Fred E. Clark’s “Principles of 
Marketing” (Macmillan), and Curtis McD. Town- 
send’s “The Hydraulic Principles Governing River 
and Harbor Construction” (Macmillan). 

nee 

We had a commission while abroad to buy a 
“Walkiire” score for Samuel T, Asbury, and even 
displayed the nerve to ask for it in Paris, but we 
couldn't get it, and so informed Mr. Asbury. This 


is his answer: 
College Station, Texas, October 1, 1922, 
Dear Mr. Liebling: Geyer ie cae 
Thanks just the same. That “Walkiire” score is the 
most elusive rabbit ever hunted. Several other friends 
in Europe had your luck in searching for it. It wouldn't 
exasperate me so were it not that I have all the Wagner 
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pocket orchestra scores from “Rienzi” to “Parsifal,” except 
this “Walkiire.” Also piano and vocal scores complete; so 
I need just this one to finish my Wagner perfectly. Mr. 
Charles W. H. Meyer of Boston writes me, however, that 
a new edition of “Walkiire” is in press in Germany, so I 
have still a chance. 

As some return for your kindness I will write you how 
I have solved the problem of studying Wagner scores away 
from orchestras or opera troupes. In the first place I 
purchased a Victor phonograph, No. XVI. I designate the 
precise machine, because for my purpose not every Victor 
machine is available. This machine has large folding doors 
to the resonance box, and below (on the non-electric action 
machines) there is a shelf for small size records. Now 
when I read a record by the score, or the score by a record, 
I pull the doors over my ears (I am partly deaf) and rest 
the pocket score on the shelf.- At night I place a flexible 
electric lamp on the floor and throw strong light directly 
on the pages of the open score as it rests on the shelf and 
my knees while I sit lh the record. 

Sometimes the din is terrific, but no more so than to a 
conductor or member of a brass band. Now many musicians 
have contended to me that the separate instruments cannot 
be distinguished on the present talking machines, and this 
is true, where one sits away from the machine, especially 
if the machine is a “blender” rather than a “disperser” 
of the music. Of course, with most people blending is the 
desired end; but a dispersed effect is that desired by me. 
Only the large Victor machines, when used by me in the 
particular manner described above, have met my require- 
ments, 

Of course, no Wagner music-drama is complete on the 
records; but by raking the United States with a fine tooth 
comb, from Duluth to Tampa, and from Portland, Me.. 
to Portland, Ore., I have obtained almost every Wagner 
record ever issued in this country by any company. Putting 
these records together in order, one gets fairly complete 
.“Tannhausers” and “Lohengrins,” and a representative set 
of almost all the other Wagner works. Besides, Wagner’s 
orchestration is good in section as well as totality; gold 
is gold, be it little or much. 

Now it seems to me that the future artistic achievement 
for the records lies right here in these faithful and com- 
plete versions of all great masterpieces, vocal or instru- 
mental. The only uncut score on the records of any mag- 
nitude is the recent ‘“Tannhauser” overture, by Stokowski. 
Now cuts are completely disconcerting to the score reader. 
So I hope some great record company “for the honor of 
the house” will institute a series of records which will 
follow the score absolutely. With such a series the student 
or music lover could endure cuts at concerts or perform- 
ances all the more readily, as by his study of the score on 
the records previously, he would be aware of what is what, 
in what is going on before him. Now, however, no one 
but musical scholars can tell whether a record or perform- 
ance is cut, and just where the cutting is done. 

I should have written you long ago, but for the last 
three weeks I have been absorbed in the house business. 
Finally, the president of the college has had a house built 
especially for me, my pianos, books, pictures and miniature 
stage. Yesterday, at 6 p. m., I put up my last picture, 
swept my floor and put down my last mat. So now, when 
you head towards Texas, you must drop off at College 
Station and sleep on my davenport, while I take to the 
back porch. I'll save for you some of my muscadine jelly, 
already a year old, and therefore strong enough to kick a 
mule down. But don’t delay too long, as the going is 
mighty fast with tile, jetty. 

ours very truly, 
AMUEL E. Asbury. 

Lucky Mr. Asbury, with his Wagner and his jelly. 
He knows how to live. But, then, his community 
is not buried under a bankers’ convention, traction, 
housing and coal problems, a baseball World’s 
Series, football, polo, the Hall murder, and an immi- 
nent opera and concert season. 

neme*e 

From the:New York American: “Tito Schipa, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera, now in New York, says 
he studies his roles riding around in taxicabs, and 
thinks the American taxi system the finest in the 


world. He didn’t say about the price.” 
nme 


The classics seem to be safe in New York. Last 
Sunday the musical pilot of the Herald put forth 
a lengthy article on the music of Palestrina, and the 
tonal lookout of the Tribune promulgated an even 
more extended screed on the music of Mozart. The 
summary of the remarks made in the two pieces of 
writing indicates to the unprejudiced reader that 
Palestrina and Mozart were great composers. 


eR eR 


Let no one say that money is scarce when the 
London correspondent of the New York Herald can 
afford to “special cable” 109 words to his paper 
(October 8) describing how Capt. E. C. Carter 
drove a ball over the wall of Harleck Castle, over- 
looking the St. David’s golf course. 

neRm er 


Apropos, by far the best Sunday musical page in 
New York is published by the Times, and its com- 
piler is William B, Chase, 

nme 


One of the very interesting bits from the most 
recent Chase department, is the attached : 

Among letters and anecdotes connected with the life of 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, printed in the German press on the 
occasion of the one hundredth anniversary of the death 


of that — and critic, is the following note addressed to 
ee 


, “Vienna, March 23, 1820. 
Dear Sir—I am availing myself of the opportunity of 
approaching such a talented man as yourself through Mr. 


him by thoven : 
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Neberich. You have written also about my own insignifi- 
cant person, and our weak Mr. Starke (Strong) has shown 
me some of your pieces about me in his scrapbook. So I 
must believe that you take some interest in me. Allow 
me to say that this attention from a man so highly gifted 
as yourself gives me great satisfaction. I wish you all 
sorts of good things and am, with respect, your devoted 
“BEETHOVEN,” 


The Mr. Neberich who brought the letter to Hoffmann 
was a wine dealer held in great esteem by Beethoven, pre- 
sumably for the quality of his wares, and the Mr. Starke 
was Friedrich Starke, a regimental bandmaster, who pub- 
lished the Vienna pianoforte exercises for which the com- 
poser had written a couple of little things. The original 
of the letter is in the National Library in Berlin. 


ReRmre 


“Johannes Kreisler,” a play based on Hoffmann 
material, is slated for its New York premiére during 
this month. The piece had a long run in Berlin. 


eRe 


Small wonder that European opera singers be- 
come better artists after singing in America for 
awhile. No other country drafts its opera perform- 
ers onto the concert stage where they are forced to 
deliver vocal art and interpretative variety after the 
first succés de curiosité has put the public in a 
critical mood, 

eeRre*e 

“Tetrazzini ascends to 1,500 meters,” says an Ital- 
ian paper, and we were just beginning to wonder 
how much further up that is than high F, when we 
read the rest of the story, “and in the aeroplane of 
one of her pupils, Attilio Baggiori, flew over the 
crater of Vesuvius.” Now it is in order for some 
rival prima donna to soar above Popocatapetl or 
else touch the bottom of the ocean in a submarine. 


eRe 


All the operatic costumes of Geraldine Farrar are 
to be sold at auction shortly in this city, and if any- 
one doubts their present value or usefulness it need 
only be pointed out that the “Thais” (Act 1) robe 
de nuit could be made into a very pretty handker- 
chief and the “Zaza” (Act 1) sartorial trifle could as 
easily be turned into a belt or a collar, 


The London Daily Chronicle has a new way of 
describing a musical composition, when it speaks 
of “that old nocturne of Chopin which begins pom- 
pom (pause) pom-pom (little pause) pe-e-e. Every 
schoolgirl whose parents have paid a guinea for thir- 
teen lessons knows the one I mean,” 


neRe 


We haven’t read a children’s book since we fin- 
ished Boccaccio, but we are going to read H, O. Os- 
good’s “Mildred, Tom and Old Salt” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company) even though we feel sure it is 
nothing like Boccaccio. A man who writes a book 
for children must have in him something singularly 
fine, and tender, and broadly human. Dickens, Field 
and Stevenson wrote for children; many great com- 
posers wrote for them. H. O. O. has put himself in 
good company, and here’s wishing him a big sale for 
Christmas. 

nme 

Much ado is made in the press because a corpse 
revived recently in Paris. Shucks! That happens 
here at the end of nearly every grand opera. 

eRe 

Willy (at piano recital )—“What’s this piece?” 

Nilly—‘“Beethoven’s ‘Les Adieux.’” 

Willy (rising )—‘Well, I’m ready. Let’s go.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING, 


o~- 


DISCOURAGING 


How would you like to be a debutante in New 
York? Clara Deeks, soprano, had her first impor- 
tant public hearing in New York as assisting artist 
to Gigli last Sunday, and she must have known all 
about herself when she read the papers on Monday 
morning. W. J. Henderson, of the Sun, was there 
and wrote: “Miss Deeks is the fortunate possessor 
of a voice of rare beauty and a technic much more 
finished than that usually exhibited by new aspirants 
for lyric honors. Possibly in the course of time she 
will learn how to impart more vitality to her singing, 
which is now somewhat cold.” That is real con- 
structive criticism. The only other one of the senior 
critics who seems to have been present was Max 
Smith, the American, who referred to her as “more 
than acceptable.” Deems Taylor was not there, but 
his assistant, who has been a music critic for about 
ten days, produced the following: “Mr. Gigli was 
assisted by Miss Clara Deeks, a slim, white soprano 
with a voice which seemed at times to match. Her 
light, flexible tones betrayed a moderate richness in 
the middle register, with a suggestion of some dra- 
matic color, but were rather thin on top.” That, of 
course, tells the whole story about Miss Deeks—how 
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she handled that “slim, white voice,” how she sang, 
and so forth; at least the youngster got a good, 
stingy line, and that is what all the boys are after 
nowadays. Miss Deeks’ hardest luck, however, lay 
in the fact that the new assistant to Krehbiel (who 
was not there) has only been a music critic for about 
four days, so, of course, was more cocksure than 
anybody else, and greeted what was an entirely ac- 
ceptable performance with this dainty remark: ‘Last 
spring Mr. Gigli was unfortunate in the singer 
chosen to assist him. Yesterday he was even more 
so. A good deal of valuable time was consumed by 
Clara Deeks, a strident voiced soprano.” This evi- 
dently refers to the time of the Tribune’s spare 
young man—spare in more senses than one. But it’s 
hard luck on a young artist, who made an honest 
effort and with decidedly successful results. 


<> 


MISCELLANY 

On the front page of a copy of the London Daily 
Telegraph for Sunday, September 23, there are 118 
inches of musical advertising, mostly announcements 
of concerts, which conveys the idea that the London 
season has begun early and is likely to be pretty 
busy. There are some things of interest to be ob- 
served, For instance, the watering place of Mar- 
gate considers it worth while to advertise the con- 
certs of its municipal orchestra in the London paper 
as an attraction that will bring visitors all the way 
down from the capital. The Marchesi Singing 
Academy, among “some renowned artist pupils” in- 
cludes “Clara Clemens, Gabrilovitch,” and, with 
the comma in there, it takes a minute or two to 
realize that the celebrated conductor and pianist was 
not also a Marchesi pupil. London appears to love 
the double and triple recital as much as ever. At the 
head of one column Titta Ruffo, Namara and Bratza, 
violinist, are announced to share a program; Tetraz- 
zini, John Charles Thomas and Bratza, another; 
Clara Butt and Kennerly Rumford, a third. On 
November 20 a “Mme. Austral” is to be soloist with 
the London Symphony Orchestra, Can this be a 
sister of the lady who owns the other end of the 
name, Mme. Stralia, and who is to sing here again 
this season? A combination of two unusual names 
for a joint recital are Greta Rost and Foster Why. 
Then there is an announcement of “Nikisch, sole 
managers; Daniel Mayer Company, Ltd.,” which is 
rather startling until one stops to realize it refers to 
young Mitja Nikisch, pianist, Arthur’s son, who has 
just made a decided hit in the English capital. 

We are flattered to find that Thomas Sydney, the 
entertainer, quotes our opinion of him right on the 
front page of the Telegraph. He lives in a street 
with a peculiar name such as one only finds in Lon- 
don: Birdhurst-Rise. And an announcement tells 
us that friend Arthur Shattuck is making a “short 
autumn tour prior to engagements in Scandinavia.” 
He is celebrating Columbus Day (today) by finish- 
ing this short autumn tour in Bournemouth, which 
is a very pleasant place to be in on October 12 pro- 
vided it doesn’t rain. 

And then right at the end of the musical advertis- 
ing, filling the lower right hand corner of the page, 
are the announcements of three money lenders. One 
wonders whether or not this is a slap at the profes- 
sion; but it would be a sin and a shame for anyone, 
musician or otherwise, not to borrow money when 
it is so easily obtained as from this lender: 

Are you in need of money? The right lender has been 
found as last. He does not advertise terms to mislead you 
or to acquire public goodwill; neither does he advertise under 
some assumed fancy name of company. The reason he does 
advertise is to do more business. 

£50 to £50,000 lent on day of application, without any 
security. Banknotes sent by post. My principle of business 
is assistance, not oppression. All information supplied 
gratuitously, confidentially, and post free. Call (preferred), 
‘phone (Gerrard 3482), or write (in confidence). 

Line forms on the right! 


> 
GOOD NEWS 

L. E. Behymer, nestor of Pacific Coast managers, 
is the original optimist of today. Last Monday he 
wired the Musica Courter: “Business looks good 
for entire season. I never had so many courses 
before and all are well sold. Farrar heard in El 
Paso, Tucson, Felix, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
singing to capacity audiences everywhere, with the 
stage filled with extra seats.” 

tote 
A SCREAM! 

This is a scream! It comes from the London 
Musical Mirror, and we have always been led to 
believe that our British cousins could not see a joke: 
“Stratss’ symphonic poem, ‘Macbeth,’ is a com- 
paratively early work without mach distinction. Of 
the same style of composition (but musically far 
superior) is Elgar’s ‘Falstaff.”” Ye Gods! Does 
patriotism lead along the road of madness? 
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SCHOOL OF INTONATION-—ON AN HARMONIC BASIS 
FOR VIOLIN IN XIV PARTS 


nings a thousand years ago, so, also have the problems 

of teaching gradually, and only gradually, emerged 
from the general effort at production and interpretation. It 
cannot be supposed that in the early days there was any 
thought of scientific investigation and solution of the diffi- 
culties of inculcating the master’s knowledge into the minds 
and hands of the pupil. Indeed, it may be taken as perfectly 
certain that the musicians of those old days had no idea 
that there were any such things as complex problems within 
the field of musical mstruction, 

And this is true, too, of late classic times, as is very con- 
clusively proved by the exercise books that have come down 
to us. It seems to have been taken for granted in those 
days that music students who would use the instruction books 
would be gifted with sufficient musical talent to overcome 
the more intimate and delicate difficulties by the force and 
under the guidance of their own mentality, aided by vague 
suggestions from the teacher and by the good old method 
of emulation and imitation, All that the old exercise books 
really ever offered was a series of studies properly graded 
and so conceived that every plainly visible and purely 
mechanical technical problem might be at least once touched 
upon 

This was true of instruction books for pianists, for 
singers and even for the most difficult class of all instru- 
ments, the strings, with the king of them all, the violin, 
at the head. The improvement that has taken place since 
those days—in, roughly speaking, about the past hundred 
years—has been, in nearly every case, calculated chiefly to 
reach the mind of the student, to give the teacher a guide 
by which he could bring before his pupil a clear conception 
of the very essence of the required technical details and of 
the reasons for them. The old rote teaching method, which 
simply meant to play until perfection was attained, has prac- 
tically disappeared, and whereas it may not be a fact, and 
probably is not a fact, that the great genius is made greater 
by these methods, it is no doubt true that for the rank and 
file of players, even including very brilliant concert artists, 
these new methods have proved a very great boon, first in 
lessening and minimizing the difficulties of the student years 
and secondly in placing real knowledge side by side with 
instinct so that in moments of stress and emergency the 
player had something better than mere instinct upon which 
to base his conclusions and the solutions of his problems. 

It was found in all music teaching that the technical side 
and the musical side were far more closely knit together 
than had been suspected by players and teachers of an 
earlier generation. With the growth on the one hand of 
psychology and on the other hand of a knowledge of physics 
and physiology, teachers were enabled to analyze the sub- 
stance of musical production and to separate details and 
elements that were formerly believed to be an inseparable 
unit, at the same time uniting other elements that were 
supposed to be essential opposed. Thus, in the matter of 
technic, even today there is a residue of feeling that technic is 
pamehow opposed to art, that the artist must, to some 
extent, fear technic, that technic may, indeed, be a necessity, 
but must not be overdone and must be handled gingerly. 

Nothing could possibly be more entirely untrue, and the 
reason for the growth of such a superstition was simply 
that musicians did not, and many do not today, know what 
technic really is. A discussion of that question would lead 
us too far ufield to be undertaken within the limits of this 
review, It must satisfy us for the present to point out that 
it is due to the patient effort of such master minds as that of 
the noted pedagogue, Otokar Sevcik, one of the most famous 
of all violin teachers, that the known limits of what is 
embraced under the single term of technic should have been 
gradually enlarged so as really to embrace all that that term 
implies, 

For technic is not merely dexterity. It is far more than 
that. And it begins not in the hand but in the mind. That, 
perhaps, has always been realized, but it was left to Prof. 
Sevcik to discover the solution of certain problems of violin 
playing and to show that these problems were not muscular 
but mental and musical. These problems, naturally, dealt 
chiefly with questions of intonation, questions that have 
brougiit discouragement and despair into more than one 
sensitive consciousness, a despair of ever learning the exact 
proper position for any finger on the string, since the posi- 
tion, correct in one contextual instance, proved to be in- 
correct in another, It was from this point that Prof. Sevcik 
began his revolutionizing method, and the far sweeping 
result of it must have surprised even himself. 

It is, no doubt, entirely due to accident, to the convergence 
of coeval lines of thought, that this harmonic method of 
Prof. Sevcik, intended, primarily, perhaps solely, as means 
of perfecting intonation, should have paralleled the intensive 
chord structural systems that have now been adopted in 
nearly all music teaching from the tonic sol-fa and mov- 
able do sight-singing methods to the most advanced instruc- 
tion in instrumental and vocal technic and the teaching of 
composition and counterpoint, even form and instrumenta- 
tion. It was simultaneously discovered by many investigators 
that the bases of technic in all its forms, including dexterity, 
is mind, co-ordination, the ability to think music before 
playing it or singing it or writing it. From this came the 
modern methods of musica! mind training, it being now a 
fully recognized fact that the hand (or the pen) cannot go 
beyond the thought 

And it is no small feature of importance in the new work 
by Prof, Sevcik now under review that the mind of the 
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student is trained systematically along harmonic lines, that 
the student learns things by this method of which he formerly 
never even heard, Furthermore, the Sevcik method goes 
far beyond anything that has been thought of or considered 
in methods for other instruments. The pianist, the singer, 
the composer need know nothing of such abstruse and 
infinitely delicate matters as differences between various 
systems of tuning, the tempered, the just, the true. These 
matters, indeed, have been left to the laboratory, and 
musicians have either scorned such efforts or have mis- 
understood them altogether. 

No subject is less understood than this particular subject 
of the tempered scale, equal temperament, as it is called, 
and the various other supposed scales, which, however, are 
purely imaginary and do not exist in fact. Even Helmholz 
himself, the greatest of all investigators, fell into error in 
his deductions owing, perhaps, to his lack of musical train- 
ing and instinct. The matter is somewhat too involved to 
discuss in detail here, but the reader will find it fully ex- 
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plained in the Musicat Courter of December 25, 1912, in an 
article entitled “A Defense of Discord,” and in the articles 
on harmony entitled “The Perfect Modernist,” in the De- 
cember 1, 1921, and following issues of this journal. 

It may be summarized as follows: Every interval in 
music takes on a different size according to the key and 
chord in which it is used. The piano scale with twelve 
notes to the octave is merely a compromise. Each one of 
the twelve notes represents not one sound but twelve sounds, 
one for each key. This is called the tempered scale, and is 
supposed to be a strict compromise, each semitone being 
exactly the same size as all the others, so that the octave is 
divided into twelve proportionally equal intervals. There- 
fore, practically and exactly speaking every note in every 
chord is slightly out of tune. 

But this does not mean that there are new notes or new 
chords. A third is still a third, and a fourth a fourth, etc., 
even if they are out of tune. And what actually happens is, 
that the mind of the listener adjusts these differences, and 
though the ears must hear the false intonation, the mind 
makes up the real intonation and gets the harmony as it is 
intended. If the tuning is correct in the sense of being 
equally incorrect throughout the scale the music will not 
sound out of tune on the piano because the piano tone is 
so little sustained that the impression of falsity is brief 
and negligible. Nevertheless, even with the piano there is 
a certain effort of mental adjustment and consequent loss of 
pleasure. On fretted instruments on the other hand, like the 
mandolin, the tuning is never properly tempered and is al- 
ways out of tune. 

Yet until Prof. Sevcik revolutionized violin teaching, the 
violin was always treated as if it were a fretted instrument. 
The raised frets, it is true, were absent, but the pupil, at 
least always the beginner, was taught to put his finger on a 
certain particular and unchangeable place, and the entire 
training consisted of an effort to give the pupil such absolute 
control of his hand that the finger would actually always 
stop the string at exactly the same point for any particular 
note, 

Nor was it ever suggested to the pupil that there might 
be necessary variations. There was even a school of violin 
playing whose disciples believed that it was best to pla 
“high,” that is, rather wide finger intervals—as if any suc 
rule were invariably possible 

In an introduction to the new Sevcik method by Alfred 
Remy it is stated that “every violinist knows from personal 
yo aap that the same tone must often be stop at a 
different place, sometimes hi , sometimes lower.” 

hat may be true of finished violinists, or of finished 
concert artists. It is certainly not true either of the rank 
and file of players or of the rank and file of teachers. And 
as for the students, until Prof. Sevcik gave his ideas to the 


world such a thing was never heard of by them. And the 
incorporation of these facts of intonation into a violin in- 
struction method as its very basis by Prof. Sevcik was an 
achievement, the importance of which is incalculable. To 
say that it will revolutionize violin teaching is to tell only a 
part of the story. It will give the virtuosos themselves a 
knowledge of what they are actually doing and why, wh.ch 
was never before even dreamed of. And as it gradually 
sweeps down through the strata of violin players and players 
on other stringed instruments it will bring about a reform 
and an improvement the magnitude of which we cannot today 
even foresee in imagination. 

At the beginning of the first of the seventeen volumes of 
this huge and all-embracing work, the author explains in a 
very few words the “defects of the system of tuning the 
violin in perfect fifths.” This is evidently intended for the 
teacher and not for the student, at least not for the beginner, 
for whom such problems can have no meaning. It em- 
braces what has already been written in this brief review in 
another and somewhat more technical form. Prof, Sevcik 
limits his remarks to the exigencies of actual practice, and 
gives several examples of chords of three notes, two of 
which are open strings, for instance D—B—E and G—E—A, 
calling attention to the fact that these chords cannot be 
played in perfect tune—“if he plays the perfect fourth cor- 
rectly, the major sixth sounds flat; and when the major 
sixth is correct, the perfect fourth sounds sharp.” 

This, then, leads us instantly to an understanding o1 
harmonic as opposed to melodic violin study, and upon this 
premise the author builds up his entire system. And such 
a system! From almost the very first lesson, after certain 
preliminary exercises on the open strings, the young pupil 
begins to learn the art of playing two notes at a time, one 
of them an open string, and always so conceived as to bring 
the finger into the proper position. 

Through long exercises, with a thoroughness that is 
highly commendable and is one of the features that makes 
this book the supremely great work that it is, the first 
finger is directed to be played in association with the various 
open strings, in fourths and sixths, And thus early, too, 
the difficulty of stopping a single note with two open strings 
is touched upon, and it is shown that there are times when 
the finger cannot and must not remain in the same position 
successively in both associations, and an exclamation point 
is placed above the dangerous note, which means “correct 
the intonation.” Thus, for instance, the fourth B—E, the 
first finger on the A string and the open E, is followed 
immediately by the same first finger on the A string with 
the open D string, and.the necessity for a slight adjustment 
of the finger becomes obvious. 

Obvious, that is, now that the great Sevcik has shown us 
that it is obvious. But how many years did teaching go on 
and on with these very intervals, with these same open 
strings, and not a word from the teacher as to the necessity 
of moving the finger to the correct place? And how many 
fine ears were deadened by listening and becoming accus- 
tomed to their own mistakes aided and abetted by the 
ignorant instructor ? 

Upon this basis the entire system is slowly built up, first 
in the first position, then in the other positions. The entire 
harmonic system, all of the chords, double stopping, bowing, 
phrasing, etc., is introduced into the portion of the work 
devoted to the first position, that is, the first five books, 
about two hundred large sized music pages. 

When the positions are taken up they are introduced all 
at once! The old system which turned out pupils able to read 
fluently in perhaps the second and third positions, because 
these positions were taught first, and always a little less 
familiar with the higher positions, has been discarded. The 
first position, indeed, is stressed in the Sevcik method, but 
all of the other positions are treated as equally easy and 
equally important, as, of course, they are. And these posi- 
tions are constantly mingled almost to the end of the work, 
not in the old method of using several positions in a single 
piece, but confining a piece to a single position, which is the 
only way reading in the positions is ever properly learned. 

It .would be impossible in the space allotted to this review 
to outline in detail all of the innumerable elements that serve 
to make this a complete work. That it is the work of an 
experienced pedagogue is evident. Everything is touched 
upon, nothing it omitted, nothing is left to guess-work. At 
times the professor takes a humorous view of it, as in the 
matter of the vibrato or tremolando which, as he says, pupils 
will use anyway, in spite of any prohibition on the part of 
their teachers, and therefore oleh just as well be taught 
correctly. The teacher bows to the will of the pupil! 

From the beginning to the end, the work is absolutely 
consistent. Never for a single moment does the author 
forget his original premise: intonation on an harmonic basis, 
and the use of this book will prove to be a guarantee of 
success for pupil and teacher alike. It is an achievement 
second to none, and must be recognized as the dividing line 
between oid and new methods of violin instruction, the 
methods of the past and the methods of the future. 


“Mrs. Bobby” Now 


This was an unusually important week in the life of 
“Miss oe. Besler, for on October 10 she became “Mrs. 
ay he lucky man is Harold B. Gardner. But 
- y” is not going to let a little thing like getting mar- 
ried interfere with her delightful recital work, and her 
first appearance of the season will be in New Bedford, Mass., 
November 4. The following day, November 5, she will 
give the first of a series of recitals for children at the 
Punch and Judy Theater, New York. This year she is to 
be under the management of Charles Drake. 


Heifetz to Give Recital Here 


Jascha Heifetz who during the past week filed his first 
citizenship papers with the intention of making his per- 
manent residence in rica, will open his season in Law- 
rence, Mass., on the afternoon of October 22. His first 
New York recital is scheduled for Carnegie Hall on the 
afternoon of October 28. 
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‘Rudolf Friml Opens Studio for Coaching 
and Light Opera 


The announcement that Rudolf Friml has opened a studio 
for coaching and preparing students for the light opera 
stage will be received with considerable interest throughout 
the country, Mr, Friml is a composer of distinction and a 
— with more experience in light opera and operetta 

robably any one who is at the present time composing 
for a lighter field. There are certaiuly few eomposers 
who have contributed so many fascinating studies for the 
piano, and since 1912, when his operetta, ““The- Firefly,” be- 
came the sensation of our local stage, in rapid eer 
he has: contributed “High Jinks,” “Some Time, lori- 
ang OS “Tumble In,” ‘The Little Whopper,” an 
otheg3:-°*-* 

Mr. Friml was born in Prague on December 7, 1881) and 
received his early education at the Prague Conservatory. 
His first visit to America in 1901 was as accompanist toa 
great violinist, Kubelik, and he returned here in’ 1906, when 
he toured the country giving recitals and orchestral con- 
cepts-as a pianist, the New York Symphony Orchestra per- 
forming one of his concertos during that time. Since then 
he has, tmade N ew York his permanent home. 

His sitions, both operetta and for the piano, dre 
marked w | originality and a spontaneity that causes his 
work to Ne ifidiyidual. Aside from his musicianship, he) is 
a thorough master of stage technic, and is perhaps one “ 
the best known directors we have. So it can easily be se 
what an important addition Mr, Friml! will be to the Subic 0 
life of New York. There are very) few studios where such 
training can be acquired, and the field for singers in musital 
comedy and operetta sig almost unlimited. 

Mr. Frim! will only give a few hours each imotning ‘to 
this special training, as he is preparing a new operetta 
which. will soon be pr “This should be good news 
indeed to those students who wish to specialize in «light 
opera. He will also give instruction in composition to ad- 
vanced musicians. 


Sue 





Carl V. Lachmund to Publish Book on His 
Studies With Liszt 


Carl V. Lachmund, one of New York’s best known com- 
posers and teachers, will soon publish a diary which he 
kept while a student with Franz Liszt at Weimer. The 
American composer received his musical education at Co- 
logne and Berlin, and from 1882 to 1884 was a student of 
Liszt. Students of that period experienced a very wonder- 
ful three years, probably the last of the master’s years of 
active teaching, for it will be remembered that he died in 
1886 at the age of seventy-five. 

By those who have been permitted to read sections of 
Mr. Lachmund’s manuscripts, the forthcoming volume is 
considered to be one of the most intimate accounts yet 
written of this great composer, It will fill two volumes 
compiled from manuscript notes on the students of Liszt 
at that period, their daily routine and the master’s actual 
lessons in detail, as well as hundreds of his comments on 
the great classic compositions of pee literature. Besides 
the results of his observations, Mr. Lachmund is including 
a number of articles from Liszt’s own hand, including his 
manuscript diary for the year 1878, which will be a con- 
tribution of great value to \Wagnerian history, as that year 
marked the first production of the “Ring.” Mr. Lachmund 
also gives his own impressions of “Parsifal,” which he 
heard at the premiére in Beyreuth in 1882. 

The manuscripts from which the forthcoming volumes 
have been compiled are bound in four stout volumes, which 
contain every detail of each lesson Mr. Lachmund received 
from Liszt; a minute account of those who were present, and 
hundreds of pages of Liszt’s comments while traveling and 
upon the people with whom he came in contact. All serious 
lovers of musical history are going to find it a new and 
important contribution to what is known of musical life in 
the 80’s. At an early date the MusicaL Courter will give a 
more lengthy account of this important publication. 


Cleveland Institute Begins Third Year 

The Cleveland Institute of Music began its third year in 
brilliant fashion on October 2, with an enrollment of record 
size. Under the direction of the distinguished composer, 
Ernest Bloch, the school has steadily broadened the scope 
of its influence and activities, until now it ranks indisput- 
ably among the city’s leading musical factors. In order to 
find and foster musical talent the Institute awarded this 
year a large number of scholarships. 

The program planned embraces a wide range of activities. 
Mr. Bloch will again give his series of lectures on alternate 
Wednesday afternoons; the Institute chorus, which is open 
to all who can qualify, will again meet weekly; Roger 
Sessions will continue his weekly course of lectures on 
music history. Ensemble and sight-singing classes are again 
in the curriculum, and Dalcroze Eurythmics, under Jean 
Binet, will be a featured study. An innovation will be a 
course in Improvisation, given by Mr. Binet. 

The evening classes in instruments, Dalcroze and musical 
appreciation, begun last year, will be continued, as will the 
monthly faculty and student recitals. During the year it is 
aces to give a series of artist-recitals free to the general 
public. 


Miserendino in Larger Studios 


Illuminato Miserendino, concert violinist and teacher, who 
studied with Prof. Sevcik in Vienna and later appeared in 
concert in Europe and New York, being soloist on the same 
programs with such artists at Pasquale Amato, Mme. Rap- 
pold, Luca Botta, Anna Case, De Segurola and others, has 
been obliged to move into larger studios in order to accom- 
modate his ever increasing clientele. His New York studio 
is a veritable beehive of activity, while his Mt. Vernon 
en where he teaches every Tuesday and Friday, is just 
as busy. 


Schauffler Off for Europe 
Lawrence Schauffler, pianist, sailed recently on the Mon- 
golia bound for Berlin, where he will make his head- 
quarters for the winter. He will devote his time to study 
and some playing. 
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PHILLIP GORDON 


Brilliant Pianist Continues His Successes 


Mr. Gordon Tours America, Beginning October 


and is Booked Nearly Solidly Until May 


a few open dates are available 


“Mr. Gordon’s work was markedly 
fine. His masterly rendition of the ex- 
tremely exacting program of last night 
won him an indisputable place among 
the foremost ranks of pianists.” 

—San Antonio Express 


“Mr. Gordon’s playing was charac- 
terized by a sureness and mastery, ex- 
hibiting marvelous technique together 
with a sympathetic interpretation and 
brilliant rendition.” 

— Wichita Eagle 


“A pianist with an exceptionally fluent 
and cleancut technique and a refined 
style, with a tone that is never forced 
but always limpid and beautiful.” 


—Nashville Tennessean 


“His vital and energetic style enabled 
him especially to treat the master 
composers with an individuality that 
was not only charming but extremely 
stimulating as well.” 

—Memphis Commercial Appeal 


“In Mr. Gordon the audience heard 
a pianist of the first rank, possessing 
transcendental technical equipment as 
well as a most interesting style of 
interpretation.” 


—Omaha Bee 


“His touch is unfailingly beautiful, his 
technique is splendid and few pianists 
could give a more electrifying perform- 
ance of Liszt’s Twelth Rhapsody.” 


—Buffalo Express 
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MUSIC AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 


By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
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Within the past ten years the development of the orchestra 
n the high school has been very rapid. Perhaps more prog- 
ress has been made in this direction than in any other phase 
of school music. There are those who would go so far as 
to say that the high school orchestra is the outstanding 
music in secondary education. We cannot 
concur heartily in this opinion, because the high school or- 
chestra is usually limited in membership and deals with a 
selected few, the great majority being merely listeners. We 
believe that the most important part of secondary music is 
appreciation in its fullest sense, because it is the one division 
of the subject which includes every pupil who attends school 
No attempt should be made to underrate any part of the 
subject, and supervisors should be cautious in stressing one 
phase of the work to the prejudice of another. 


feature ot 


ORGANIZATION OF ORCHESTRAS, 

It is an optimistic condition that at the present time prac- 
high school in the United States has an or- 
These orchestras are more or less the growth of 
many years of hard work and study. It is interesting to 
review the type of work which is being done today as com- 
pared with that of fifteen years ago. More ambitious works 
are being rehearsed, orchestras are more complete in in- 
strumentation, and there is a higher standard of musician- 
ship among school directors, The time is not far distant 
when orchestral study and training will be the outstanding 
feature of a supervisor's preparation, 

rhe great difficulty seems to be in the initial organization. 


cally every 


chestra 


The string instruments predominate, The wood-wind is 
practically nil, and the brass section is incomplete. The 
clever teacher will face this problem in a manner similar 
to that of a doctor in a clinic. He will not try to do the 


impossible, but will carefully analyze the material which he 
has at hand and preceed accordingly. 

The most important procedure is to take the various sec- 
tions of the orchéstra and train them sepafately. The com- 
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TRAINING THE AMATEUR ORCHESTRA 


Problems of the Ordinary High School from the Standpoint of Organization and Management 


mon mistake appears to be in the violin section, particularly 
that of putting the weakest players on the second violin part. 
As we have pointed out before, the only way in which an 
orchestra can really be developed is to take those children 
who are not particularly good violinists and try to interest 
them in the viola or the double bass. We find as a rule a 
great many unnecessary cornet players. These pupils should 
be encouraged to study other brass instruments and gradually 
develop themselves as players of the French horn, tuba, 
trombone, ect. After each section has been rehearsed for 
some time, during which particular attention shall be paid 
to correct intonation and skilful manipulation of the instru- 
ment, the various choirs are put together for an ensemble 
rehearsal, 
Tue PropLems or THE CONDUCTOR. 

A common mistake made by the average conductor is that 
of seeking perfection in the early stages. Mistakes are 
bound to be made, and these mistakes must be largely over- 
looked in order that the pupils may gain the power to per- 
form in the ensemble, rather than as individual players. 
A very interesting article by George Colburn, entitled “The 
Amateur Orchestra,” appeared in the September issue of 
“The Violinist.” The following is a quotation: 

“Conducting a rehearsal should be nine-tenths 
listening, and I have evolved a few rules to supple- 
ment this statement. Do not hesitate to change the 
conventional arrangement of the players. Bring for- 
ward any group that needs help, and do not hesitate 
to step down and examine the part and correct the 
occasional misprint. After you have started a num- 
ber, retire to the next room. They will get on sur- 
prisingly well without you, and many defects will 
be revealed to you, especially in intonation. Take a 
p:ece through a pianissimo with a warning that the 
members shall listen much and play softly. 

“Save time by marking the difficult passages with 
letters, and do not attempt to correct the incidental 
mistake. Misconceptions and actual technical defici- 
encies are the proper indications for repetitions. The 
good conductor will be known by what he rehearses. 

“I have attained the best results by rehearsing the 
strings several weeks, adding next the wood-winds, 
and later, after a separate session, the brasses. The 
drums can well be dispensed with until full final re- 
hearsals. 

es 

“One of the surprising things brought about in 
public performance is the variation of reaction of 
the individual to the audience. As a rule this stimula- 
tion brings about good results. The unhappy results 
come when the vigorous and dashing player at re- 
hearsal becomes a tame and cooing dove, and the 
inefficient but discreet rehearser, with a sense of 
personal responsibility, valorously and loudly pro- 
claims the difficulties yet to be mastered. 

“I believe the amateur orchestra can be a vital 
factor in the future of native music, both for the 
performer and the creator. If the great singer can 
come from the coal mine or boiler factory, it is 
more than probable that the potential horn or oboe 
of symphony capacity may have his future revealed 
to him through some community orchestra.” 

The above statements are made by one who apparently 
has had practical experience, not only with the school 
amateur, but with the adult amateur as well. It is un- 
fortunate as far as school work is concerned that a great 
many people who are doing this work were not proficiently 
trained for such a great task. With many of them it is 
really a devotion to duty and a sense of loyalty that prompts 
their co-operation, rather than a well organized motive in 
self preparation. Leadership, particularly that part of it 
which has to do with musical interpretation, is a very posi- 
tive and necessary requisite. Supervisors of music should 
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FREDERIC PERSSON, 
the coach accompanist, has reopened his studios at 201 West 
Highty-fifth street, where his work is in full swing. Owing 
to the demands for his services in New York, he has been 
obliged to refuse several offers of extended tours with well 
known artists. This season he has added some new artists 
to the list of those who are coaching with him. Because of 
the many requests that have come to him for piano instruc- 
tion, Mr. Persson has also decided to take a limited number 
of pupils, Recently he made some records of German lieder 
with Claire Dug. 





study orchestral scores along with books on conducting and 
instrumentation. It is not a difficult thing to become familiar 
with the character of instruments, their limitations, and their 
scope. It takes many years for a real orchestra fo be 
developed, but the time can be shortened if the people in 
charge of this work would only learn before they start to 
teach, and not have to learn while they are teaching. 

We look forward hopefully to the time when public school 
systems throughout the United States will employ specially 
trained men and women for this particular work. There is 
a great field for it still left untouched. Music has become 
such an important part of education that it can hardly be 
dissassociated from history, literature and language. And 
yet even today we find educators who for some unexplored 
reason cannot appreciate that education in music has ad- 
vanced beyond the hum-drum piano practice stage. 


Grace Northrup’s Coast Success 


Grace Northrup, soprano, has just returned to New 
York after three and a half months on the Pacific Coast. 
She had some excellent appearances in San Francisco, 
Oakland and San Jose, when people expressed themselves 
as greatly pleased with her singing. At the Loring Club 
concert May 23, beside a group of songs, she sang an inter- 
esting cycle for male chorus and soprano solo, “May- 
time” (Brewer). June 13 she was soloist with the Orpheus 
Club of Oakland; June 30 again soloist in a splendid per- 
formance of “The Messiah,” given in the large Oakland 
auditorium, under the direction of Wallace Sabin, with a 
large chorus and splendid orchestra. 

Besides these there was an appearance during the 
Shriners’ celebration in San Francisco, and another in San 
Jose in July. August 15 she gave her San Francisco 
recital, and clippings tell of her success. She considers 
this recital one of the finest she has ever given. The 
audience was most inspiring, she says, as it was made up 
largely of real music lovers, professional singers, and 
other musicians of San Francisco and Oakland. Benjamin 
S. Moore played artistic accompaniments. 

In addition to these concert appearances she was ex- 
ceedingly busy with a large class of pupils, many of whom 
are holding solo positions in San Francisco and Oakland. 
So she had a very busy summer, and is already at work 
on programs for the coming season. Miss Northrup is 
under the management of M. H. Hanson. 


Claussen Sings for Hospital Patients 


In connection with one of her recent engagements, Julia 
Claussen visited the United States Veterans’ Hospital, No. 
45, at Biltmore, N. C., and sang for the soldier patients. 
After her appearance, a letter was received from the chief 
of the medical social service in which the following para- 
graph appeared: 

Words cannot tell you how much we appreciated your visit to our 
hospital. I know that you enjoyed coming yourszlf, but we will 
always remember you as one of our friends who came and cheered 
up the patients, 

Starting this month, Mme. Claussen will make many 
concert and recital appearances before rejoining the Metro- 
politan in February to sing leading mezzo. soprano roles 
there. 


Schola Cantorum Wants Singers 


The first rehearsal of the Schola Cantorum chorus, now 
entering upon its fourteenth season under Kurt Schindler’s 
leadership, was held October 11. The chorus will give 
the usual two public concerts at Carnegie Hall, on Decem- 
ber 20 and March 14, detailed announcements of which will 
be made later, and will also assist at two concerts by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, in the Young People’s 
series. Applications for membership in the chorus, open 
to anyone who has a good, trained voice and can read music 
at sight, are being received now, and should be made in 
writing addressed to the secretary at 333 Fourth Avenue. 
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One of Sixteen Cellists to Pay Tribute to Memory of 
' Francesco Serato 


Arturo Bonucci, the brilliant Italian cellist, who returns 
to America next month for his second concert tour, sends 
the attached interesting photograph of himself and fifteen 
other Italian cellists who recently. took part in a memorial 
program at the Sala del Liceo Musicale in Bologna in 
honor of their former teacher, 

Francesco Serato, Italy’s most v 

famous pedagogue of that in- 
strument. Born in 1843, Serato 
died in 1919. He founded his 
school in 1872, and the program 
gave a chronological list of its 
graduates, numbering nearly 209. 
The proceeds of the concert were 
given to the school. 

The program consisted of an 
oration by Alfred Testoni; the 
Cesar Franck concerto for violin 
and piano, played by Arrigo 
Serato, son of the famous maestro, 
with Ernesto Consolo at the 
piano; “Requiem,” by David 
Popper, and “Scena Campestre,” 
by Francesco Serato, the latter 
two numbers played by sixteen 
cellists and organ. Those par- 
taking in the program in addition 
to Mr. Bonucci were the cellists 
Livio Boni, Ercole Brettagna, 
Nerio Brunelli, Renato Ceccarelli, 
Antonio Certani, Federico de 
Maria Cesari, Eligio Cremonini, 
Amleto Fabbri, Samuele Grossi, Benedetto Mazzacurati, 
Alfredo Medica, Prospero Montecchi, Emilio Rizzi, Dante 
Serra, Gino Tommasi and Arturo Vecchia. A painting of 
Maestro Serato is shown in the rear. 


Namara Returning After Big London Success 

From a cablegram just received from Lionel Powell, the 
well known London manager, it is learned that Marguerite 
Namara was a “very great success” in her recital at the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, on September 26. Details of 
her performance there follow by letter. Her program was 
a most interesting and unusual one, including compositions 
by Sir Landon Ronald, the conductor of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who has engaged her as soloist on the 
spring tour of that eminent musical organization. 

Mme. Namara sailed from England aboard the S. S. 
Homeric on October 11 and will arrive in America in time to 
start her fall concert tour later in the month. Among the 
engagements which she will sing before the first of the year 
will be appearances as soloist with the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra at Baltimore, and as soloist at a pair of concerts 
by the new City Symphony Orchestra of New York. On 
December 17 she will sing in Boston. After the first of the 
year she will fill various other engagements before return- 
ing to Europe on January 27. 


Schumann Heink Plays Fairy Godmother 


Shortly before the appearance of the great contralto, 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, in one of her recent concerts, 
a small boy, poorly attired, who had watched the great 
crowd file into the auditorium, looked wistfully up at the 
windows of the room, in which it was apparent the singer 
was waiting for the performance to begin. 

Suddenly there appeared at the window just above him 
a smiling woman—a woman with a gray gown with beauti- 
ful earrings in her ears, and with scarlet flowers in her 
dress. 

As he looked his eyes grew big with astonishment, for 
the motherly-looking woman did not move quickly away; 
on the contrary, she stopped and looking down into the 
face of the little boy threw him a kiss and gave him one 
of her heart-warming smiles, and then turned and said 
something to another person in the room. Needless to say, 
among the great diva’s most enthusiastic auditors at the 
concert, in a prominent place in the front row was the 
youthful admirer. 


Selwitz Busy Booking His Artists 


Samuel D. Selwitz, Chicago manager, is at present on 
a booking tour and reports a number of engagements 
for his artists. He has made arrangements for the appear- 
ance of Jascha Sewitz, violinist, and Mary Welch, con- 
tralto, in joint recital, at the Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston (Ill.), October 13. He also has made arrange- 
ments for several of his artists to appear at the spring 
festival in Charleston in April. Mr. Selwitz likewise has 
booked his entire group of artists, including Vittorio Ari- 
mondi, the basso of the Chicago Opera, for the spring 
festival at Lafayette (Ind.), during the last week in March. 
Other cities in which Mr. Selwitz has signed engagements 
for his artists are Indianapolis, Terre Haute, Kokoma, 
Richmond and Columbus (Ind.), and Danville (IIl.) 


Norfleet Trio Expects Fine Season 


The Norfleet Trio, composed of sisters and brother, has 
good reason to “expect a good season,” for it has already 
booked engagements in North Carolina, Indianapolis (with 
the Matinee Musical Club), Kansas City Music Club, Okla- 
homa (Bryan’s Artist Course), and Gainesville, Tex., two 
concerts under the auspices of Nellie Phelps, music school 
supervisor, herself a Norfleet Studio graduate, and with 
others to come. The tour will take the trio through all the 
principal Southern states. Six programs for juniors will 
be given in Chicago, the immediate result of the successful 
“Junior Concert” there last May. Just before leaving on 
this extended tour the trio will play in Georgetown, Conn., 
and at the Hillside School, Norwalk, Conn. 


Hurlbut’s Lectures Attract 


The lecture-recitals of Harold Hurlbut, disciple of Jean 
de Reszke, have been an important feature of his trans- 
+ continental tour. A novelty in every community in which he 
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has appeared, the vocalists and teachers have turned out 
en masse to hear the tenor’s straightforward explanation 
of vocal technic as taught him by the great Polish master. 
Mr. Hurlbut’s unusual voice and vocalism, his ringing 
high tones and ease of production, as well as his compelling 
description of Jean de Reszke and his present day message 





CELLISTS IN TRIBUTE TO SERATO. 


to the world of vocal students, have won much attention for 
him. His following has grown notably and his work this 
summer has doubled that of 1921. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Lectures on Her Trinity 
Principle Pedagogy 


Effa Ellis Perfield has completed two summer schools in 
which she had teachers from thirty-four different states, 
and one from China. She has already started a heavy 
schedule for the season’s work. Recently she gave a mu- 
sical chalk talk on musical pedagogy for a Staten Island 
club, also one for the Jamaica School of Music. On Oc 





EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD. 


tober 12 (today) she gives a chalk talk and rhythm lesson 
for the Warren Street M. E. Church Community Center, 
307 Warren street, Brooklyn. On October 17 she will speak 
on her “Trinity Principle Pedagogy” for the Woman’s Club 
in New Brighton, Staten Island. In the evening she gives 
a public music lesson to the pupils of the Staten Island 
Academy, under the auspices of Mrs. Olive Cleveland Mil- 
ler and Jessie Smith. November 2, Mrs. Perfield will give 
a talk for the Elizabeth (N. J.) Woman’s Club. October 
28, at three p. m., at the Magna Chordia Hall, 10 East 
Forty-fourth street, this city, Mrs. Perfield will give a music 
and musicianship lesson to children and adults who have 
never studied before, to demonstrate how quickly Hearing, 
Seeing, and Touching may be unfolded because of a scientific 
presentation. 

All beginners in music are invited to take part in this 
lesson. Beginning November 4 and continuing each first Sat- 
urday in the month, at the Magna Chordia Hall, teachers 
who are exponents of the Trinity Principle Pedagogy will 
present pupils to demonstrate piano, voice, violin and harp 
work, Beginning November 11, at the same hall, and con- 
tinuing each second Saturday in the month, Mrs. Perfield 
will conduct a musicianship recital in which she will use 


children and adult pupils of 100 scientifically trained musical 
pedagogues. 

Each musicianship recital will demonstrate one “subject. 
The November recital will demonstrate Rhythm. The De- 
cember recital will demonstrate “Recall and Fore Feeling 
in Singing and Playing.” The February recital will demon- 
strate harmony and composition. 

March will demonstrate the three educational senses: Ear, 
Eye, Touch. The April one will close the series with a 
musicianship contest, recalling all of the subjects. 





Matzenauer on Tour to Coast 

On October 2, Margaret Matzenauer began a five weeks’ 
tour which will take her to the coast, where she has been 
engaged for nine appearances, including three with the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra. Among the cities in which 
Mme. Matzenauer will sing on her way to the coast are 
Youngstown and Butler, Ohio; Helena, Mont.; Seattle, 
Wash.; Portland, Ore., and Victoria, B. C. The programs 
for these concerts comprise operatic arias, including several 
Wagnerian selections, lieder, and songs in English. 


Re-engagements for May Korb 


May Korb has been engaged as soloist for the first con- 
cert of the MacDowell Club in Williamsport, October 17 
This engagement came after Miss Korb’s success at the 
Allentown Festival on Labor Day, when she was heard 
by thousands of people. Her manager, Annie Friedberg, 
while in Allentown with Miss Korb, booked the charming 
soprano for five reéngagements throughout Pennsylvania 
November 22 Miss Korb is engaged for a New Jersey 
concert. 


Caroline Lowe Resumes Vocal Instruction 

Caroline Lowe, vocal teacher, has returned to her New 
York studio, at 50 West 67th street, after an extended 
tour to the Coast, British Columbia, Lake Louise and 
Banff, Canada. She was entertained by many former 
pupils along the way, especially in Seattle, Minneapolis 
and Cleveland. A number of these pupils are planning 
to come to New York to resume their work with Mme 
Lowe this winter. 


Olga Samaroff’s Season “Opens in Philadelphia 


Olga Samaroff's return to the concert platform will take 
place on Monday, October 16, when she will give a recital 
at the Foyer in Philadelphia.. Mme. Samaroff's first 
appearance with orchestra this season will be on October 
19, when she will be soloist with the Detroit Orchestra. 


Robinson Duff Pupil in Recital 
Frank Sheridan, pianist, and Mrs. Elizabeth Sheridan, 
contralto, pupil of Mrs. Robinson Duff, gave a successful 
recital on Tuesday evening, September 19, at Manchester, 
Mass. 


Alberti Pupil Engaged 
Elvin Smith, accompanist, who has studied this special 
branch of the art in the studio of Sol Alberti, has been 
engaged to accompany Evelyn Scotney, soprano, during the 
present season. 
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THURSDAY, OCTOBER 5 
THE UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS 


Che Ukrainian National Chorus, of which many good 
things had been heard from Europe, brought over through 
the enterprise of Max Rabinoff, began its American tour at 
Carnegie Hall on Thursday evening, October 5. The 
chorus is made up of about fifteen female singers and nearly 
twice as many men, including four of those famous deep 
Russian basses whose low tones sound like the soft notes 

fatuba, Under the direction of Prof. Alexander Koshetz 
the chorus sang two groups of Ukranian folk songs, but 
folk songs that have been distorted out of their original 
form in being arranged by cultivated musicians, including 
Demootsky, Leontoy.ch, Stetzenko, Lyssenko, Barvinski and 
Prof. Koshetz himself. There are some exquiste tunes 
among them, notably one—it cannot be named because the 
program was not followed with exactness—in which a solo 
ilto voice carried the melody to a humming accompaniment 
of the chorus. In fact there was a tremendous amount of 
this humming accompaniment throughout the singing of the 
horu This alto voice just spoken of—the singer's name 
vas not given—seemed to be about the only one among the 
singers that was rich and warm; as a whole the 
female voices are cold, rather hard, but quite unique. The 
opranos, humming pianissimo, produce a peculiar tone of 
marvelous purity and of quality that is distinctly not that 
of the human voice, sounding quite unearthly. The tenors 
and baritones are fair, the basses splendid. 

Prof. Koshetz has his singers absolutely under command. 
hey produce every grade of dynamic force at his will and 
pecial effects-—such as sforzandos—with impressive surety. 
Singing quietly—especially humming quietly, as they so often 
do—the effect, with the marvelous tuba-like basses providing 
a sustained foundation voice, is distinctly like that of an 
organ. It is chorus singing of the very highest standard. 

Of the soloists presented with the chorus, Mme, Nina 
Koshetz is no stranger here. Her excellent work has often 
heen praised in these columns and needs no fresh review 
now. Her group comprised numbers by Glinka, Tschai- 
kowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Scriabin and 
Moussorgsky, some of them sung with cello obligato. 

Che new artist, heard.for the first time in this country, 
was Mme. Oda Slobodskaja, soprano of the Petrograd 
Opera. Mme, Slobodskaja had evidently caught a cold in 
the untimely New York weather and judgment on her voice 
must be reserved for another appearance. Of her artistry 
there is no question, She sang a group of arias and songs 
which included works by Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Cui, 
Glazounoff, Rachmaninoff and Tschaikowsky. 

All the chorus members were clad in the picturesque and 
colorful national costumes, When they entered they were 
literally bombarded with bouquets of flowers, numberless 
bouquets, thrown onto the stage by countrymen and women 
who filled the front rows of the hall. The applause was 
tremendous at the entrance and after all the favorite num- 
bers 

The chorus was heartily welcomed by the critics, as well 
as by the public that heard it. W. J. Henderson said of it 
in the Herald: “The sound and gradations were those of a 
remarkable body of strings and wood winds. The dynamics 
were extraordinary. The sudden fortes struck like blows. 
The swells were like the heave of a deep sea. The diminish- 
ing chords at the end of some numbers were magical.” 
Deems Taylor in the World said: “They sang with a pre- 
cision and finish, a perfection of diction and command of 
dynamics such as are seldom heard here.” 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 7 


women 


ISADORA DUNCAN 


On Saturday afternoon, October 7, at Carnegie Hall, 
Isadora Duncan made her bow to her native land after an 
absence of several years. She came alone this time, the 
original intention of bringing a group of pupils from her 
Moscow schoo! finding too many difficulties to contend with. 
Miss Duncan's first program contained only two numbers, 
interpretations of Tschaikowsky “Pathetique” symphony 
and of the same composer’s “Marche Slave.” There was a 
large orchestra, under the accomplishel leadership of Nahan 
Franko, which not only played for Miss Duncan, but on its 
own account also contributed the “1812” overture as a pre- 
lude and the andante from the string quartet—played by 
the whole string band—for an intermezzo. 

Miss Duncan is the grand exalted past mistress of inter- 
pretive dancing. In the expression of emotion through pose 
or movement of the body, there is none equals her. She 
undertakes gigantic things—the interpretation of an entire 
symphony—and accomplishes them in such a way that, 
because of the infinite variety of her movement, one does 
not weary in forty minutes of watching this lone figure on 
the stage. What infinite grace was in the scherzo of the 
symphony! What power and strength in the inspiring 
march movement that followed! Miss Duncan has come 
back lighter in actual weight and younger in spirit, with 
her old art at her finger and toe tips. 


Particularly interesting was her interpretation of the 
“Marche Slave.” When she did it for us before, Russia 
was not out of its chains—or, rather, it was under other 
chains than the present ones. And her present interpreta- 
tion, depicting the Russian folk throwing off the tetters 
that bound them for centuries, is entirely different from 
what she gave us five years ago. 

There was a great audience to greet her, despite the un- 
seasonable heat, under which it was evident that Miss Dun- 
can herself suffered; and there was almost endless applause 
and recalls, in acknowledging which Miss Duncan insisted 
that Conductor Franko should share, as he deserved to. 
It was a re-welcome home which must have made her very 
happy. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 8 
MISCHA ELMAN 


It was indeed a pleasure to listen again to Mischa Elman, 
this time at the Hippodrome, Sunday evening. That the 
great violinist's popularity has not waned in his many 
months’ absence was demonstrated in no uncertain terms. 
The large audience applauded most enthusiastically after 
each number and meant it, too. Inasmuch as Mr, Elman’s 
recital last week was fully reviewed at that time, it is not 
necessary to go into details again. However, one cannot 
but remark each time upon the great artistry of this vir- 
tuoso. He is Mischa Elman—and that means a great deal 
to the music-loving public. 

On this occasion Mr. Elman had the assistance, for the 
Cesar Franck sonata A major, of Lisa Elman, the second of 
his sisters to make a musical debut. To the delight of all, 
she proved herself a very capable pianist, playing her part 
of the score accurately and never too loudly. She is 
modest, fair to look upon, and seems to possess many of 
her brother's characteristics. 

As his first number, Mr. Elman gave the Vivaldi-Nachez 
G minor concerto, and, with Josef Bonime at the piano, it 
was beautifully done. Later there followed Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” equally as interesting and delightful. 
The program was concluded with a group of four selec- 
tions, comprising the “Adagio,” by Mozart-Friedberg; 
“Hungarian Dance” (F sharp minor), by Brahms-Joachim ; 
“Eli, Eli,” transcribed by Mischa Elman, and “Caprice 
Basque,” by Sarasate. In these miscellaneous pieces the 
violinist particularly pleased, and at the end of the group 
he was accorded a real ovation and forced to add encores. 
His own version of the popular “Eli, Eli,” was vociferously 
applauded. ; 

The appearance of Mischa Elman is always an event in 
New York musical circles, and in his audiences are always 
to be found many of the musical elité. Following this con- 
cert the critics again gave a prominent place to their re- 
views of the event. “There was much to admire in his 
brilliant technic,” said the Herald, “and save when he in- 
dulged in too much sentiment—as was the case, for instance, 
in the slow movement of the Vivaldi number—his expres- 
sion of feeling was attractive.” The New York American 
stated that “his brilliant technic and luscious tone gave 
evident delight,” ‘while the Tribune praised his “beautiful 
quality of tone and brilliance of execution.” 


SOUTH-GERMAN MALE CHORUS 


The South-German Male Chorus, an organization consist- 
ing of twelve singers with Heinz Froehlich conductor, ap- 
peared in what was styled a “Gala Reception Concert,” on 
Sunday evening, October 8, in Carnegie Hall. The chorus 
had the assistance of the Elsa Fischer String Quartet, 
which opened the program with an excellent rendition of 
“Allegro Impetuoso,” from the quartet in C minor by 
Ranchenecker. The quartet was later heard in “Spanish 
Dance,” Albeniz; “Canzonetta,” Victor Herbert; “Men- 
net,” Mozart; “Interludium in Modo Antico,” Glazounoff, 
and “Choer Danse Russe,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. The 
highly finished and musicianly work of these four young 
ladies elicited spontaneous and well-deserved applause. 

The South-German Male Chorus sang séveral groups, 
which evidently pleased the audience. In addition there 
were baritone solos, sung by Karl Schmitt, and a tenor solo 
by Emil Walschburger, as well as singing by the United 
Singers of New York and Badische Harmonie, New York, 
which was scheduled as a ceremony of welcome. 

Theo Henniger, president of the United Singers of 
New York, delivered an address of welcome. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI 


At Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, October 8, Beni- 
amino Gigli, the Metropolitan tenor, back from Italy and 
fully recovered from the severe attack of rheumatism 
which crippled him last spring, reintroduced himself to 
New York. This time, instead of limping onto the stage, 
he came on with a springy gait and was as lively as a 
cricket all the afternoon. The voice is the same generous, 
rich, warm, beautiful organ that it has always been. Also 
his control of it is as perfect as ever—with which two sen- 
tences the criticism of the concert is about written. Only a 
question of what he sang remains. 
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Hall Photo ' CECILIA GUIDER, 
soprano, who will be heard in a song recital at Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of February 15, when she will offer an 
interesting program: Mrs. Guider has a large following in 
New York and her concert should be a social as well as 


~musical event, At present she is in Toledo, Ohio, where 


she is having some appearances, but she will return to New 
York about the first of November for her recital here. 








He began with an aria from Cilea’s “Arlesiana,” a work 
quite unknown here. Next came a group of short numbers 
—Gluck’s “O del mio dolce ador” was particularly exquisite 
—and then the delightful mattinata from “Le Roi d’Ys.” 
Then he sang another group of songs, including Vander- 
pool's telling “That Night,” done in English, much to the 
pleasure of both the singer and the audience, and the spir- 
ited “Clavelitos ;” and to end with there was “Cielo e mar” 
from “Gioconda.” That ended the regular program, but 
half the audience crowded around the platform demanding 
additional numbers. He sang Rossini’s “Tarantella,” and 
the shouting and tumult (including a lot of unpleasant 
whistling from the galleries) was still going on a quarter 
of an hour after the concert, while the hero of the after- 
noon came out repeatedly to bow. Incidentally he had sung 
three or four encores during the middle course of the pro- 
gram, including “M’appari” and “E lucevan le stelle.” It 
was a magnificent welcome to the popular tenor, one he 
heartily deserved. 

The assisting artist was Clara Deeks, soprano. Miss 

Deeks sang two groups, in the first of which Bach’s “Patron 
das macht der wind” was particularly effective. The sec- 
ond included a charming rendition of Liszt’s “Comment 
dissient~ils,” and, to end with, an arrangement of Chabrier’s 
orchestral rhapsody, “Espagna,” for soprano with piano, 
which is more ingenious than effective. Miss Deeks sang 
it with the necessary elan. She has an excellent soprano 
voice of ample power, well trained; and she sings with 
intelligence and understanding. There was hearty applause 
for her too, and both the singers received many flowers. 
_ Miss Deeks had that accomplished accompanist, Walter 
Golde, to assist her; Mr. Gigli was by no’means so fortunate 
in his assistant. To “swim” in the accompaniment to as 
well known an aria as the one from “Gioconda” is some- 
thing that is not done in the best musical circles. 





Another Soder-Hueck Pupil Establishes 
Reputation 


Edgar Gray, basso, who is a product of the Ada Soder- 
Hueck studios, has won considerable success since making 
his home in Washington, D. C. This success he attributes 
to the fine training he received under this well known vocal 
teacher and coach. The Sunday Star of May 7, in com- 
menting upon his voice, said in part: “Mr. Gray has a bass 
voice of mellow quality and is likely to prove a real acqui- 
sition to Washington musical circles, where the demand for 
male voices has greatly increased since the organization of 
male choirs in so many of the churches.” 

Mr. Gray is now a member of the quartet of the Calvary 
Baptist Church, where President Harding attends. This 
quartet is known as the National Quartet and it stands very 
high in Washington, the members all being fine singers. 
As a soloist, Mr. Gray has also won favorable comment 
from the daily press. 





Unique Dinner at Lotus Club 


A unique dinner was given at the Lotus Club on Monday 
evening, October 1, at which the Police Commissioners of 
Buenos Aires, Valparaiso, Paris and Berlin, as well as 
Police Commissioners Enright, Harris, Shaw and R. A. C. 
Smith were present. To appease their musical appetite 
there were Beniamino Gigli, tenor, and Suzanne Keener, 
coloratura soprano, both of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and Clara Deeks, soprano. 


A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Zirato 


Word has just been received from Bruno Zirato, former 
private secretary to the late Enrico Caruso, that he is the 
Fr hge thao of an eight-pound boy, born on October 6. 

r, Zirato’s wife is Nina Morgana, the well known concert 
and opera singer. 





Artists Returning From Europe 
The following artists are due to embark from Europe 
soon, arriving in New York the last week in October: 
(S.S. he Ae Feodor Chaliapin, (S.S. Majestic) Erika 
Morini, (S.S, France) Jacques Thibaud. 
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GALLI-CURCI SINGS TO CAPACITY THRONG AT 
OPENING OF MUDGETT CONCERT SERIES IN BOSTON 


Hundreds Turned Away and Opera House Hoodoo Is Broken —First Symphony Program—Change in Steinert List—Other 
Boston Notes 


Boston, Mass., October 8—It is quite likely that all 
records for audiences at the Boston Opera House were 
broken this afternoon when Mme. Galli-Curci opened the 
new series of Sunday concerts there, under the manage- 
ment of Louis H. Mudgett. The vast spaces of the Opera 
House, including the deep stage, were filled to overflowing ; 
but the huge auditorium could not accommodate all that 
wished to hear the celebrated coloratura singer, and hun- 
dreds were turned away. 


It will be recalled that it was Mr. Mudgett who first 
brought Mme. Galli-Curci to this city, in March, 1918, 
immediately after her sensational debut with the Chicago 
Opera, and before she was very well known in the East. 
Contrary to all traditions in the concert business, she drew 
a capacity crowd at her first appearance in Boston—thanks 
to the effective advance work of Mr. Mudgett and his ex- 
cellent aide, Miss Toye. All this historical matter is by 
way of digression because the brilliant and auspicious re- 
opening of the Opera House this afternoon proved con- 
clusively that there was no hoodoo or jinx attached to the 
Opera House, and that the successful operation of that 
magnificent edifice depended simply and solely upon effi- 
cient management. 


To return to Mme. Galli-Curci and her concert. Ably 
assisted by Mr. Samuels at the piano and Mr. Berenguer as 
flutist, the soprano treated her hearers to a_ well-varied 
program. It comprised ornate numbers from Meyerbeer’s 
“Roberto il Diavolo,” and Thomas’ “Hamlet,” together with 
del?’ Acqua’s “Villanelle,” an air in the ancient manner 
from Donaudy and an old English piece by Storace; a 
French group drawn from Debussy, d’Erlanger, Bizet and 
Massenet, and songs by Hageman, Samuels and Dobson. 
To the interpretation of this program Mme. Galli-Curci 
brought her familiar qualities as technician and artist, and 
the charm of her manner. Her most musical effects were 
gained in simple ballads and in those pieces which were 
least exacting of her top voice; but in all that she sang she 
bs the applause of her audience, and encores were plent:- 
ul. 


First SyMPHONY ProGRAM. 


Monday morning, October 2, in Symphony Hall, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra assembled for its first re- 
hearsal in preparation for the coming season, which is to 
include twenty-four Friday afternoon and twenty-four 
Saturday evening concerts, beginning October 13-14. Pierre 
Monteux has broken away from tradition in omitting a 


symphony from Beethoven in his opening program. He 
announces Berlioz’s “Fantastic” symphony to usher in the 
season, together with a theme and variations by the Italian 
composer, Bossi, and the joyous prelude to Wagner’s “Die 
Meistersinger.” 

CHANGES IN STEINERT CONCERTS. 

The revised list of artists who will be heard in the 
Steinert series at Symphony Hall this season is as follows: 
October 22, Titta Ruffo; November 5, Sophie Braslau and 
Emilio de Gogorza; January 28, Alexander Siloti and 
Frances Alda; February 18, Alfred Cortot and Jacques 
Thibaud. The date of the fifth concert, with John Mc- 
Cormack as the attraction, will be announced later. 

Harvarp Gree Crus Concerts 

The Harvard Glee Club, Dr. Davison conductor, will give 
its third annual series of concerts in Symphony Hall on 
Thursday evenings, December 14, February 15 and April 5. 
The club will be assisted by Louise Homer, Frieda Hempel 
and Ossip Gabrilowitsch. 

Fox anp Porter Return 

Felix Fox and Harrison Potter, admirable pianists and 
members of the faculty of the Felix Fox School in Piano- 
forte Playing in Boston, have returned from a summer in 
Europe and are busily engaged in preparing for their sea- 
son’s activities. They spent coneidérable time in Paris with 
Isidor Philipp, who was Mr. Fox’s master in his student 
days, and report that the celebrated virtuoso and pedagogue 
is in splendid health and spirits. Aaron Richmond, who 
manages these pianists, states that they are heavily booked 
for solo appearances throughout New England during the 
coming year. 

AppiTions TO CONSERVATORY LIBRARY 

The year-book of the New England Conservatory shows 
that during the past year valuable donations of books and 
music have been made by Mary Jackson, Clayton Johns, 
the Boston Public Library, Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, the 
Beethoven Association of New York; Mme. Betti Mus- 
chietto, Wallace Goodrich and others. The library contains 
more than 5,700 volumes, among them complete editions 
of Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Mendelssohn, Palestrina and 
other classic composers, English cathedral music, manuscript 
cantatas of the Italian masters, modern orchestral scores, 
modern operas in pianoforte score and many other works 
essential to the serious student of music and its tee 
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Harriet Van Emden Winning New Laurels 
Abroad 


Harriet Van Emden, the American soprano, has been 
having one success after another abroad. This, however, 
is not surprising, as Miss Van Emden’s New York recitals 
last season were most unusual for a debutante. She is the 
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possessor of a voice of remarkable beauty, which she 
employs with the ease and artistic skill of a more mature 
artist. 

Miss Van Emden’s first recital in Berlin, on September 7, 
created an excellent impression. “Not in a long time have 
we heard such correct legato singing or such breath con- 


trol. One would like to capture the crescendo and decres- 
cendo passages,.to show them to young singers, saying: 
‘See, t is how you should do it—exactly so’,” said the 


critic of the Berlin Bérsen Zeitung of September 10. In 
commenting upon her voice, the Tagliche Rundschau said 
in part: “The singer possesses a voice of large range, 
very evenly developed and strongly musical. Undeniably 
a notable artist.” 

On September 15 Miss Van Emden gave her first recita! 
at Copenhagen with equal success. The critics in this case 
also complimented the young artist warmly for her style of 
singing and for the beautiful quality of her voice. Four 
days later she was heard at a second recital, and although 
no passes were given out, the house was almost filled and 
the audience received Miss Van Emden as enthusiastically 
as she was received at her previous appearance. 

On September 22 and 26 the singer had two appearances 
in Stockholm at the Saal der Kongel Musikakademie, and 
on October 4 and 9 she sang at the Mittlere Konzerthaus- 
saal, Vienna, Austria. Future dates include: October 12, 
Salle de l'Union Coloniale, Brussels; October 19, La Salle 
des Agriculteurs, Paris; October 21, Salle de l'Union 


Coloniale, Brussels, and a second recital at the same hall 
in Paris on October 24. 


Harold A. Loring Starts Season 


Harold. A. Loring, who gives interesting lecture recitals, 
making a specialty of American Indian music, opened his 
season Monday evening, September 18, at Minot, N: D. In 
his program of Indian music he is assisted by a full blooded 
Indian, a fact which lends color to the recital and authority 
to the lecture. 

Mr. and Mrs. Loring have been, for the past four months, 
living with the Blackfeet Indians in the Glacier Park 
country in Montana. They report a “wonderful summer.” 
Among their early bookings are Cedar Rapids and Clinton, 
Iowa, and various cities in Indiana and Illinois. 


New Violinist to Debut 


Martha Simeoneva, who hails from Czecho-Slovakia, 
will give a violin recital in Town Hall on Monday after- 
noon, October 23. 


Dilling Returns From Europe 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, sailed from France on October 
She is due to arrive in New York today (October 12) 
and will immediately proceed with her concert activities. 








Irish Band Captures Reading 
(By Telegraph) 
Reading, Pa., 
To the Musicat Courter: 

Irish band played two great concerts here today. 
Splendid concert band with great program of beauti- 
ful, snappy, Irish music. Two wonderful cornet 
soloists, sensational Irish folk dancer, and splendid 
Irish ballad soprano singer. Have already bovked 
return engagement. This finished first week of 
band’s transcontinental tour and it is said it has been 
booked for return engagements every,where it has 
appeared. 


October 7. 


(Signed) George D. Haage 
Concert Management. 











Powell’s New York Recital October 22 


John Powell opened his season October 2 at the National 
Music Festival, held in Buffalo, where he performed works 
by Marion Bauer, Daniel Gregory Mason, and David Guion, 
together with excerpts from his own “Sonata Noble.” His 
next appearance will be in his New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 22. Mr. Powell wil! begin 
his program with Beethoven's “Farewell” sonata and follow 
with the Schumann sonata in F sharp minor and a group 
of Chopin, ending with the “Don Giovanni” fantasie of 
Liszt, a work which, owing to its extreme difficulty, is not 
often found on pianists’ programs. 


Althouse Jackson Date Changed 


Paul Althouse, who was booked to sing in Jackson, Tenn., 
during the month of December, will now appear in that 
city on January 25 instead, on account of numerous addi 
tional engagements changing his origimal itinerary and 
making it impossible for him to appear at the time formerly 
planned. 


Principal Opera Roles for Shaw Artist 

Cora Frye, a rising young soprano of Philadelphia, and 
a pupil of W. Warren Shaw, will sing the part of Nedda 
in “Pagliacci” at the forthcoming production by the Phila 
delphia Operatic Society. This is the third consecutive 
production of the company in which Miss Frye has sung 
the leading soprano role. First as the Queen in “The Queen’s 
Lace Handkerchief,” then as Micaela in “Carmen,” in which 
role she scored a great success. 


Gigli’s Teacher, Rosati, Opens Studio 
Maestro Enrico Rosati, the only teacher of Beniamino 
Gigli, just came to this country with and at the solicitation 
of the distinguished tenor to settle here as a teacher. He 
has taken a studio at 21 West 58th street and is already 
busy with the pupils who had enlisted before his arrival. 


Macbeth to Open Series in Santa Ana 


Santa Ana, Cal., October 3.—On October 27, Florence 
Macbeth will open the Santa Ana Musical Association 
Course of concerts, under the direction of Clarence Gustlin, 
in the High School Auditorium. B. F 


MacKenzie Home From Hawaii 


Tandy MacKenzie, the young Hawaiian tenor, has re 
turned to New York after a successful concert tour of the 
Hawaiian Islands, where he gave four recitals in Honolulu 


Ss ful t of the 
Maestro A. SEISMIT-DODA real italian vocal method. 
54 West 39th Street, New York Phone 4046 Fitz Roy 
(Composer, member of the Royal Academy of St. Cecilia of Rome, 
Italy; formerly of the faculty of the vocal and coaching department 
of National Conservatory of Music of New York, and of New York 
German Conservatory of Music. Chevalier of the Crown of Italy.) 











LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 292 West 92nd St.. New York Telephone Riverside $483 
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Curtis and 
tion’’—who wrote: 


My com Mr. Shaw: 
final success and victory of the true Bel Canto. 


NEW YORK STUDIOS, 819-25 CARNECIE HALL. Phone Circle 3467 








W. WARREN SHAW 
Expert Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists Now Before the Public 
AUTHOR OF 


“THE LOST VOCAL ART”’ 


Dr. George |. Ladd of Yale University, Dr. H. Holbrook 
P. M. Marafioti—throat specialist to Caruso an 


modest experience convinces me that you have discovered the correct and direct way concerning the 
| prophesy from the heart that you will soon have the satis- 


faction of seeing your principles adopted in all the schools of singing. 


Auditions on Saturdays—All other appointments by mail 


author of “Caruso’s Method of Voice Produc- 





PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS, 1714 CHESTNUT STREET 

















Marion LOVELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
“Her fine singing was both a revelation and a delight.""—Prov dence (R.1.), Tribune 


: DATES NOW BOOKING 
Direction: Ada Soder-Hueck, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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TAMAKI 
AFTER A 


MIURA AGAIN 


TRIUMPHS 
LONG AND EVENTFUL 


MUSICAL COURIER 


AS BUTTERFLY 
TRIP TO THE ORIENT 


Japanese Prima Donna Deeply Affected by Her Visit to the Home of Cio-Cio-San, Nagasaki, in Japan—Her Operatic 


Triumphs 


lamaki Miura is back again with us singing her familiar 
le of Cio-Cio-San, as guest artist with the San Carlo 
pera Company, alter an absence of some months in 
Japan Last April following her tour with the same 
opera company she set sail for her native country, stopping 
off in Honolulu for some concerts—cight on the way, to 





TAMAKI MIURA IN HONOLULU 


The 
Opera Company as guest artist, 
concerts prior to and after her visit to her native country. 
five concerts in Japan alone within two months... (1) 
little artist; (3) Nagasaki, the home of Cio-Cio-San, 
' Franchetti snapped with some friends; 


accompanying snapshots of the 


typical dinner 
from the left of the picture; 


be exact—which resulted in her engagement for three 
more on her return to California, and in Japan Mme. 
Miura gave fifty-five concerts within two months, Without 











Singers Beware 


If success is your aim you must read 
music at sight. There are church and 
other positions for readers. You will read 
music without an instrument as easily as 
print of a newspaper after a course in the 
infallible French system, The Galin Paris 
Chevé Method. 

Doubters and all interested are cordially 
invited to attend a Free Demonstration 
Lecture Lesson, Friday, October 13th, at 
4p. m. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER (Specialist) 


Studio 133 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 23d year 


Class Registration Closes Oct. 16th 
Individual Instruction Any Time 











given in Japan in honor of the singer, her coach and accompanist, 
(7) after a concert with some of her floral tributes. 


Many Concert Bookings—-Scores New Laurels with the San Carlo Forces 


Miura is better known for her exquisite por- 
trayal of Madame Butterfly—she is called “the Butterfly 
of Butterflies’—but as a concert artist she has tested 
her mettle and has come through with flying colors. 

Her programs consisted of Japanese songs which were 
very popular with her Honolulu audiences, as well as songs 


doubt Mme. 


AND JAPAN. 


internationally known Japanese singer, who is now appearing with the San Carlo 
were taken in various parts of her native country, as well as in Honolulu, where she gave 
Mme. 
A recent photograph of Mme. 
which Mme. 
(5)taken in Honolu'u where she was the guest of Governor Farrington; 


Miura had great success in these concerts, giving fifty- 
Miura; (2) a unique picture of the 
Miura visited while in Japan; (4) Mme. Miura and Signor 
(6) a 
Aldo Franchetti, who will be seen fourth 


in French, German, Russian, Italian and English. Some 
Scotch and Irish folk songs were among those finding 
the most favor. ; 

Arriving in San Francisco Mme. Miura gave a concert 
on September 14 for the Japanese Young Men’s As- 
sociation, held at the Gilbert Theater, after which she 
took the next train for the East. The day following her 
arrival in New York she made her appearance in “Madame 
Butterfly,” the critics commenting mostly upon the devel- 
opment in the quality and quantity of her voice. Her 
conception of the role has always been too perfect to 


need any improvement. Mme. Miura will have thirty 
performances with the San Carlo Opera Company this 
season, 


While in Japan last summer the singer visited the home 
of Cio-Cio-San, Nagasaki, which is surrounded by scenery 
such as is shown in the opera. The little house stands on 
a hill, which is very steep, and overlooks the bay and port. 

A. Franchetti, Mme. Miura’s accompanist, told the writer 
that Mme. Miura knelt down and cried before Cio-Cio- 
San’s house, she was so affected by the loneliness of the 
atmosphere. She also had a photograph of herself taken 
and sent one to Puccini, whom she had the honor of meeting 
several years ago. At Nagasaki, Mme. Miura also met 
Luther Long’s sister, whose son is the American consul. 

Mr. Franchetti is writing an opera for Mme. Miura. 
He recently won a prize offered by. the Italian Musical 
League of New York, his opera, “Sad Little Queen,” 
being one of five works chosen for honors out of one 
hundred and fifty. ap 


October 12, 1922 


W. Warren Shaw Opens New York Studios 


Among those who have opened studios in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, this fall is W. Warren Shaw, whose Philadel- 
phia studios are at 1714 Chestnut street. 

Mr. Shaw is the author of “The Lost Vocal Art and Its 
Restoration,” which was published in 1914. It received 
the hearty endorsement of many representative artists as 
well as scientists and physicians. “The theories set forth in 
the preface of your book are substantially the same that 
I have maintained for years. I congratulate you and wish 
you every success.” So wrote Titta Ruffo, and among the 
others who endorsed it is Dr. P. M. Marafioti, throat 
specialist to Caruso and author of “Caruso’s Method of 
Voice Production.” Dr. George Trumbull Ladd, H. Hol- 
brook Curtis, M. D.; Dr. G. Hudson-Kakuen, John F. 
Braun, Horatio Connell, Florence Hinkle, Olive Fremstad, 
Johanna Gadski and the late David Bispham also voiced 
their approbation, 

Mr. Shaw is now preparing a series of articles on “Facts 
and Fancies Regarding Breath Control in Singing.” The 
author is also known as a successful voice specialist, and 
several well known singers of this generation have studied 
with him to correct obstinate vocal defects and for repertory. 





WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 
From October 12 to October 26 





Land, Harold: . 
Stamford, Conn., October 13° 
Lazzari, Carolina: 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 15. 
Lovell, Marion: 
Providence, R. I., 
Martin, Riccardo: 
Peoria, Ill., October 13. 
Matzenauer, Margaret: 
San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 17. 
Los gapeen, Cal., Oct. 19, 20, 


Cadman, Charles Wakefield: 
Ironton, Ohio, October 13. 
Chambersburg, Pa., Oct. 17. 
Pottstown, Pa., October 18. 
Shippensburg, Pa., October 19. 
Winchester, Va., October 20. 
Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 23. 
Norfolk, Va., October 25. 
Farmville, Va., October 26. 


Danise, Giuseppe: 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 20. 

Dux, Claire: 
Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, 


October 15. 


October 13. 
October 20. 


Pa., 


Ind., Mills, Walter: 


Elman, Mischa: Brooklyn, N, Y., October 20. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., October 24. Ney, Elly : 
Friedman, Ignaz: Teneae Ont., October 12. 


Copenhagen, Denmark, Oct. 13. 
Svendborg, Denmark, Oct, 15, 
Aarhuns, Denmark, October 17. 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Oct. 18. 
falmé, Sweden, October 20. 
Lund, Sweden, October 21. 
Stockholm, Sweden, Oct. 25. 


Gates, Lucy: 
Newark, N. J., 


Gigli, Beniamino: 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 15. 
Harvard, Sue: 
Mansfield, Ohio, October 10. 
Bellevue, Pa., October 12, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 13-14, 
Syracuse, N. Y., October 18, 


Hempel, Frieda: 


Patton, Fred: 
South Manchester, Conn., 
Oct, 26. 

Raisa, Rosa: 

St. Jos_ph, Mo., October 26. 

Rimini, Giacomo: 

St. Joseph, Mo., October 26. 

Samaroff, Olga: 

Philadelphia, Pa., October 16. 
Detroit, Mich., October 19. 


Shattuck, Arthur: 
Bournemouth, Eng., 
Harrogate, England, 


Sousa’s Band: 
Peoria, Ill., October 20. 


Sylva, Marguerita: 


October 17. 


Oct. 12. 
Oct, 14. 


London, Eng., Oct. 16-19-22. u_bec, Can,, October 13. 

H M Brooklyn, N, Y., October 25. 
ess, Myra: . ; 
Cheltenham, England, Oct. 12. Thomas, John Charles: 
Liverpool, England, 1 Stamford, Conn., October 13. 


Tsianina, Princess: 
Chambersburg, Pa., October 17. 
Pottstown, Pa., October 18. 
Shippensburg, Pa., October 19. 
Winchester, Va., October 20. 
Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 23. 
Norfolk, Va., October 25. 
Farmville, Va., October 26. 


Van Gordon, Cyrena: 


Seattle, Wash., October 14. 
Salem, Ore., October 17. 


High Wycombe, Eng., Oct. 16. 
Folkstone, England, Oct, 17. 
The Hague, Holland, Oct. 22. 
Blackheath, England, Oct. 24, 
Dundee, Ireland, October 26, 


Howell, Dicie: 
Bridgeport, Conn., October 25, 


Ingram, Frances: 
Peoria, Ill., October 13. 


Kolar, Ella: Missoula, Mont,, October 20. 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 26. Norfolk, Neb., October 25. 

Korb, May: Whitehill, Clarence: 
Williamsport, Pa., October 17. Meadville, Pa., October 20. 


Sigrid Onegin’s New York Debut October 31 

Sigrid Onegin’s American debut will take place at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, October 31, 
when Mme, Onegin will be heard as soloist with the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski. 
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~ Coaching for Musical Comedy 
Will Accept a Limited Number of Advanced Pupils in Composition and Piano 





PIANIST and COMPOSER 
OF 


“THE FIREFLY,” “KATINKA” 
and Other Musical Comedies 


869 Riverside Drive New York 


Tel.iBillings 0545 























October 12 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 
MUSIC FESTIVAL 


1922 





(Continued from page 5) 
her program of ten numbers progressed. Her inter- 
pretative art is of the highest order and her voice one of 
richness seldom heard. “Stars,” Harriet Ware; “Crucible,” 
Alexander MacFadyen; “Joy Came With the Day,” Florence 
Newell Barbour; “Wings of Night,” Wintter Watts; “The 
Eagle,” Grant Schaefer; “Exaltation,’ Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach; “Song of the Open,” Frank LaForge, and her many 
encores thrilled the large audience. Blanche Barbot's artistic 
accompaniments proved a source of delight. 

Francis Moore made his bow as solo pianist, his excel- 
lent accompaniments previously ingratiating him with his 
hearers. A group of MacDowell numbers, Guion’s “Turkey 
in the Straw,” a caprice of his own and Harry Moore’s con- 
cert waltz were his official numbers, to which he added two 
encores, all artistically played. 

Richard Miller, a Buffalo favorite, is too well known to 
need an introduction to local audiences, and his reception 
was in line of an ovation. He has never been heard to 
better advantage; his ringing tones, flawless diction and ad- 
mirable delivery were outstanding features in all his num- 
bers. “The Crying of Water,” Campbell Tipton; “Minor 
and Major,” Charles Spross; “Israfel,” Bruno Huhn, and 
“The Living God,” by Geoffrey O'Hara, were perhaps the 
most satisfying of his program numbers, and the young 
artist was obliged to grant several extra numbers. 

The Festival Chorus gave an appealing rendition of Na- 
thaniel Dett’s “Listen to the Lambs,” in which Florence 
Wertimer’s fresh, sweet soprano voice in the incidental 
solo was a joy to hear. “Ecstasy” and “The Call of Love,” 
by Cornelius Rybner; “Shena Van,” Mrs. Beach, and “Deep 
River,” Williams Arms Fisher, were the other chorus num- 
bers. Christie Williams ably supported Mr. Miller and the 
chorus at the piano. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

Enthusiasm ran riot at the Thursday evening concert 
when the $1,500 prize contestants took their places upon the 
platform and the hall was crowded to the doors with friends 
of the four competing male choruses. The visiting con- 
ductors and organizations were as follows:, The Bell Tele- 
phone Male Chorus of Teronto, Albert David conductor ; 
Haydn Male Chorus of Utica, J. G. Thomas conductor ; 
Orpheus Club of Detroit, Charles F. Morse conductor. 
The choruses totaled about 300 voices. The local Guido 
Chorus of seventy voices was under the direction of Seth 
Clark, with Laurence Montague at the piano. 

Dr. T. Tertius Noble, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists and Master of the Choir of St. Thomas 
Church, New York City, and Dr. A. S. Vogt of Toronto, 
were the adjudicators, and no simple task was theirs when 
each chorus excelled in various points of merit, the marks 
showing only a few degrees difference. 

Buffalo may well be proud of its Guido Chorus, storms 
of applause following the announcement of its winning of 
the $1,000 prize. 

The Detroit Orpheus Club, Charles F. Morse conductor, 
proved to be a very close second, the judges awarding it 
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MARGUERITE D’'ALVAREZ AT TOWN HALL, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 


This flashlight picture was taken on Saturday evening, July 


with an audience of 3,500 present and clamoring for more encores. 


29, at the seventh concert given by Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
The contralto gave ten concerts in Sydney between 


July 15 and August 15, and was re-engaged for four more in September. 








some marks of honor above all others. It also was heartily 
greeted upon the announcement that it had won the $500 
(second) prize. 

The official numbers performed were: “The Sword of 
Ferrara,” Bykkard (accompanied) ; “From the Sea,” Mac- 
Dowell (unaccompanied). The judges gave all honor to the 
Haydn Male Chorus of Utica, J. G. Thomas director, speak- 
ing of it as.a “fine organization giving an excellent per- 
formance,” and the Bell Telephone Chorus from Toronto 
as “a very promising organization.” The address was made 
by Dr. Noble and the adjudications by Dr. Vogt. During 
the period of intermission, Bessie Bown Riker, child imper- 
sonator, entertained the audience. George K. Staples, presi- 
dent of the National Music Festival Association, made an 
earnest informal appeal to the Buffalo public for its sup- 
port to this worthy enterprise, and it is understood a sub- 
stantial sum has already been pledged for the festival of 
1923. 

(To be concluded next week.) 





CURRENT PRIZES AND 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Musical Courier will endeavor to keep 

s department up to date and to that end re- 
quests that all notices and prospectuses of musi- 
cal prize contests be sent to the Musical Courier 
so as to be included in this department. It will 
be found that in each contest the name and ad- 
dress are given, to which intending candidates 
may apply directly for further information. 
Manuscripts are submitted at the risk of the 
composer.—Editor’s Note.] 


North Shore Festival Association—$1,000 for an 
orchestral composition by an American composer. 
Contest ends January 1, 1923. Carl D. Kinsey, 624 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, III. 


National Federation of Music Clubs—Prizes for 
American composers amounting in all to $2,750. All 
contests for this year end by December 15. Mrs. 
Edwin B. Garrigues, 201 Bellevue-Stratford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


The Society for the Publication of American Music 
—Applications for the publication of original com- 
positions for the 1922-23 season should be received 
not later than October 15. William Burnet Tuthill, 
Room 1608, 185 Madison avenue, New York. 


Balaban & Katz 
phonic composition. 
cago Theater, Chicago. 


1,000 for an American sym- 
ontest ends December 31. Chi- 


Pavley and Oukrainsky—$100 to the dancer, man or 
woman, who will send in a picture showing the most 
perfect “Arabesque ;’ $50 for the most perfect 

“Degage,” in the second position ; $25 for the most 
perfect “Simple Attitude.” Contest ends November 
30. Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet School, 59 East Van 
Buren street, Chicago, Ill. 


The American Academy in Rome. Horatio 
Parker Fellowship in Musical Composition, the win- 
ner having the privilege of a studio and three years’ 
residence at the Academy in Rome, besides an an- 
pen stipend of $1,000 and an allowance not to ex- 

eed $1,000 for traveling expenses. Executive Sec- 

penne American Academy in Rciie, 101 Park avenue, 
New York. 

New York American Conservatory of Music—A 


number of full and partial scholarships in vocal, vio- 
lin and piano departments. New York American 





Conservatory of Music, 163 West Seventy-second 
street, New York. 


Bush Conservatory of Music—A master school in 
piano, voice, violin and composition which provides 
two years of free instruction for talented advanced 
students. Bush Conservatory, 839 North Dearborn 
street, Chicago, III. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music—One Master Schol- 
arship (valued at $600 a term), ten full scholarships 
and forty-two partial scholarships, Ithaca Conserva- 
tory of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Chicago Musical College—Seventy-three prizes and 
scholarships, amounting to more than $20,000. Chi- 
cago Musical College, 624 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Guilmant Organ School—Dr. William C. Carl gold 
medal, and four scholarships for | pres over eighteen 
ne by Philip Berolzheimex. Contest for Berolz- 

eimer scholarships takes place in October. Guilmant 
Organ School, 17 East Eleventh street, New York. 


New York School of Music and Arts—One vocal 
and one piano scholarship. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 150 Riversid: Drive, New York. 


Institute of Musical Art—A number of prizes and 
scholarships. Institute of Musical Art, 120 Clare- 
mont avenue, New York. 


New England Conservatory of Music—$450 in 
prizes to students of the school. Ralph L. Flanders, 
New England Conservatory of Music, Boston, Mass. 


The American Conservatory of Music—Thirty free 
scholarships in piano, voice, violin, dramatic art, and 
musical theory. The American Conservatory of 
Music, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


Lega Musicale Italiana, Inc.—20,000 Italian lires 
for one-act opera by Italian; contest ends December 
31, 1923. 5,000 Italian lires for orchestral suite by 
Italian; contest ends April 30, 1923. $100 for song 
or ballad, with English or Italian text, by Italian or 
Italian-American residing in United States or Can- 
ada; contest ends December 31, 1922. Lega Musicale, 
Inc., 128 West Forty-ninth street, New York. 


Gustave Becker—Three partial scholarships for 
two years in piano and related subjects. Applications 
should be made before October 15. American Prog- 
ress Piano School, Carnegie Hall. 





Many Orchestra Engagements for Samaroff 


Olga Samaroff has returned from her vacation at Bar 
Harbor, Me., and is preparing for the busy concert season 
which awaits her. No less than seventeen appearances 
with orchestra are included in Mme. Samaroff’s itinerary 
She will be heard with the Detroit Orchestra in Buffalo and 
Detroit, with the St. Louis Orchestra in St. Louis, with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Baltimore, New York and Phila 
delphia, with the Philharmonic Orchestra in New York, 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge, Boston, 
Providence and Brooklyn, and at a Metropolitan Opera 
House Sunday night concert. 


Dr. Willner Not Coming Here Until 1923-24 


Dr. Ludwig Willner will not come to America this sea 
son, but will tour here in 1923-24 under the management 
of M. H. Hanson. It will be remembered that when Dr 
Wiillner came to this country in 1908, and made his first 
appearance in New York at the old Mendelssohn Hall on 
November 14 of that year, he created a sensation. 


Isa Kremer to Arrive Soon 


Isa Kremer, of European folk lore fame, was due to 
sail on the steamship Homeric and will make her Amer 
ican debut in Town Hall on Sunday evening, October 22 
Since 1916 Miss Kremer has been touring all of Europe 
Last winter she gave thirty-six recitals in Berlin alone 


Katherine Bacon Recital October 14 
Katherine Bacon, the English pianist, will give her first 
recital of the season on Saturday afternoon, October 14, in 
Aeolian Hall. She will present an interesting program 
including works by Bach-Liszt, Chopin, Schubert-Liszt, 
Debussy and Saint-Saéns. 


Pianists Prepared 
WAGER for Public 
Appearances 


3 Ave. Sully Prud’homme (Quai d’Orsay) Paris vii, France 














Jean de Reszke 
53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 
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CONTINUES TO ATTRACT LARGE AUDIENCES 





Enthusiasm Still Pronounced at All Performances—Rappold, Fitziu, Jardon, Miura and Cisneros Again Score in Familiar 
Roles—Gladys Axman Wins Success in “Cavaller:a”—Fitziu Also Heard in “Pagliacci"—Chorus and 
Orchestra Excellent 


“La Groconpa,” Octoner 2. 

The third week of the San Carlo opera season opened 
with a revival of “La Gioconda,” and a very creditable per- 
formance it was indeed. True, the plot is a wild exaggera- 
tion and the music is far from what we call modern, but 
those who prefer tuneful and simple melody to please the 
ear and ballets and scenery to fill the eye have a surfeit of 
good things here 

Mme. Rappold, in the title role, gave a sincere and splen- 
did interpretation, and she was the recipient of hearty and 

ell deserved applause. Gennaro Barra, a young tenor 
with a pleasing voice and agreeable stage presence, offered 
1 creditable performance as Enzo, his singing of the 
Cielo e Mar” bringing the acclaim of the entire house. 
Stella de Mette was cast as the unfortunate Laura, and was 
all that could be desired in this.part. Mario Valle, as 
Barnabe, was an out and out villain, but vocally satisfying. 
The chorus was admirable, both in precision and tone, and 
deserves much credit 

Altogether it was an excellent performance and one that 

eflects much credit on Mr. Gallo and his associates. 
Siasia Ledowa and the corps de ballet furnished the inci- 
Peroni conducted. 

“LA Traviata,” Octoser 3. 

The outstanding star of the “Traviata” performance, 
October 3, was Josephine Lucchese. From beginning to 
shining light—literally as well as figura- 


lental dances 


end she was the 


tively. Beautiful to look upon, possessed of a voice of 
ellent quality, and an actress of no mean ability, she 
wed another real triumph. There was no forcing in her 
nging; her work was natural, and each gesture spon- 


tancous 

B arra was the lover, and while he seemed to please, yet 
he lacked much vocally. The father, portrayed by Terrasi, 
did exceedingly well despite a cold. Frances Morosini was 
the Flora, Anita Klinova the Annina and Giunani the 
Gaston The chorus was splendid, and Conductor Spa- 
doni again showed his skill at the conductor's desk. 

“Boneme,” Octoper 4. 

chiefly, of Anna Fitziu, the repetition of “Bo- 
a delight, for that charming and gifted 


Because, 


horn again was 


ZOrA NAIMSKA 


PIANIST 


LESCHETIZKY’S EXPONENT 
Studio Opens October 1 Moringuide Drive, New York City 


“Not only an excellent pianist but also most capable by 
reason of her talent and musical intelligence to teach her 
art with the greatest success.’"--THEODORE LESCHETIZKY 


GAY MACLAREN 


“AMERICA’S MOST UNIQUE DRAMATIC ARTIST” 


“Everyone maryels at the artistic talent which she possesses in 
ich high degree.”—Dr. John Cook, Greensboro, N, C. 


Season 1922-28 Now Booking 


Management: Caroline Evans 


153 West 44th St., 
care of Anna Bird Stewart 











New York. 


artist gave of her best, which means that she sang with 
mellow, opulent voice, fine control, taste, and musicianship, 
and acted with sincerity, pathos, and poetical insight. Sh he 
looked lovely, as usual. he audience gave her a rousing 
reception and she’ was almost buried under baskets and 
bouquets of flowers. 

The tenor, Boscacci, had a bad evening, as he broke on 
several high tones. The rest of the cast, Mary Fabyan, 
Valle, De Biasi, d’Angelo, and Cervi, rounded out the 
ensemble splendidly. 

Ernest Knoch conducted with especial suavity and finj- 
cal. attention to the niceties of nuance in tone, color and 
phrase. 

“Mapame Burrerrty,” Ocrtoper 5, 

A Ke nuine ovation is given Tamaki Miura every time she 
sings “Madame Butterfly,” and Thursday evening, October 
5, was no exception to the rule. Her characterization of 
the unfortunate Cio-Cio-San is inimitably child like in the 
first act, and in the second and third she is intensely dra- 
matic and at the same time unusually appealing. Mme. 
Miura is a splendid actress, and at all times she uses her 
bands with a certain grace which is distinctly individual, 
She has a remarkable collection of costumes, and these 
and many other attributes, added to her charming per- 
smality, make of her Butterfly a presentation never to be 
forgotten, 

Romeo Boscacci was the Pinkerton. He was very awk- 
ward at times and did not look nor act the part of an 
American. Mario Valle made a dignified Sharpless; Stella 
de Mette was effective as Suzuki, and Francesco Curci put 
the proper spirit into the role of the marriage broker. 
Others in the cast were Frances Morosini, Kate Pinkerton; 
Natale Cervi, Yamadoro, and Pietro de Biasi, the Bonze. 
Carlo Peroni conducted. 

AND “Pacwiacci,” Octoper 6. 

The eternal twins of Italian opera held the boards at the 
Century on Friday evening, interest centering in the fact 
that Gladys Axman, formerly singer of small roles at the 
Metropolitan, appeared as Santuzza for the first time in 
New York. Miss Axman sang well and acted with intelli- 
gence and purpose. Her voice is perhaps not quite heavy 
enough for the dramatic role. In the upper register its 
tones were affected, but the lower tones were not suffi- 
ciently audible. There was much hearty applause for her. 
Gennaro Barra was again the Turiddu, Giuseppe Interante 
the Alfio, Stella de Mette an effectively flirtatious Lola, 
and Alice Homer the Lucia. 

Sofia Charlebois was announced for Nedda in “Pagliacci” 
but, indisposed, she was replaced by Anna Fitziu at the last 
moment, an excellent Nedda. Famadas was the Canio and 
Ballester won much favor with the prologue. The chorus 
deserves a special word of praise in both operas. The 
“Hallelujah” in “Cavalleria” was splendidly sung—and 
what an effective bit of music it is! Mr. Peroni lead both 
works with vigor, and he has under him by far the best 
orchestra the San Carlo Company has ever employed in 
New York. 


“CAVALLERIA” 


“CarMEN,” Octoper 7 (MATINEE) 

The familiar San Carlo cast of “Carmen” was headed, 
as usual, by Dorothy Jardon, whose performance of the 
role of the fascinating cigarette siren has won marked re- 
nown for her this season. She continues to prove that she 
is an opera artist with all the talent and temperament which 
are necessary for striking success on the lyrical stage. 
Miss Jardon’s voice is suited ideally by Bizet’s score, and 
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JOHANNA GADSKI, 
soprano, who returned to New York on the 8. 8. Reliance on 


September 29. Mme. Gadski’s coast to coast tour will open 
in Milwaukee on November 9, after which she will take the 
northern route to Seattle, Wash., where she will sing on 
November 17. November 20 there will be a recital in Port- 
land, Ore., following which she will go down the Pacific 
Coast and then take the middle route through Denver, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Margaret Hughes will be her accom- 
panist. (Photo © by Mishkin.) 





she ‘employs hey organ with skill and taste. Her warm 
middle register is especially effective. She knows, too, how 
to charge her tones with emotion. In her acting Miss Jar- 
don combines fire and feeling, with grace and appeal. She 
was applauded to the very echo. 

“Awa,” Octoper 7 (EvENING). 

On Saturday evening Verdi’s ever popular opera was 
presented before a capacity house, the particular stars being 
Marie Rappold, in the title role, ‘and Eleonora Cisneros, as 
Amneris. Honors of the evening were divided between 
these artists, whose work was of a high order. Mme. 
Rappold was in splendid voice, the freshness and sweetness 
of her’singing making a fine impression upon her hearers. 
She acted extremely well and gave a capital performance. 
In the Nile scene she and the tenor, Amador Famadas, did 
some especially commendable singing and were rewarded 
with rounds of applause during the several curtain calls. 

Mme, Cisneros is a stately and attractive Amneris. The 
music of the role is well suited to her voice and she sang 
it admirably. In the first half of the fourth act she had 
an opportunity to shine, and she did. Vocally she was 
splendid, singing her lines with a dramatic fervor and 
again a pathos that was strongly felt. She is a good 
actress and an asset to Gallo’s company. 

Famadas, as Radames, did good work, adding to the 
general excellence of the performance. Others contribut- 
ing were Mario Valle, as Amonasro; Pietro de Biasi, as 
Ramfis; Natale Cervi, as the King of Egypt; Francesco 
Curci, as a messenger, and Anita Klinova, as the priestess. 
The ensemble made an unusually good snowing, and Carlo 
Peroni handled his men with skill, Stasia Ledowa and the 
ballet came in for their share of the evening’s applause. In 
a word, this performance of “Aida” was one of the best 
heard in a long time. 


Talented Students Discovered in Scholarship 
Examinations 


A surprising proportion of musically talented students 
was discovered at the special scholarship examinations held 
at the Cleveland Institute of Music on September 28 and 
29. The judges, comprising Ernest Bloch, musical director 
of the institute, awarded twenty-six scholarships in piano, 
ten in voice, and nine in violin. The examinations brought 
to light a number of gifted youngsters among the students 
of the piano and violin. 

This week, Giulio Silva, the Italian voice teacher, begins 
his season’s lessons at the institute. Mr. Silva comes to 
Cleveland periodically through the courtesy of the David 
Mannes Music School of New York. 


Ethel Frank at Carnegie Hall November 1 


Ethel Frank, who has been singing in Europe for the 
past year, will make her American-reappearance at New 
York on Wednesday evening, November 1, when she will 
give a recital in Carnegie Hall under the management of 
Arthur Judson. 


Silberta to Give Lecture-Recital Series 


Rhea Silberta, pianist, composer and coach, will give a 
series of educational recitals and lectures on ancient and 
modern piano and vocal music at her studio during Feb- 
ruary and March. In these recitals she will have the 
assistance of a well known singer. 


Godowsky a Grandfather 


Mrs. David Sapirstein, before her marriage Vanita 
Godowsky, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Leopold Godowsky, 
gave birth on Friday, October 6, to a boy. Mother and 
child are doing well and the young couple are receiving 
congratulations. David Sapirstein is a pianist. 


Helena Marsh at at Carolinas Exposition 


Helena Marsh, contralto, is singing at the Carolinas 
Exposition at Charlotte, N. C. Miss Marsh’s engagement 
at the exposition is for a period of two weeks, after which 
she will be heard in recitals in Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. Ludwig Willner will not come again to America until 
1923-24, when he will tour under the management of 
M. H. Hanson. 

The mother of Gatti-Casazza died a few days ago in Fer- 
rara, Italy: 

The Ukrainian Chorus delighted an enthusiastic audience 
at Carnegie Hall last Thursday evening. 

Eddy Brown’s Berlin recital caused a sensation, 

Toscha Seidel has returned to America after an absence of 
two years. 

Cameron McLean gave the firs: concert in Detroit’s beau- 
tiful new auditorium in the General Motors Building. 

John McCormack arrived last Tuesday on the Olympic. 

Herbert Gould memorized eleven operat,: roles during Au- 
gust and September. 

A new auditorium was dedicated with impressive ceremo- 
nies in Lowell, Mass., on September 21 

Ethel Jones will give her first New York recital at Aeolian 
Hall on October 30 

Cecil Arden has returned from Europe and will appear in 
concert before the opening of the Metropolitan. 

Nina Morgana became the mother of a son on October 6, 

The Aborn School for Operatic Training is open for the 
1922-23 season, 

Cecil Fanning has become an aw‘hority on “calories.” 

Maier and Pattison played an extensive repertory of two- 
piano numbers during their Australian tour. 

Ethel Watson Usher won honors as accompanist for Suc 
Harvard during her European tour. 

Carl Friedberg will give a special course for advanced stu- 
dents at the Institute of Musical Art. 

Frederic Dixon’s recital is scheduled for Aeolian Hall on 
the afternoon of October 21. 
Juan Manen, the Spanish violinist, 

American tour on January 2. 

Guido Chorus of Buffalo won the $1,000 prize com- 
peted for at the National American Music Festival. 

Plans are under way to erect a statue of Jenny Lind in 
Battery Park, 

Eleanor Spencer, the American pianist, is filling many en- 
gagements with orchestra abroad. 

The season at the Metropolitan Opera House will open on 
November 13. 

Sigrid Onegin’s American debut will be as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. 

The next Zurich festival will be held in June, 1923. 

Rhea Silberta will give a series of educational recitals and 
lectures. 

“Miss Bobby” Besler was married on October 10 to Harold 
S. Gardner. 

Lillian Nordica and Lillian Russell were among those who 
predicted that Dorothy Jardon would become a great 
Carmen. 

Tandy MacKenzie has returned from the Hawaiian Islands. 

Harold a recently appeared in five concerts in one 
week, 


will start his second 


The 
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Empire Flashlight Co. Photo “AU REVOIR” TO 


Informal supper party given at the Hotel des Artistes, New 
president of National Concerts, Inc., 
tour. Around the table, beginning in the left foreground: 
Giovanni Martino, Metropolitan opera bass; 
MusicaL Courter; Samuel Geneen, Rosa Ponselle, William 





Miss Ponselle’s manayjers. 


Barbara Mauvel, mezz 


ROSA PONSBELLE. 


York, on the evening of September 25, by Samuel Geneen, 
f P hi 


Miss Ponselle left the next day for her fall concert 

Mr. Rose, M. Paul, HRdith Prilik, Miss Ponselle’s secretary; 
o soprano; H. O. Osgood, associate editor of the 
Thorner, Miss Ponselle’s former teacher; Dirijinski, sculptor ; 


Rosa Ponselle’s brother. 


Mrs. Thorner; Romani Romano, conductor; Mrs. Toni Povrselle, Mr. Ludwig. Toni Ponselle, 
Harriet van Emden, American soprano, is having one suc- Lillian Eubank, soprano, has been adjudicated bankrupt 
cess after another abroad. Carl V. Lachmund will soon publish a diary which he kept 
Leonard Snyder learned three operatic roles in as many while a student with Liszt. 
weeks and sang them with the Zuro Opera Company. Byron Hudson has an engagement at the White House this 
There will be many novelties on the programs of the Chi- fall. 
cago Orchestra during 1922-23. Rudolf Frim! has opened a studio in New York for coach- 


Amato has fully recovered his voice and will appear in 
twenty concerts in America this season. 


ing and preparing students for light opera 
G. N 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 





(J. Pischer & Bro., New York) 
“WAKEN, LORDS AND LADIES GAY” (Prize Chorus) 


Samuel Richard Gains seems to be a skillful arranger 
of music for male chorus. Last year he won a prize offered 
by the Chicago Madrigal Club and another one offered by 
the Schumann Club of New York, and this year he car- 
ried off the prize offered by Swift & Co. for a setting 
of Walter Scott's “Waken, Fine and Ladies Gay.” This 
work has just been received and shows Mr. Gains to be 
rather more endowed with knowledge of the resources of 
the male chorus than with melodic invention. He _ uses 
imitation of the pibroch, of bagpipes and of horns, hum- 
ming effects, etc., in a very interesting manner, and the 
chorus ought, for that reason to prove entertaining. The 
music is far too dramatic for the light and jolly words, 
the humor of which is missed entirely. However, that 
is a matter the average audience will overlook, and taken 
on its face value as music this is a very good piece indeed 
and certainly worthy of the prize. FP. 

(Novello & Co., Ltd., London, Eng.) 
“HAVE FAITH” (Song) 

“A Seng of Hope and Consolation,” words by Richard 
Neville Lynn and music by Ghita Corri, and labeled “Sung 
by the composer at the Birmingham Town Hall, and at 


churches and chapels as a sac red solo for organ.” How is 
this possible? How can it be “sung” as an organ solo? 
But far worse than this is the fact that this “composer” 


not only breaks sentences anywhere he wants by rests, but 
actually breaks words in parts. On page three occurs 
“Partings,” and here he or she, whoever it is, writes 
“Part-,” then a sixteenth rest, then “ings;” later occur 
“Burdens,” “Temptations,” “Bitter,” “Eternal,” and every 
word is split in two, a sublimely ridiculous proceeding, utterly 
unmusical and ignorantly amateurish. How can representa- 
tive publishers issue such work? How can audiences listen 
to the splitting of words without being convulsed with 
laughter? “This song may be sung in public without fee or 
license,” says a foot note on the title page, but it is doubtful 
if anyone in America could be hired or intimidated into sing- 
ing such utter trash. 


(G. Schirmer, Inc., New York) 

“CHANSON FRIVOLE” (for Violin and Piano) 

Carl Engel is generally so serious in his compositions 
that one is a little astonished to find him writing anything 
“frivole.” This little piece for violin and piano is light, 
simple and catchy. It is less complicated than most of his 
work, and in the middle section he has introduced a clever 
little canon between the solo instrument and the piano. It 
is a very attractive number for a recital program and 
technically difficult for neither the violin nor the piano 
player. H. O. O. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York and Birmingham, Eng.) 
“HUSH OF THE WORLD” and “YOUR EYES” 
(Choruses for Women) 


Howard Barlow, conductor of the Beethoven Society 
of New York, known as an energetic, capable trainer of 
voices, composes in two entirely disfinet styles, as evi- 
denced in these choruses for women’s voices. “Hush” is 
from “Songs of Portraits,” by Maxwell Struthers Burt 
—a deeply feeling picture of night, of the cold outside, of 
her beside him. It is set to beautiful music in the modern 
vein, beginning in C, going to D flat in the next measure, 
with portamento effects, climaxes, extreme contrasts, a por- 
tion marked “with breath tone;” then, on the words “Heart 
of my life,” a perfectly splendid cantilena of sustained 
melodious outburst. It dies away, “very slowly,” then “still 
slower,” reminding one of Schumann in his “Carnival” 
where one may read “Slow as possible,” then “still slower.” 

“Your Eyes,” poem by John Alan Haughton, is different, 
being on placid, conventional lines as compared to the other, 
but spontaneous, full of contrasts, telling of “the mystery, 
the terror, of your eyes.” Both are dedicated “To 
Jeanette.” 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, New York, Chicago and London) 
“THE MUSIC STUDENTS’ PIANO COURSE” 
(Volumes III and IV) 


Splendid collaboration between various eminent profes- 
sors of music in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, has resulted in this series of standard music for 
pianists, the same being “A Standard Textbook for the 
Systematic Training of Ears, Fingers and Mind in Piano 
Playing and Musicianship,” as the cover-page says. These 
two volumes cover the fifth year, lessons 19-36, volume 3, 
containing finger exercises, with advice as to getting the 
best results from their practice; including various kinds 
of touches, finger motions, wrist and arm motions, in dif- 
ferent speeds ; interesting sketches of the composers whose 
works are printed in these volumes; harmonic basis of the 
works; preparatory exercises, analysis of the pieces, ear 
training, suggestions to the pupil, quotations from famous 
instructors and composers, long arpeggios, harmony and 
modulation to foreign keys, translations of expression- 
marks from the original Italian and French, and in (vol- 
ume 3) excellent reprints of the following standard piano 
works, fingered and marked with pedaling : “The Little 
Ww indmills” (Couperin), “Capriccio’ (Mendelssohn), 
“Romance” (Sibelius), “Gigue” (Bach), Sonata, move- 
ment III, op. 7 (Grieg); also “Deep River” (Coleridge- 
Taylor), “Air de Ballet” (Moszkowski), and various 
studies by such standard composers as Clementi, Czerny, 
Hillemacher, Cramer, Moscheles and Henselt. Book 4 
contains exercises for extension and contraction of hands, 
four-to-one counterpoint examples, alternating rhythms, 
major scales in double thirds, embellished harmony, vibra- 
tions pictured through a printed figure, showing the even- 
ness of true music, and raggedness of poise sounds; also 
octave-technic, canon in the fifth, and a list of books con- 
taining material especially adapted to the needs of the piano 
student, by such authors as Hemilton, Goetschius, Pauer, 
Elson, Cutter, Bridge, York, Cole, Buonamici, MacConnell 
and Venable. 

The following well known piano works appear in this 
volume: “Intermezzo” (Brahms), “The Prophet Bird” 
(Schumann), “Fourth Barcarolle” (Rubinstein), “Prelude” 
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RUTH KLUG, 
American pianist, who has been added to S. Hurok’s list of 


artists for this season. She will be remembered as having 
studied with Clarence Adler for a number of years. Since 
1920 she has been concertizing in HRurope, having achieved 
marked success in Hamburg, Munich, Leipsic, Dresden, 
Berlin and Vienna, Miss Klug is to play again in Leipsic 
and Berlin, after which she will return to this country for 
a series of concerts. Her first will be given at Aeolian Hall 
on January 25. 





( Pachulski), 
tave Study” 
“Prelude” 


“The Maiden’s Wish” (Chopin-Liszt), “Oc- 
(Philipp), “Polichenelle” (Rachmaninoff), 
(Bach-Burmeister), “Fluttering Leaves” (Bur- 
leigh), and “Caprice” (Philipp), besides studies by Cle- 
menti, Moscheles, Beethoven and Chopin, all these being 
edited in fullest detail, with fingering, marks of expression 
and pedalling marked. They are handsome volumes, each 
containing seventy-two full sheet-music pages, bound with 
linen cord and flexible paper covers. 


NEW MUSIC 


Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston 
“APRIL, MY APRIL,” a song in three keys by Harold 
Vincent Milligan. A graceful and easy flowing melody 
that makes this number acceptable for both studio work 
and the concert artist. The poem by Virginia Biddle well 
suits the setting. More effective in the high key. 


The Willis Company, Cincinnati 


“FOUR CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES” for the 
young pianist, by Francina Early. Short, and " published 
separately for second grade work. Each teaches a funda- 
mental principle. “Dreaming by the Riverside” carries 
the melody in thirds for the right hand and crossing with 
the left. “June Roses” is a waltz. “Reindeer of the 
Fairies” i is a study in pianissimo and exercise for the wrists. 
“Marionette March” is a descriptive number with a melody. 
All four are good and can be taught together on account 
of their variety. 


Friedrich Hofmeister, Leipzig 
“LA TECHNIQUE D’ARTISTE DU VIOLON,” by 
Demetrius C. Dounis. This artist’s technic of violin playing 
is a method based on scientific principles to develop both left 
hand and bow technic. It would appear that a strict applica- 
tion to these exercises would advance the serious violin 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


LOWELL’S NEW MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM IS 
DEDICATED WITH IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES 


Vice-President Coolidge the Principal Guest—Beautiful Building to Fill Long Felt Want 


Lowell, Mass., September 22.—For the advancement of 
music and of civic culture generally, the dedication of the 
Lowell Memorial Auditorium, September 21, may con- 
fidently ‘be regarded as the prelude to a wonderful develop- 
ment. Situated at the confluence of the Merrimac and 
Concord rivers, it is within a stone’s throw of the traffic 
center of the busy city. 


Tue New Buitpinc 


The building is of the architecture of the Italian ren- 
naisance, with walls of grayish brick and cornices, columns 
and tabulature of cast stone. Around the cornices is a 
continuous frieze of festoons and helmets of Roman design, 
the pattern of which is carried out throughout the entire 
building. A wide flight of ten steps leads to the main 
entrance, the features of which are the six great Corinthian 
columns supporting the pediment on which is inscribed the 
dedication to the memory of all the patriotic men and 
women of Lowell who have served in the wars of the 
nation, On the granite strip that runs around the building 


Photos by The Marion Studio 


two dark maroon velvet curtains, one the usual proscenium 
curtain, and the other so arranged that by one control it 
may be used to shut off what may be termed as the choir 
gallery. Flanking the proscenium on either side are the 
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LOWELL’S NEW MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM, 


dedicated to the advancement of music and of civic culture generally, situated at the confluence of the Merrimac and 


Concord rivers; the corner stone was laid September 25, 1920. 


(Insert) The interior of the large hall which seats 3739, 


exclusive of the stage. 


under the cornices are chiseled the names of the battles most 
prominent in the historical accounts of the nation’s six 
wars. 

Besides the great auditorium seating over 3,500 persons, 
the building includes a smaller hall, quarters for the various 
veteran organizations, while the great vestibule forms an 
impressive Trophy Hall. 

Tue DepIcATION 

The city was honored at the dedication by the presence 
of the Vice-President of the United States, Calvin Coolidge, 
who while governor of Massachusetts signed the legislative 
act authorizing the construction of the building. With him 
as speakers were Hon. Channing H. Cox, governor of the 
Commonwealth; Major General Clarence R. Edwards, 
former commander of the famous Yankee Division, under 
whom so many Lowell men served in the great war; Con- 
gressman John Jacob Rogers, of this city, and Mayor 
George H. Brown, who accepted the building in behalf of 
the city. John H. Harrington, chairman of the building 
commission, presided. The main floor seats were given over 
to the members of various veteran organizations, and 
impressive military ceremonies were features of the pro- 
gram. Hibbard’s orchestra, under the direction of Emil J. 
Borjes, supplied the instrumental music. 

Stationed in the choir gallery back of the stage, the 
Lowell Choral Society of nearly 300 members, directed by 
Eusebius G. Hood, contributed as its share of the program 
Gounod’s “Unfold Ye Portals” and the majestic “Hallelujah” 
chorus from Handel’s “Messiah.” The acoustic properties 
of the hall proved to be perfect. The singing of the chorus 
never sounded better. Speaking without the slightest effort, 
the orators of the evening were heard distinctly in every 
part of the auditorium. The invocation was given by Rev. 
Daniel J. Keleher, Ph.D., and the benediction by Rev. 
Appleton Grannis. 

Tue Avupitor!1uM 

To the readers of the Musica, Courter a more detailed 
description of the auditorium proper may be interesting. 
Roughly speaking, it is nearly elliptical in shape. It is 
divided into four parts, the main floor with 1,022 removable 
chairs, the parquet circle with 1,020 seats, the balcony 
seating 1,344, and the gallery at the rear of the stage seating 
353, giving a total seating capacity of 3,739 exclusive of 
the platform. 

The decorations are of quiet tints, with ivory and old 
rose pretlominating. Not a post, pillar or obstruction of 
any kind ‘prevents a perfect view of the stage from any seat 
in the auditorium. 

The stage is large enough to meet almost any demand. 
High above it swings the great proscenium arch of panelled 
design bearing the inscription, “Liberty to All.” Short 
flights of steps lead to a series of admirably equipped and 
well-lighted dressing rooms. The stage is equipped with 





chambers of the great organ, which is still in course of 
construction. 

The ‘entire hall is surrounded by spacious corridors, 
insuring easy access and egress, in connection with the many 
doors, and also preventing the intrusion of sounds of traffic 
from outside. 

As a practical demonstration of the unusual facilities, 


35 


the vast audience of last night was dispersed at the close 
of the program without crowding and without the slighest 
confusion, easily finding its way to the street by the 
nearest doors where well-lighted sidewalks made departure 
comfortable and easy. There are also adequate driveways 

In a wing of the building is Liberty Hall, with a seating 
capacity of 800 or more, designed for entertainments of a 
more intimate nature. It is so constructed that any musical 
or social function there will not interfere with one in the 
main auditorium, as both are sound proof 

The corner stone of the magnificent building was laid on 
September 25, 1920. Its construction has been kept within 
the stipulated appropriation of $1,000,000. It was erected 
under the supervision and direction of the building com- 
mission (John H. Harrington, chairman; Arthur L. Eno, 
secretary; Walter L. Parker and Clarence H. Nelson, with 
Mayors Perry D. Thompson and George H. Brown, ex 
officios). The architects were Blackall, Clapp & Whitte- 
more, and the general contractor, William Drapeau, 

Ear_y Booxincs 

As evidence of what may be expected in a musical way 
as a result of the completion of the Memorial Auditorium 
the following engagements, which have already been booked, 
may be cited: October 6, Galli-Curci; October (date to 
be announced), Lowell Choral Society; October 24, Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; November 2, Boston Symphony En 
semble; January 10, Ruth St. Denis; January 12, Geraldine 
Farrar; January 29, Fritz Kreisler; March 9, Rachmaninoff 
with many other first-class artists tentatively secured. 

Tue New Hicu Scuoor Appirion 

It is a singular coincidence that after lacking a suitable 
auditorium of large capacity for so long, the city should 
have opened two within a very few days. The fact is 
however, that a splendid auditorium, with the largest stage 
in the city, and seating accommodation for 1,800, came int 
use with the opening of the addition to the high school 
Musically it was used for the first time on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 19, when Sousa’s Band gave matinee and evening con- 
certs to capacity at each performance. Acoustically, and 
in point of view of the comfort of the audience, it proved 
to be satisfactory to a very gratifying degree. S. R. F. 
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Akron, Ohio.—Earle G. Killeen, who has been one 
of the leaders in Akron musical circles for the past sey- 
eral years, left October 1 to join the University of Minne- 
sota faculty at Minneapolis; he is to be instructor in voice 
and chorus singing. Much of Akron’s progress in music 
has been due to Mr. Killeen. Coming to this city after 
several years of community singing work at Cedar Rapids 
(la), Ann Arbor and Detroit (Mich.), he was instru- 
mental in the organization of the Tuesday Musical Club. 
Under his guidance some of the foremost artists were 
brought to the city; his early entertainments having de- 
veloped into several promotions which will again bring 
eminent artists to this city this winter, ite a vt 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Butte, Mont.—While in Billings the week of Sep- 
tember 17 the Butte Mines Band played at a reception 
given by the city in honor of Mary Roberts Rinehart, the 
noted author, who came up from one of the Wyoming 
ranches to attend the Midland Empire fair. Mrs. Rinehart 
complimented the band highly. Sam Treloar and his players 
returned to Butte September 23 and played an open air 
concert September 24, after which they left for a week's 
engagement at the State Fair in Helena. 

Teresa Trucano, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Trucano, 
left with her mother for Baltimore, Md., September 23. 
She intends to resume her vocal studies after several 
months’ rest in Montana. Miss Trucano is a soprano and 
studied last season in New York. Her mother intends to 
make an extended visit in the East. T. F. McD 


Canton, Ohio.—More than 600 people heard the 
dedication of the rebuilt organ of the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church when Professor William H. Oetting, director of 
the Pittsburgh Musical Institute, gave a recital in con- 
nection with the week of dedicatory services of that church. 
Professor Oetting is a master organist and his ambitious 
program, opening with the Bach toccata and fugue in D 
minor, gave him opportunity of not only displaying his 
own capabilities and musicianly qualities but also the beau- 
ties of the organ. The only thing that marred the recital 
at all was the fact that some of the pipes were not in 
tune, owing to an unfortunate circumstance for which 
neither the church nor Professor Oetting could be blamed. 
During the recital the organist played a meditation, which 
was one of his own compositions, originally written for 
the piano but rearranged for the organ. . 

Mary Fornes, who has been studying voice in Chicago 
for the past three years and who has appeared with a 
number of artists in this city, was heard in Canton on Sep- 
tember 20. This was her first public appearance here 
since she returned from Chicago. Accompanied by Anna 
Bolus Loichot, she gave a delightful evening’s entertain- 
ment in the high school auditorium. Among her most 
pleasing numbers were “Pace, Pace Mio Dio,” “La Forza 
del Destino,” “Ah Perfido” (Beethoven), and songs by 
Louis Victor Saar. R. McC, 


Cheyenne, Wyo.—The Western Conservatory of 
Chicago, has announced the opening of an inter-state branch 
in Cheyenne, offering courses in piano, voice, violin, expres- 
sion, whistling and dancing. Carl Albert Jesse, B. Mus., is 
director, and has opened the studio of the new organization 
on the lower floor of the handsome old residence on East 
Seventeenth street, for many years the home of Senator 
Francis F. Warren, and still owned by him. Quite an en- 
rollment of serious students of music is promised, 

Lillian Brunstein, of Ft. Collins, Col., for several years 
a student in the New England Conservatory of Music, has 
arrived to make Cheyenne her home, and will enter the 
teaching field. 

The Music Study Club began its year of work on Septem- 
ber 19. “Music Appreciation,” by Clarence G. Hamilton, 
professor of music at Wellesley, will furnish the basis of 
study. Mrs. Thearl W. Essig, wife of Lieut. Essig of the 
53rd Infantry, Ft. Russell, entertained the club at quarters 
on the occasion of the first meeting. Mrs. Essig is a pianist 
of unusual talent and a graduate of the Sherwood Conserva- 
tory. She leaves Cheyenne soon for a new station at Ft. 
Logan, Col., and her departure is a distinct loss to musical 
Cheyenne. 

Gladys Kleinke has entered the Conservatory of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincoln for a complete course in 
public school music. 

Frances Brownlee has returned to Northwestern Univer- 
sity for her senior work in the conservaf~ry. She has de- 
veloped a promising mezzo soprano voice and during the 
summer vacation has filled very acceptably the position of 
soloist in the First Church of Christ Scientist of this city. 

A number of changes have been made in the teaching 
force of Cheyenne. Mrs. L. B. Collick will instruct a 
class in violin. Mrs. James Mackay has become director 
of St. Mark's choir (Episcopal) and is also giving instruc- 
tion in voice to a large class. W. L. L. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—(Se letter on another page.) 


Cleveland, Ohio.—A large audience heard Berniece 
Seabury of Chicago present a program of songs and arias 
with Conrad Forsberg, of New York, at the piano, at the 
beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs, F, F. Prentiss. Miss Sea- 
bury disclosed a fine voice of excellent training in a difficult 
program, and was obliged to respond to numerous encores. 
Mr. Forsberg gave numbers for the piano and organ and 
was also enthusiastically received. Miss Seabury, who is a 
protegée of Mr. and Mrs. Prentiss, leaves for Italy next 
month to prepare herself further for her career. L. 

Columbus, Ohio.—The huge organ at Memorial Hall 
has been remodeled by the Women’s Music Club and 
equipped with electric action. It was originally installed 
by this organization some years ago when electric action 
was considered unreliable, This contribution is being made 
by the club to celebrate its fortieth anniversary. The dedi- 
cation will be free to the public at some future date as yet 
unannounced, when Courboin, the noted Belgian organist, 
will play. 

Margaret Crawford, vocal teacher, who recently returned 


to re-open her studio here, announced that her first students’ 
recital will be participated in by Helen Hahn, Juanita Hutch- 
inson, Lucille Ruppersberger and Mrs. W. J, Laufersweiler. 

Other teachers who have returned to work in Columbus 
are Lucille Pollard, piano; W. M. Wells, cello teacher at 
the a University; Hazel Minck, piano; Alice Rich, 
piano; Mabel V. Martin, cello; Edith Miles Pearson, voice; 
Nora F., Wilson, piano and organ; Mrs. H. P. Legg, piano; 
Thomas R. Davies, voice and piano; Edith Conkright, voice, 
and Gertrude Dobson, voice, 

William Wylie, tenor, in addition to managing a concert 
by Hofmann in November, will instruct pupils in voice 
study in a new studio he has opened in the Comstock Build- 
ing. 

The Robins-Greiser School of Music, Capitol College of 
Oratory and Music, Brookhaven School of Music, and the 
Columbus Conservatory of Music, all opened during the 
past few weeks. 

Mary Louise Gale, of Columbus, expected to return to 
America in September from Fontainebleau, France, where 
she has been representing the Cincinnati Conservatory, at 
which school she studied under Tirindelli and Ysaye. Miss 
Gale was formerly from Indianapolis. 

Sunday evening musicales at the Deshler Hotel are under 
the direction of Fred Neddermeyer. The opening concert 
featured Lucille Ruppersberger, contralto; Rose Connor, so- 
prano; Charles Gage, flutist, and Harry Stettner, cellist. 

John Lloyd Thomas, former president of the New York 
Musical Society, was recently in Columbus visiting at thé 
home of Mrs. Arthur D. Wolfe. Bernard Miller, pianist, 
played at an informal recital in his honor. N. H. B. 


Denver, Colo.—The sixteenth Chamber Music Party 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. George B. Berger 
on Sunday afternoon, Span 24. The program con- 
sisted of the Cesar Franck quartet in D major, Beethoven 
quartet in C major, and a violin solo by David Eisen- 
berg, a Denver boy who has studied under Franz Kneisel. 
The Denver String quartet consists of Horace E. Ture- 
man, director ; Henry Trustman Ginsburg, first violin; 
Walter C. Nielsen, second violin; Maurice Perlmutter, 
viola, and Sigurd Frederiksen, cello. The present series— 
the third given by the Chamber Music Party—will be 
given every third week, on Sunday afternoons, October 
15, November 5, November 26, December 17, January 28, 
February 18, March 11, April 1 and 22 and May 13. In 
view of the large number of sons who have shown a 
desire to hear these concerts, it is becoming evident that 
a new concert group will have to be formed. 

The first series of Civic Symphony concerts given by 
the Civic Symphony Society of Denver will take place in 
the Municipal Auditorium, November 6, December 13, Janu- 
ary 18, February 25, March 25 and April 29. The officers 
of the society are: Ralph Hartzell, president; James N. 
Wright, treasurer, and Mrs, R. H. Hart, secretary. H. 


Gainesville, Ga.—A piano recital was given by Otto 
Pfefferkorn at the Brenau College Conservatory on Sep- 
tember 21, An interesting program was presented, including 
works by Beethoven (sonata, < 27, No. 2), Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin (scherzo, op. 31), Rubinstein, Grieg and 
Liadoff. Three of the artist’s own compositions were also 
offered—“Album Leaf,” “Arbutis” and “Iris.” G. 


Greensboro, S. C.—An interesting recital was given 
at the Greensboro College by the faculty of the depart- 
ment of music Monday evening, October 2. The artists 
appearing were Gilman F. Alexander, baritone; Robert L. 
Roy, violinist; Frank M. Church, organist (and director 
of the department of music); Viola Tucker, accompanist, 
and Elba Henninger, reader. Composers represented on 
the program included Liszt, Torjussen, De Bricqueville, 
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Mendelssohn, Sarasate, Turner-Maley, Woodman, Wolsten- 
holme and Rossini. B. G. 


Lewiston, Ida——Among the principal members of 
the musical fraternity in Lewiston is Armin. W. Doerner, 
who came to this city three years ago from™Denver. Mr. 
Doerner has enjoyed a long and successful career, being 
at one time a member of the faculty of the Cincinnati 
College of Music. His name is to be found on programs 
as far back as April 10, 1874, when he appeared on a pro- 
gram given at the Conservatory of Stuttgart, playing the 
E minor concerto of Chopin. For a number of years Mr. 
Doerner was associated with Henry Andres. On April 
30, 1920, after coming to Lewiston, Mr. Doerner celebrated 
his golden jubilee since his debut as a professional, giving 
a piano recital at the Temple Theater. tis... Rd 


Lexington, Ky.—Under the auspices of the Lexington 
College of Music, Anna Chandler Goff, director, the fifth 
annual artist concert series will be given at Woodland 
Auditorium by artists of renown. Frances Alda, assisted 
by Lester Hodges, pianist, opened the series on October 5. 
Mary Garden and assisting artists will appear November 
1. The other numbers in the course are Albert Spalding, 
November 21; Riccardo Martin and Hubert Carlin, pi- 
anist, February 13, and Sergei Rachmaninoff, March 13. 
The new director of the voice department at the Lexington 
College of Music is Haydn Parry Thomas, bass cantanto, 
of Knoxville and also of Chicago, where he has been a 
member of the Chicago Opera for several years. Mr. 
Thomas has studied with various teachers, among them 
Oscar Saenger and Jean De Rezske. F. 


- Los Angeles, Cal—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 


Madison, Wis.—Mischa Elman will appear in the 
universi.y gymnasium, November 1, in the first of the series 
of three concerts which will be held here this winter under 
the auspices of the Union Board. The two artists who will 
follow Elman are Reinald Werrenrath and Pablo Casals. 
Werrenrath will appear here November 14 and the Casals 
concert will be given February 20, kL 3-3. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—During the past few weeks the 
attractions listed to appear under the auspices of the Marion 
Andrews Concert Bureau, the management of Margaret 
Rice, the Arion Club and the Lyric Club indicate that the 
season promises to be one of the biggest of recent years. 

Marion Andrews has decided to put her concerts into 
the Pabst Theater this year. Only two concerts will be 
given in the Auditorium, one by Galli-Curci and one by 
Paderewski. The Pabst Theater Concert Course opens 
October 13 with a joint recital by Martinelli and Alberto 
Salvi, followed in December by William Wade Hinshaw’s 
adaptation of Mozart’s “The Impresario,” Rachmaninoff, 
who is a great favorite in Milwaukee; Chaliapin, Kreisler 
and Jeritza complete the course. Other attractions to come 
to the Pabst Theater under Miss Andrews’ auspices are 
, Irene Castle, Erika Morini, the Ukrainian National Chorus 
and the Russian Grand Opera Company, and negotiations 
are still pending for the appearances of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company for its annual Milwaukee visit. 

Margaret Rice, the efficient manager of the Milwaukee 
Orchestral Association, which brings the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra to Milwaukee for ten appearances, also announces 
an interesting array of artists for her Twilight Musical 
Course in the Pabst. The Flonzaley Quartet, one of the 
most popular of the attractions that come here, opens the 
course, which includes Guiomar Novaes, the brilliant South 
American pianist; Pablo Casals, cellist, and the London 
String Quartet. Three extra concerts will also be given 
under Miss Rice’s direction, namely, the Denishawn 
Dancers, headed by Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra with Arthur Shattuck, 
pianist, and Mischa Elman, violinist. 

The Arion Musical Club, which is the oldest and best 
beloved of the city, has announced its plans for the year, 
which include the appearance of three brilliant stars, one 
of whom will make his initial bow to Milwaukee—Louis 
Graveure—Sue Harvard and George Meader having ap- 
peared as soloists with the club before. M. A. 


Missoula, Mont.—James H. Shearer, organist of 
Buffalo, N. Y., gave a fine concert here, September 20, at 
the Presbyterian Church. He is an organist of international 
fame, having played in all parts of Europe, and is now 
on a concert tour of America. In May of this year he 
was married to Annie Strullie, a Canadian soprano, who 
had achieved considerable success in opera and concert 
work. Mrs. Shearer is the possessor of a voice of natural 
beauty, volume and dramatic qtality, and assisted Mr. 
Shearer on his program. ae eer, © 


Montgomery, Ala.—One of the largest receptions 
held during the summer was that tendered George Platt 
Waller, United States Consul at Kobe, Japan, who was 
spending a few days with his mother, on his way to his 
new post at Beritza, Tunis. His aunt and uncle, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Jackson, gave the reception in his honor, and 
Mr. Waller, himself a poet-violinist, spoke interestingly of 
Japanese music, art and life. 

The Civitans, one of the livest civic clubs of the city, 
had John Proctor Mills as its guest of honor at the weekly 
luncheon on August 18, Stuart Washburn introduced the 
guest, a Montgomerian, who sang and played. So pleased 
was the composer with the reception accorded him that he 
composed a poem, “We're Civitans,” and set it to music 
the next day. é 

Mary K. Singleton (colored), sixteen years old, gave a 
splendid piano recital at the Old Ship Church on August 29, 
her program including numbers by Sternberg, Chaminade, 
Grieg, Mendelssohn, Rachmaninoff and Chopin. She grad- 
uated from the Ithaca Conservatory and was a pupil of 
Leon Sampaix; her playing is marked by a refined tone. 

On August 22 Justine Fischer Hodges, daughter of 
Dr. Charles Russell Hodges, the composer-teacher, became 
the bride of Hugo Anthony Duersden of Orlando, Fila. 
George Hodges, brother of the bride, played a beautiful 
program of nuptial music. The wedding took place in 
St. John’s Episcopal Church, the Rev. Charles Hodges and 
Rev. Richard Wilkinson performing the ceremony. 

The Workers’ Council of the Clayton Street Baptist 
Church held its regular business meeting on August 28, 
and after the session the program was turned over to John 
Proctor Mills. An interesting entertainment was given 
by John Andrew Morrill; Elizabeth Macey, soprano; John 
Milton Panetti, Sr., accompanist; Rutson Hatchett; Haden 
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Barry, tenor, with the composer, Mr. Mills, as accompanist ; 
Mayme Townsend; John Proctor Mills, baritone. 

Little Helen Brooks gave several special fancy dances 
before the Pilot Club recently and was well received. 

Dr. Milton Kirkpatrick, vocalist, and Schiffling, 
pianist, assisted by Judge Bricken, Dr. Ed Perry, Bill 
Oriffin, Joe Zadek, John Todd and Lamar Field, furnished 
several musical numbers before the Exchange Club a short 
time ago. 

At a recent Sunday morning service at the First Baptist 
Church, Mrs. George Lynch was soloist, and the following 
mixed quartet featured several numbers: Mrs. George 
Lynch, soprano; Mrs. C. A. Wagner, contralto; Luther 
Jennings, tenor; Dr. Frark Till, bass. Thomas Clanton 
Calloway was the organist. 

The following is the personnel of the new choir for the 
Jewish Temple Beth Or, which began services on Septem- 
ber 1: Mrs. Howard Gerrish, soprano; Mrs. Joseph Barker, 
contralto; Douglas Haygood, tenor; Howard Gerrish, bass, 
and J. E. W. Lord, organist. 

The Elizabeth Armstrong Chapter of the Eastern Star 
celebrated Robert Morris Day on August 29. The musical 
program included two numbers sung by the Shrine Chanters, 
piano solo by Cecile Davidson, quartet by the girls from 
the Masonic Home, and a solo by Alice Mae Livingston. 

Mary Frances O'Connell, soprano, was soloist before 
the Exchange Club, when she was ably supported by Mrs 
J. C. Haygood at the piano. Ed Schiffling was accompanist 
for the singers of the club, and Dr, M. Kirkpatrick was 
leader of the singing. 

Christine McCann and Ruth McCann gave pleasure with 
several violin and piano numbers before the Pilot Club. The 
singing was led by Mrs. F. B. Neely. 

Peoria, Ill.—Peoria is promised one of the finest 
seasons of musical attractions it has ever enjoyed. Riccardo 
Mart.n and Frances Ingram will open the season, under the 
auspices of the Amateur Musical Club, which organization 
will also present Jacques Thibaud, violinist; the Philhar- 
monic String Quartet from the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra; Harold Bauer, pianist, and Mabel Garrison, soprano. 
In addition to these artists’ concerts the members’ rec.tals, 
given every two weeks during the season by the Amateur 
Musical Club, will have splendid programs, as Peoria talent 
grows finer every year, and the club membership includes 
many exceptional musicians. 

The Civic Music Association will bring Sousa and his 
band, Mischa Levitzki and Elena Gerhardt in joint recital, 
the: Cleveland Symphony Orchestra and Frieda Hempel. 

The program committee of the Teachers’ Club will present 
Valentina Crespi, violinist, and Charles Norman Granv.lle, 
baritone. Marguerite Evans, president of the Teachers’ 
Club, spent the summer in study at the Masters’ School of 
the Chicago Musical College, under Herbert Witherspoon, 
and in classes conducted by Richard Hageman. The Teach- 
ers’ Club has a glee club which is under the direction of 
Anna Lucy Smiley, and which gives a program each season. 

A number of local organists attended the fifteenth annual 
convention of the National Association of Organists, which 
met in Chicago in August. Bertha Brunner of the First 
Methodist Church, Edith Campbell of the Second Church 
of Christ Scientist and Luella Moore, Katherine Welton 
and Jean Steinhardt, organists at the Madison Theater, 
were among those attending. 

Clara McCune Korb, one of Peoria’s most talented pian- 
ists, spent the summer at Chautauqua, N. Y., studying under 
Ernest Hutcheson. 

Paul La Rocca, the youngest of four brothers who have 
helped make Peoria known in a musical way, has written 
a song entitled “Peoria,” which he is using with success in 
his act on the Orpheum circuit. He sang the number first 
before the Rotary Club of Peoria, which organization 
adopted it as a road song to use in its out-of-town trips. 
These four brothers have all toured in vaudeville circuits. 
Roxy, the eldest, is a harpist, and has played in leading 
cities of Europe as well as the United States; Frank is a 
violinist, Joseph a harpist, and Paul the vocalist of the 
family. They were all born in Peoria, their father being 
a prominent musician here twenty-five years ago. 

The “Wilsonians,” a male quartet, has filled a number of 
engagements during the summer months while most mu- 
sicians were resting. It is under the leadership of Lee S. 
Wilson, director of the vested choir of the First Methodist 
Church, which has seventy voices. The members of the 
quartet are Elmer Haller, tenor; John F. O'Connor, bass, 
and Wilbur Crumhacker, baritone, with Vivian Lee Wilson 
mezzo soprano, as an added feature. The repertory of 
secular and sacred music is very extensive and the quartet 
range is three full octaves. 

Marion O’Shaughnessy presented her piano pup‘ls in re- 
cital on August 10, when a splendid program was given in 
the presence of a large number of relatives and friends of 
the performers. 

The Bradley Conservatory of Music opened its fall term 
on September 13 with its largest enrollment. New members 
on the faculty include Kenneth Marvin Stead, tenor, who 
will teach voice culture, and Eldon C. Murray, violinist, 
formerly with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. In ad- 
dition to teaching violin and viola, Mr. Murray will have a 
class in orchestral training which is open to anyone in Peoria 
and vicinity, whether or not pupils of the conservatory. 
Other new instructors are Kate Sherwood Morton, p‘ano; 
Mary Frances Thompson and Mary Frances Armstrong, 
assistant piano teachers, 

Kenneth Marvin Stead spent the summer in Italy, study- 
ing opera under Maestro Tanara, of La Scala. 

Arthur Weitz, director of the orchestra at the Madison 
Theater, came to Peoria August 1 to succeed Jacques Beau- 
caire, who has gone to Los Angeles after conducting the 
orchestra for two years. Mr. Weitz is providing splendid 
programs of high class music which are greatly appreciated 
by the theater-going public. 

High class presentations have been added to the program 
at the Aschér’s Palace, under the management of R. G. 
McMullen, who is offering singers of fine quality, who do 
the better grade of music in attractive settings, often com- 
bined with dancing. Such presentations are doing much to 
raise the standard and create a liking for better music. 


_ Pine Bluff, Ark.—The Musical Coterie, organized in 

February, 1906, has announced some interesting programs 

for the coming season. : In addition to the monthly meetings 

at the homes of the various members, there will be a concert 
(Continued on page 49) 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC 
ART AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN CHICAGO’S MUSICAL LIFE 


Houses in Chicago were once upon a 
time built seemingly over night; other 
dwellings were moved from one street 
to another and this quickness of action, 
added to a sure decision were responsible 
for the city of Chicago’s motto, “I Will.” 
Chicago’s progress in the musical world 
has been no less astonishing than the 
growth of the city itself. It is often 
claimed that more music students are 
found in Chicago, studying in schools 
and private studios, than in any other 
pd in the country. A short time ago 
Glenn Dillard Gunn bought a house at 
1254 Lake Shore Drive, the most aris- 
tocratic and expensive district in Chi- 
cago—known the world over as _ the 
“Gold Coast”—and in a few days trans- 
formed the :palatia] residence into & 
school of music and dramatic art. It 
was a trojan task, as it were, as many 
changes had to be made and all this close 
to the opening of the school year, Glenn 
Dillard Gunn and his associates worked 
hard, and when the fall term opened, on 
September 11, everything was in readi- 
ness to accommodate the students, who, 
from the first, taxed the capacity of the 
new school, 

The pictures, on this page and the op- 
posite page, showing the outside view 
of the Glenn Dillard Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art and two 
studios, will suffice to give an idea of 


the building itself and the quarters 
wherein students are taught. Prac- 
tically conceived over night, this new 


school with a name long known na- 
tionally will help to make history in 
Chicago’s musical life, and the promi- 
nent position this new institution has al- 
ready reached presages well for future 
enlargement. 

The Glenn Dillard Gunn School of 
Music will expand, as it is built not on 
the sand of its foundation, but on the 
solid rock of intellectuality, originality 
and enthusiasm. 





THE GLENN DILLARD GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
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man in the whole world who can sing like that. To hear 
him take a final F pianissimo, and after a long hold swell 
it to a forte, or diminish it to a whisper, takes one’s 
breath away. His program? A phonograph catalogue, 
with grandfather's favorites (Herold’s “Zampa”) thrown 
in. He brings the opera to the concert room, but the effect 
is convincing—more convincing than with Chaliapin, that 
other grand-seigneur of the podium. 

Harriet van Emden, a young American singer who has 
the distinction and advantage of being a pupil of Marcella 
Sembrich, made a favorable impression at her recital in 
the little Bechstein Hall. An audience, very largely of 
compatriots, showered her with flowers and applause. | Her 
technic is very near perfection; when she “covers” her 
tones they have a sympathetic ring. There is more “cul- 
ture” than passion in her interpretation of the German Lied. 
Her program, concentrated on Schumann, Marx and 
Brahms delightfully unhackneyed, “Nachtigallenschmerzen” 
and “Der Gang zum Liebchen,” by Brahms, were especially 
beautiful. 

Eddy Brown, the other American, had a genuine pop- 
ular success. Numerous recalls after the “Chaconne,” 
which, though he played it fast, seemed long. A group of 
tid-bits—with that “Coq d’Or” melody of which every vio- 
linist with a phonograph rating has his own arrangement 
—caught the crowd but drove me out to more serious busi- 
ness. Brown's technic is on the high level that was a sen- 
sation a few years ago; his tone beautiful, his intonation 
perfect. The young German favorite, Andreas Weiss- 
gerber, whom i heard just before, could hardly hold a 
candle to Brown in these respects, though his musicianship 
is excellent. 

Two pianists, Elly Ney and Egon Petri, made their 
season's bow in the Beethovensaal, the decorative Elly just 
before her departure for America. America has not 
changed her; she is the same—for better and for worse— 
and the public paid the customary tribute to her new- 
won fame. 

Egon Petri, leading disciple of Busoni, proved himself 
much more than that. Fast tempos in Beethoven betokened 
the master’s influence, two groups of Busonified Bach the 
pupil’s loyalty. But the masterful way in which he plays 
these things, the absolutely sovereign technic and the monu- 
mental design of his construction are mastery itself. Petri 
has not over-much of what is generally known as “person- 
ality”—personal idiosyncracy which has after all nothing to 
do with art—but yet a personal’ warmth and a power to 
fascinate by his performance and nothing else. A remark- 
able artist and a sympathetic one. 

This is all, of any account, that could be heard in the 
concert hall, if one expects the Philharmonic popular 
series resumed this week. .The Philharmonic, with a 
municipal subvention that is a mere pittance, is, by the 
way, in terrible straits. Its further existence, unless help 
is forthcoming, is very problematic indeed. Meantime the 
first big symphony concert, with Bruno Walter at the Pult, 
takes place tomorrow night. 

The season, at any rate, has been born. But—will it 
“live?” César SAERCHINGER, 


Annie Louise David’s Western Dates 


Annie Louise David, harpist, gave a ‘recital with Dr. 
Allen, the organist, at Stanford University, on October 8 
and three days later gave an entire program at the College 
of Notre Dame, San Jose. Other dates this month include: 


October 17, Municipal Auditorium, Oakland ; 23, San Fran- 
cisco; 30, joint recital with Gabrielle Chapin Woodworth, 
Berkeley. Next month her dates comprise: November 5, 
. See recital with Louis Persinger, violinist, at Modesto, 
10, Piedmont, Cal., recital with Mme. D’Alvarez, con- 
at: 14, Monteray, Cal., recital with Louis Persinger ; 
17, joint recital with Lora May Lamport, soprano, Los 
Angeles; 19, Los Angeles, and 23, joint recital with Mary 
Jordan in San Antonio, Tex. 
Miss David has had to refuse a number of pupils because 
her teaching time was all taken up. 
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Eruer Watson Usuer’s European Honors. 

Ethel Watson Usher spent last summer as personal ac- 
companist with Sue Harvard in England and Wales, and 
during this time won many expressions of approval from 
the press. “Ethel Usher accompanied artistically, and con- 
tributed her share to the success of a most delightful 
recital,” said the magazine known as Lady. “Miss Usher's 
playing was magnificent;” “Miss Usher proved herself a 
brilliant accompanist, fully in touch with the singer ;” and 
finally “Much of the success of the program was due to 
the brilliant playing of Miss Usher, who is considered one 
of the best pianists in the United States”—these last phrases 
being from the Merthyr (Wales) Express of September 9. 
Finally, the London Post said of her: “Miss Usher was 
a sympathetic and understanding pianist,” all of which 
brings this capable artist into fine prominence in her 
specialty. 
Epwin Grasse Recitat at Gotr Cius, 

Edwin Grasse appeared as violin soloist and composer 
at the Morris County Golf Club, October 3, assisted by I. 
Gorn, pianist, when they presented works by classic and 
modern composers, including also a song without words, 
and a scherzo by Grasse. “I had a very great success, 
writes Mr. Grasse, and when this modest and splendid 
musician says so, it is so. 

Fietcuer-Copp PERMANENTLY IN New York. 

Evelyn Fletcher-Copp, so well known as the founder of 
the modern system of instructing children in music, who 
spent last year in Akron, Ohio, teaching selected classes 
in the public schools, is now permanently located in New 
York, where her sisters have lived for some years. She 
has some unusual individualistic ideas on the instruction of 
music to children, which will be presented to readers at a 
later date. She will have normal classes in her method 
in a prominent music school, as well as in other educational 
circles. 

Devora Napworney Notices. 

Devora Nadworney, pupil of Bayerlee, who won the first 
prize as singer at the Tri-City Contest of 1921, ‘was on 
tour during March, April and May of this year. Com- 
ments of various papers from as widely situated cities as 
Kansas City, Kalamazoo and Providence, were very flat- 
tering, one paper (Philadelphia Enquirer) comparing her 
voice to that of Ponselle. She owes her vocal ability to 
the excellent training of that well known Stockhausen 
exponent, Johanna Bayerlee. 

HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY IN New York. 

Henrietta Speke- Seeley, authorized teacher of the Cap- 
piani method, reopened her studio in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building October 2. She not only teaches tone pro- 
duction but also coaches singers for church, concert and 
opera. Every year her pupils unite in an operatic per- 
formance which she arranges, produces and personally con- 
ducts. Lillian Morlang, one of her leading pupils, studied 
all summer and is now back at her church. 

McCatt LANHAM SoncG REeEcITAL IN WASHINGTON. 

A song recital, October 1, by McCall Lanham, baritone, 
head of the vocal department of the Chevy Chase School, 
Washington, D. C., presented the following program, which 
is a sample of that fine singer’s work: “Air de Momus, 


Purcell ; “Roi 


“L’adieu supréme,” 


Hahn; “Rose messagére,” “Barbirolli; 
Pierne ; “Le sais-tu bien,” Pierné ; “A home,” Ferrari; 
“O wondrous flower o’ mine,’ Stickles ; Negro Spiritual— 


“Wait till ah put on my crown,” Reddick ; “Call me no 
more,” Cadman. 

Alice Clausen was at the piano and the two artists held 
the attention of the audience every moment. One notes 
that Mr. Lanham sang in four languages—English, French, 
German ard Italian—and it is well known that Mr. Lanham 
speaks French like a native. 

Eva Wyckorr’s SUMMER IN WISCONSIN. 

Eva Wyckoff, well known as a leading soprano and singer, 
gave a recital for the Wednesday Musical Club of Ash- 
land, Wis., July 28, and also sang for the Unity Club, 
October 1. She spent the summer out there as a teacher 
and had excellent success. 

Tue Hoyt Sisters ResuME. 


Frances Millet Hoyt, pianist, and Grace Hoyt, violinist 
and coach, have issued regular fall opening announcements, 
which will include the teaching of voice, violin, piano, coach- 
ing of songs with dramatic action, etc. 

VAN DER VEER AND MILLER on Tour. 

Nevada van der Veer and Reed Miller, recently returned 
from Lake George, N. Y., where they conducted their 
summer school, have left New York on their annual con- 
cert tour, opening in Muscatine, then Burlington and Vinton, 
Iowa. October 13 they sing at Pierre, S. D.; then in 
Oklahoma, where they appear at Henryetta, Blackwell, 


and Ponca City. In Kansas they sing at Hillsboro and 
Goodland, and then go to the Northwest, where among 
other cities they will appear in Lewiston (Ida), Great 
Falls (Mont.), Salem and Portland (Ore.), finishing their 
tour in. this last named city November 11. Returning East 
they will sing at Carthage, III. 

PLaton Brounorr’s Unique Apitities. 

Platon Brounoff gives vocal and piano lecture recité als, 
unique musicales, with reading of humorous stories, “Russia 
of Tomorrow,” “The American Indian,” and “Spiritual 
Messages, and announces Sunday evening musical affairs at 
Patchen Hall, New York. 

Ricuarp Crooks To SING IN TRENTON. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, who will claim the attention of 

New York this. season as soloist with the New York 


Symphony Orchestra, will appear at Trenton, N. J., October 
27, for the convention of the Eastern Homeopathic Medical 
Association. F. W. R 
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TOSCHA SEIDEL, AFTER AN ABSENCE OF TWO YEARS, 
RETURNS WITH MANY TRIUMPHS SCORED ABROAD 


Distinguished Violinist Tells of His Invasion of Europe, Australia and New Zealand—Audiences Always Most Enthusi- 
astic—Glad to Be Back in America 


After an absence of almost two years, during which 
yxeriod he scored many triumphs in Europe, Australia and 
New Zealand, Toscha Seidel returned to the United States 
by way of San Francisco and at once proceeded to his New 
York home, where a representative of the Musicar 
Courter found him and learned much about his interesting 


trip. 

Mr. Seidel left New York on May 28, 1921, on the 
S. S. Celtic of the White Star Line, going direct to Liver- 
pool and London. In the latter city he gave two recitals 
in Queen's Hall on June 15 and 26. Having been warned 
by several artists regarding the coldness of English 
audiences, and, therefore, being prepared to encounter an 
icy reception, his surprise was great, when, after playing 
his first number, he received 
thunderous applause. This en- 
thusiasm became greater and 
greater and at the end of the 
program he was obliged to give 
eight encores. Mr. Seidel, in 
speaking of his London ap- 
pearances, said: “I spent the 
happiest moments of my career 
in London because of the great 
enthusiasm of both public and 
critics.” 

Following this big success 
Mr. Seidel went to France for 
a rest of about four weeks, and 
while there he received an offer 
with a big guarantee to play 
his debut recital in Paris in the 
Salle Gaveau. This debut re- 
cital in the French capital was 
given on November 17 and a 
second concert followed there 
a short time after. This, as 
far as many of his friends can 
recall, is the first time that any 
artist has received a guarantee 
from Parisian music lovers to 
appear in a debut recital in that 
city. 

Next, Mr. Seidel carried out 
his contract (which was made 
before he left America) to 
tour through Scandinavia. In 
Norway and Sweden he played 
in all the leading cities, giving 
about thirty-five concerts with- 
in a period of two months. In 
every instance the houses were P 
sold out and many people unable to gain admission. 

Mr. Seidel’s success in London at his first two concerts 
in June necessitated his return in the fall to fill important 
engagements with leading orchestras in London and in 
other English cities. He appeared with the New Queen's 
Hall orchestra, Sir Henry Wood conductor; Halle’s or- 
chestra, Hamilton Harty. conductor; Brand Lane orchestra, 
etc., scoring his greatest successes with the Beethoven, 


(1) 





Langham Photo ‘ 
TOSCHA SEIDEL 


as he looked upon his arrival in New York. 


Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Mendelssohn concertos. Mr. 
Seidel was obliged to leave Europe to carry out his con- 
tract for concerts in Australia and New Zealand, where 
he remained over five months, scoring one triumph after 
another. : 

After passage was procured to depart for Australia 
he received a telegram from Paris offering a big sum 
for another appearance there, which he could not accept 
because of his kings in Australia. . : 

Mr. Seidel expressed great pleasure in returning to 
America which he claims to be his favorite country. He 
is already in possession of his first papers and hopes soon 


to become a full fledged citizen of the United States and 
make this country his permanent home. 

Among the many pleasant experiences during his recent 
trip Mr. Seidel said the most satisfying was his meeting 
with. Frank Hutchens, as well as J. and N. Tait, the 
former being his accompanist throughout Australia and 
New Zealand, and the latter two the well known Australian 
concert managers. 

Mr. Seidel, together with his mother and brother, were 
delighted with the cordial receptions given them in the 
various countries they visited. During the sessions of 


Parliament in Australia and New Zealand, extraordinary 
honors were shown the violinist and on several occasions 
he was prevailed upon to speak before large assemblages, 





TOSCHA SEIDEL. 


With a group of Australian Aborigines; (2) with natives of Suva, Fiji Islands; 
(3) with Indian children at Suva, Fiji Islands; (4) being lionized by the gentle sez. 


a new experience for him and one which he says “was far 
more difficult and ennervating than playing the violin.” 
Mr. Seidel’s first concert will be given in Cleveland on 
October 20, after which he goes to the Pacific Coast, 
where he is solidly booked. His first New York recital 
is scheduled for January 1, 1923, in Carnegie Hall. M. W. 


Ethel Jones Opens | Wisconsin Artists’ Series 


On September 30, Ethel Jones, mezzo, opened an artist 
series in Kenosha (Wis.), this being one of the many re- 
engagements for the current season. Her program included 
songs by Chabrier, Fourdrain, Bemberg, Bargomyzsky, 
Arensky, Easthope Martin, Arthur Foote, and Richard 
Hageman. 

Miss Jones has been heard in Canton, Lima and Akron, 
and will be heard in other Ohio cities this season. She 
has just been re-engaged for a recital in Davenport (la.) 


A Country-wide Tour for Novaes 


Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, will return to this 
country in January for a country-wide tour, and will be 
heard on the Pacific coast (her first visit) in April. When 
only thirteen, Mlle. Novaes was sent by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment to Paris, where she passed the stringent conditions 
of entrance, and four years later was awarded the first prize 
in piano. 


First Hofmann Recital 


Josef Hofmann, who spent the summer at his home in 
Switzerland, will return to New York at the end of the 
month and will open his tour in Plainfield,-N. J., on thg 
evening of November 13. His first New York recital 
will be given in Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
November 18. 
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MOZART SOCIETY PLANS FOR 1922-1923 





President McConnell Gives Interesting Interview 


“Sitting on the platform in a different costume at every 
meeting and being called ‘Madam President’ does not con- 
stitute success for any women’s club,” says president (and 
founder) Mrs. Noble McConnell, of the Mozart Society of 
New York, at whose headquarters, Suite 202, Hotel Astor, 
the present writer found that energetic and successful 
presiding genius of the society. Her capable and tactful 
secretary, Miss Riefe, constantly busy with the telephone 
and callers, told of the beginning of social activities of the 
club, with the Mozart Golf Circle tournament at the Scars- 
dale Golf and Country Club, October 5, through the 
courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. William Maynard Haradon, when 
Mrs, Edwin C. Holston donated three golf prizes. Follow- 
ing the tournament came luncheon and cards, Mrs. Haradon 
donating prizes for the card games. 

At this juncture the president entered, radiantly beaming, 
looking well and youthful, and one noted how true it is 
that her whole ‘life, energy and ambition are centered in 
this club. 

“Yes,” she said, “I had a short vacation, with Governor 
and Mrs. Edwards at Sea Girt, then later at the Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake, and in both places there was a 
round of festivities. Now we are at work, with over seven 
hundred credentials to send out, representing that number 
of paid-up members, etc., and all our affairs will this year 
take place in the grand ballroom of this hotel.” 

Two presidents of women’s clubs asked her recipe for 
making success, to which she replied: “Put all your per- 
sonality into your work; be on the job from eight a. m. 
until midnight, and maybe you'll get results.” 

“Yes,” added one, “but how about this ‘personality’ busi- 
ness, when the president has none?” 

“Well,” Mrs. McConnell answered, “she must ‘go and 
buy one,’ as the illiterate farmer said he would do for his 
college daughter.” 

The feature pictures, with illustrative music, inaugurated 
last season at the monthly musicales, will continue; Will- 
iam E. Smith, executive of the Lasky Famous Players, 
will present them immediately after the musicale and 
luncheon. John Charles Thomas, the American baritone, 
starts the series of Saturday monthly recitals on Novem- 
ber 4. Besides the musicale, lunch and picture, dancing is 
another attraction, and two dozen young college nten will 
be special ushers at these affairs (another new feature). 
A big golf tournament will be held on October 19 in honor 
of Mrs. Edgar O. Challenger, one of the governors of the 
club, ana on October 12 Mrs. Owen J. McWilliams, anocher 
governor, will be entertained at the Scarsdale Golf Club. 

“Yes, I am also to a limited extent in politics,” said Mrs. 
McConnell, “inasmuch as the two nominees as State sena- 
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beth, would be soloist, with Gigli, at the first evening con- 
cert, December 19. November 1 Mrs. E. Bassford Schmal- 
hausen entertains the board of governors at luncheon and 
theater, and only last week there was a progressive com- 
mittee meeting with some fifty ladies present. 

These facts, printed above, were edged in between constant 
telephone, telegraph and personal messages, showing how 





MRS. NOBLE McCONNBELL, 
founder and president of the Mozart Society of New York, now in its fourteenth season, photographed at her desk in the 


society's office at the Hotel Astor. 


On the wall are pictures of two Breakfasts, a personally signed Caruso portrait, and 


the Mozart Choral at Washington, D. C., where the members sang with the Marine Band and were e@-President Taft's guests. 


tor, New York and New Jersey, are both honorary members 
of the Mozart,” referring to Messrs. Edwards (New 
Jersey), and Copeland (New York). Although a Repub- 
lican in normal times, just now I expect to vote Demo- 
cratic,” she added. 

“How do you keep so fit?” 

“No secret; I play golf all the time, no matter what the 
weather; have a good conscience, sleep well, and so enjoy 
life.” (She did not mention the thousands of poor people 
she helps through the East Side Clinic, founded by herself, 
and supported by the annual “Clinic Ball,” all of which 
must conduce to her happy frame of mind.) 

Again referring to the coming musical features of the 
Mozart, she said that Governor Edwards’ daughter, Eliza- 


very busy a really successful “Madam President” must be, 
to make a success of it. 

The accompanying picture gives some idea of President 
McConnell at work. On the walls are pictures of interest, 
including a personally inscribed one by Caruso, pictures of 
two of the “Breakfasts” (the big social affair of the year), 
and a group-picture taken in front of a Washington (D. C.) 
hotel, at the time the Mozart Choral sang at a concert with 
the Marine Band, and were guests of President Taft. This 
is the only occasion that this government band has shared 
a concert with a women’s chorus, and everyone then present 
shared in and felt the honor. 

To the sound of more tinkling telephone calls, ye scribe 
left the McConnell headquarters, convinced that if men 


concentrated on and managed their businesses as Mrs. M« 
Connell does the Mozart Society, and put so much thought 
and brains into it, then they too would create and enjoy 
greater success. 
Following are the dates of all Mozart events, season 
1922-23 : 
HOTEL ASTOR 
Morning Musicale, Luncheon, Motion Picture and Dance 
Saturpays’ 
1922; December 2, 1922; January 6, 1923; 
3, 1923; March 3, 1923; April 7, 1923. 
Concert and Ball 
Turspay Evenines 
19, 1922; February 20, 1923; April 17, 1923 
Not Included in Membership Dues 
Mosart awe Dances 
Tusspay Evenines 
December 5, 1922; January 2, 1923; February 6, 1923; March 6, 1923 
Mozart Clinic Ball 
Tuesday evening, January 23, 1923 
_ Mozart Card Party 
Tuesday, March 20,°1923 
Mozart Dinner Dance 
Tuesday evening, April 3, 
Annual Breakfast 
Saturday, May 5, 1923 


November 4, Februar 


December 


1923 


F. W. R 

Schnitzer to Play Same Concerto Six Times 

At the present time Germaine Schnitzer is engaged upon 
an extensive concert tour in Europe. She has been booked 
for appearances as soloist with the leading erchestras o| 
Scandinavia, Germany, France, Austria and Czech») 
Slovakia, as well as tor numerous recitals. By a curiou 
coincidence, six of the orchestra conductors selected Liszt's 
E flat Concerto, out of Miss Schnitzer's imposingly 
list of piano and orchestra pieces for appearance in 
their city. She will play Liszt’s masterpiece with th 
Philharmonic orchestras of Stockholm, Christiania, Prague, 
Vienna, and Teplitz, as well as at the Concerts Colonne in 
Paris. The pianist will be back in the States the begin 
ning of December and will start immediately on her con 
cert tour here. As in the past, the Music League of America 
will manage Miss Schnitzer. 


long 


her 


John Charles Thomas Returning 


John Charles Thomas gave his farewell concert in London 
at the Royal Albert Hall with Mme. Tetrazzini on Sunday 
afternoon, October 1, and sailed for New York on the S.S 
Reliance on October 3. 

Mr. Thomas is evidently not superstitious, for he begins 
his concert season in America on Friday night, October 13, 
at Stamford, Conn. On Sunday afternoon, October 15, he 
gives a recital at Aeolian Hall. His many friends and 
admirers (and admirers-to-be) will welcome the opportunity 
to hear him in concert, as heretofore he has been associated 
with operetta. After three years of persistent persuasion, 
R. E. Johnston finally won him over to the concert field 


Bach Choir Resumes Rehearsals 


On Monday, October 2, the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
Pa., Dr. J. Fred Wolle, conductor, resumed rehearsals in 
the Moravian Seminary and College for Women in prep- 
aration for the 1923 festival. The “St. John Passion 
Music” will be studied this season, and will be given at the 
Friday sessions of the festival in the spring. On Saturday, 
November 4, the Bach Choir will again sing in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Philadelphia, its first appearance there 
having been in November of last year. 

A few of the definite organ recital engagements for Dr 
Wolle are at Spring City, Pa., and Cleveland, O 
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ON SHIP- 
BOARD. 
Mme. Valeri, the 
well known vocal 
teacher, and Tito 
Schipa having a 
chat on board the 
La France, which 
arrived in port re- 
cently. Both Mme 
Valeri and Schipa 
had spent _ their 
vacations in their 
native country and 
met coming back to 
America. 






















TWO POPULAR IDOLS. 

Ernestine Schumann Heink, of songland, and “Doug” Fair- 

banks, of filmdom. The diva visited Fairbanks recently to 
see the pre-view of his latest picture, “Robin Hood.” 










CAMERON McLEAN AND HIS FAMILY. 
The Scottish baritone is here pictured with his wife and 
Betty, age seven, and Cameron, Jr., five years old. (Photo © 
by D. D. Spellman, Detroit.) 
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ETHYL HAYDEN IN AN HOUR OF RELAXATION. 
In the background of the picture, the lovely home of Mme. 
Sembrich, overlooking Lake George, is to be seen. Here, 
under the guidance of her teacher, Miss Hayden worked 
during part of the summer on her programs for the forth- 
coming season. A coming engagement booked for the 
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= 
= young artist is in January, when she will appear at the 
= Brooklyn Academy of Arts and Sciences. She will begin 
= her season this month, however, with the Richmond (Va.) 
= Music Club. t 
Loree 
WILSON LAMB, par 
one of the Rast Orange's well known instructors, who opened HAROLD HURLBUT, 
his atudio there on October 1. He also has a New York . the tenor and disciple of Jean de Reszke, now on a twenty 
City branch which is growing rapidly. weeks’ tour of concerts, master classes and lecture recitals, 
in the Far West. He is meeting with great success. 
| 
Z| 
| 
After a delightful summer abroad, during which he became |=| 
a proud “babbino” through the birth of a little daughter, =| 
GERTRUDE LANG the Chicago Opera tenor arrived in this country recently, E 
: ot Sasser saan 2 going almost directly to Camden, N. d., to make some new | 4 
soprano, who possesses an excellent voice and sings with records for the Victor. Schipa will have a large number a 
intelligence. She will shortly make her debut in “Heidel- of important concert engagements in addition to his operatic LEGINSKA AT TRAUBY CROFT, X 
berg,” which will open at the Ambassador Theater early in performances with the Chicago Opera. (Photo by Bain the home of Mrs. Arthur Wilson, who gave the noted t] 
November. News Service.) pianist her musical education as a child. A 
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WITH THE DENISHAWN DANCERS AT 
MARIARDEN, NEAR PETERBORO, N. H. 


(1) Ruth St. Denis instructing the Denishawn Dancers. 


of the dancers sport with air currents and a silken scarf in novel dance. 


mermaids for a cooling dip before dinner. 


BACK FROM ITALY. 
Antonio Scotti, veteran baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
and director of the Scotti Opera Company, and Giovanni 
Martinelli, Metropolitan tenor, with Captain Schiaffiino of 
the Italian liner Giulio Cesare, on which they returned to 
America two weeks ago. (Photo by Bain News Service.) 
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ELLA KOLAR, 
dramatic soprano, who will give a recital in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, on Saturday evening, October 28. October 26 
she is booked for an appearance in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, and November 26 there will be a concert 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago. Miss Koler was eaceedingly 
successful in Italy in the role of Santuzza in “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” 


LNT TAH 


(2) Ted Shawn and Lenore Scheffer of the Denishawn Dancers in a Javanese Dance 
(4) Ted Shawn and the dancers in a dance poem. 
(6) Ruth St. Denis demonstrates while instructing with the collaboration of Ted Shawn. 


(5) 


tenor of the Chicago Opera, who is scheduled to open 
Chicago Opera season with Mary Garden in 


Tre Re.” 
Palace at 


MT 


After a long day's rehearsal the dancers 


one of their conceptions, (3) 


become 


Four 


(Photos by Bain News Service.) 
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ULYSSES LAPPAS, 

the 

“L’Amore dei 

Here he is seen in front of the former Imperial 

Berlin. He will return to America the end of 
Octaber. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO INCLUDE A 
NUMBER OF NOVELTIES ON THIS YEAR’S PROGRAMS 


Edith Mason and Giorgio Polacco Return—‘Aida” to Open Opera Season—Chicago Musical College to Give Young 
Artists’ Concerts—Lillian Buhesk Bankrupt—Conservatory and Studio Notes 


Chicago, October 7.—The novelties to be presented this 
season by Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
yhony Orchestra, includes: “The Eternal Rhythm” by 
Fugene Goossens; Arnold Bax’s new symphonic poem, en- 


titled “November Woods:” Gustav Holst’s “Beni Mora,” 
ballet suite (all of which are by on composers ) ; “The 
Spider’s Feast,” by Albert Roussell; “Suite Breve” by 
Louis Aubert, with Roger Ducasse’s pe wae F interlude, 
“At the Garden of Marguerite,” and a “Nocturne of Spring” 
(which give an idea of the new French school) ; Respighi 
has put together a suite from one of Rossini’s ballets 
called “The Fantastic Shop,” a symphony by Malipiero en- 
titled “Causes of Silence,” two symphonic sketches-—“Per- 
fumes of the Desert of Sahara” and “Twilight of the 
Ocan”—both by Santoliquido, and Pizzetti’s suite “Pisan-, 
ella” (these will familiarize Chicago with new works of Ital- 
ian modern composers) ; Manuel de Falla’s ballet suite, 
“The Three-Cornered Hat,” which had great success in New 
York and Boston as well as in Europe, will have its first 
hearing here this season (these will represent the Spanish 
composers); an interlude by Schreker and Schoenberg’s 
symphony (new works by Austrian composer's) ; a fan- 
tastic suite by Bela Bartok (Hungarian music); “Summer- 
Idylle,” by August Reuss; “Jolly Serenade,” by Joseph 
Haas, Herman Unger's three sketches called ‘ ‘Night” and 


Ewald Straesser’s “Fruehlingsbilder” with Max Reger’s set 
of variations and fugue on a well known Mozart theme 
(German novelties); Camille Zeckwer’s “Jade Butterflies,” 
which received the North Shore Music Festival Associ- 
ation’s first prize of $1,000 at last May's festival; John 
and Chadwick's 


Alden Carpenter's “A Pilgrim's Vision” 

new overture, “The Anniversary,” together with several 
other new scores now under consideration, will represent 
the American composers. At the present writing Conductor 
Stock is hard at work on the first program of the season, 
which will be presented Friday afternoon, October 13, and 


repeated on Saturday evening, October 14. 
Tue Poraccos Return 
Edith Mason, “America’s own soprano,” and her dis- 


tinguished husband, Giorgio Polacco, musical director of 
FRANCESCO 
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the newly organized Chicago Civic Opera Association, came 
back to Chicago early in the week after several months 
spent in Europe. As soon as he reached Chicago, Polacco 
got back to work, and although he was invited for an auto- 
mobile ride by one of the officials of his organization, 
Polacco’s answer was: “Work before pleasure. I have 
taken my recreation, now I must work, work, work.” 
Edith Mason took advantage of her nearness to Grand 
Rapids and called on her grandparents, who are still living 
in that industrious Michigan city. Both the Polaccos looked 
the picture of health and are hungry for work. 


“Aina” to Open Cuicaco Opera SEASON 


“L’Amore” or “Natoma,” which were the choice for the 
opening of the first season by the newly organized Chicago 
Civie Opera, will not be presented on the first night, as 
“Aida” is practically decided upon to open the season on 
November 13. 


Cuicaco Musicau Cotiece to Give Younc Artist Concerts 


The Chicago Musical College will make a new departure 
this season by putting on concerts in Orchestra Hall at 
which the young artists on its student roster will appear. 
The first of the concerts will be given Tuesday evening, 
October 17. The piano department will be represented by 
five students—Dorothy Kendrick (Dallas, Tex.), Amelia 
Umnitz (Erie, Pa.), Jessie Comlossy (Chicago), Elsie Barge 
(Brookhaven, Miss.) and Adelaide Anderson (Pocatello, 
Idaho). Three violinists will be heard—Linda Sool (Chi- 
cago), Theresa Bliedung (Joplin, Mo.) and Philip Kauf- 
man (Chicago). The vocalists will be Alline Stosberg 
(Kansas City, Mo.), George Gunn (Jacksonville, IIl.), 
Carroll Kearns (Newcastle, Pa.) and Grace A. Stras- 
burger (New York City). Admittance to the concert will 
be by ticket, which may be obtained entirely free of charge 
at the Chicago Musical College. 

There was a concert by students of the Chicago Musical 
College given Saturday evening in Recital Hall, Steinway 
Hall (tenth floor). The program was presented by pupils 
in the piano, violin, cello and vocal departments. 

Alline Stosberg, student of the vocal department, will 
sing Sunday evening at the Windermere Hotel musicale, 
She will be assisted by Adelaide Anderson, student of Ed- 
ward Collins. 

Felix Borowski will give the first of his series of lectures 
on musical history Saturday morning. The lectures will be 
given in the Chicago Musical College. 


Lituran Eupank BANKRUPT 


Notice has been given that on September 25, Lillian Eu- 
bank, soprano, was duly adjudicated bankrupt, and the first 
meeting of her creditors is announced for October 11 at 
10:30 a.m. in Room 437, Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


SturKkow-Ryper Stupios 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder will be heard in concerts in West 
Virginia and Pennsylvania during the next two weeks. 
Harold de Remer, one of the coming young pianists of 
the country, will play the “Fantasie Pastoral’ by Sturkow- 
Ryder for the Federation of Music Clubs in October and 
on tour during the year. 
Otrner NEUMANN ARTISTS 


Two other artists to be added to the list included in F. 
Wight Neumann concert series are Gladys Brainard, pianist, 
who will make her first Chicago appearance in recital at 
the Playhouse, Sunday afternoon, March 4 and Guiomar 
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Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, who will be heard at the 
Studebaker Theater on Sunday afternoon, March 25. 


Rupoten Reuter in Ber_in 


A post card from Berlin has been received from Rudolph 
Reuter, the well known Chicago pianist, who will remain 
abroad this season. Mr. Reuter sends greetings from Berlin 
and says: “My headquarters for the season. With eight 
students a lengthy trip through the Bavarian Alps, Tyrol 
and Switzerland was recently at following the ‘Passion 
Play’ at Oberammergau—some of the Meunich festival per- 
formances were magnificent. My first Berlin recital comes 
off next month.” 

Knuprer Strupio Notes. 


The Knupfer Studios announce the engagement of Helen 
Lambert Menken as director of dramatic art. 

Dorothy Denham Eichenlaub, pianist, on the faculty of 
the Knupfer Studios, has been engaged by the Hyde Park 
Travel Club to play at one of the future meetings. 

Magdalen Massman, of the faculty, gave a program for 
the, ea! oo radio concert, September 27. 

orchestra of the Orchestra Training 
Schum of ‘or Conservatory, of which Richard Czer- 
wonky is conductor, has begun its rehealsals for this 
season. The plans for the orchestra, which made a splen- 
did impression at its concerts last season, include four 
concerts with soloists in Orchestra Hall. 

The faculty of the Orchestral School includes the fol- 
lowing artists in addition to the regular Conservatory 
faculty in the violin, cello and harmony departments: 
Flute, Arthur Kitti, Ralph Dye; oboe, Hoxie; 
clarinet, J. P. Burns, Elmo Roesler, John-Carney ; trumpet, 
Albert aehler ; French horn, Theodore Stass; trombone, 
Gerry Vogt. There will be two rehearsals weekly during 
the season—Tuesday and Friday mornings at 10 o'clock. 
The first concert will be given Monday, December 4. 

The free harmony classes in the junior department will 
begin October 14. The normal classes for piano teachers 
begin Monday, October 9. Octgber 10 pupils of the voice, 
violin and dancing departments present a program for the 
Phi Alpha Delta Fraternity in the Great Northern Hotel. 

At the Great Northern Hotel, in the Rose Room, Ferne 
Hassell, violinist, and Genevieve Dunn, pupil of Mae 
Graves Atkins, all of Bush Conservatory, gave a program 
for the Virginia Colonies Club. 

An evening class in dramatic art was begun by Lester 
Luther in Bush Conservatory Oct 


Wa ter Spry Artists’ CLASssEs. 


Beginning October 17 and continuing the third Thursday 
in each month, Walter Spry will hold artists’ classes at 
the Columbia School of Music. These classes, which are 
confined only to advanced talented pupils, have been part 
of Mr. Spry’s teaching courses for many years and have 
proved most interesting for his pupils. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES. 

Miriam Zimmerman, of the class of 1922, has been 
engaged as head of the piano department at Culver Con- 
servatory, Canton, Mo. Alice Jefferson is head of the 
piano department, Decatur Musical University, Tiffin, 
Ohio. Virginia Carley has been engaged as head of the 
- department of the Women’s College, Millersburg, 

May Willems, the blind pianist, will give a piano 
recleal Sunday afternoon, October 15, at Kimball Hall. 

A number of advanced students of the conservatory 
have accepted engagements in high class lyceum com- 
panies for the winter. The school of opera, under the 
direction of Elaine De Sellem, contemplates the production 
of various acts from standard operas during the present 
season. 


” 


“PARSIFAL,” SUNDAY, NovemMBER 19. 


In all probability the first Sunday performance of the 
a Civic Opera season will bring forth “Parsifal,” 
with Polacco conducting. Many of the flower girls will 
probably have to be recruited from among the chorus, as 
the company wants to give everybody a chance, 

Fitora WAALKEs Busy, 

Flora Waalkes, the Chicago soprano, sang the holiday 
services at Isaiah Temple this season. She. also sang for 
the Kenrose Woman's Club October 6, and will sing for 
the Hamilton Club November 5 


Some Active ArtHur Burton Pupits. 

Three pupils of Arthur Burton, the prominent vocal 
teacher, furnished the program for the seventh sacred con- 
cert given by the choir of St. John’s Evangelical Church 
of Evanston on Sunday evening, September 24. Those 
participati were Dora Lyon, soprano; Charles Young, 
tenor, and Orian A. Galitz, baritone. Mr. Young has sung 
on a number of programs for the Daily News Radio. 
Hugh R. Dickerson, another Burton pupil, who is director 
of the department of music at the Frances Parker School, 
sang at one of the Twilight Musicales at the North Shore 
Hotel, Evanston, on September 24. Mr. Dickerson is also 
director of the choir at St. Luke’s Church of Evanston. 


CotumBIA ScHooL or Music Items. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


DOROTHY JARDON, SO HER CRITICS DECLARE; 
WAS DESTINED TO BE A REAL, TRUE CARMEN 


The Late Lillian Nordica and Lillian Russell, as Well as Allan Dale, Said So, and the Soprano’s Recent Success with the 
San Carlo Company Further Emphasizes This Belief—Her Own Interesting Story 


The late Lillian Nordica predicted that Dorothy Jardon 
could become a really great Carmen if she so desired. The 
late Lillian Russell was also of the same mind, and another 
who thought so too was Allan Dale, the New York dramatic 
critic, who had viewed performances of Miss Jardon in 
various operatic roles. 

Many predictions often go to smash, but not these, for the 
American soprano’s great success in the Bizet opera at the 
Century Opera House recently with Fortune Gallo’s com- 
pany is noteworthy. First because it was her premier per- 





Photo by Campbell Studios 
DOROTHY JARDON 
as Carmen, 


formance on any stage in the role and secondly because she 
not alone received the unanimous favor of the press and 
public but also arrested attention by giving an entirely dif- 
ferent and vitally interesting conception. ° 

Her Carmen is that of a gypsy. Vocally, she left nothing 
to be desired; dramatically, she was always in the picture 
whether in her dangerously tantalizing moments or at the 
height of her fury. Jardon is indeed a new Carmen—one 
with fresh ideas that are yet not too bizarre. 

When discussing her success the other day, she showed 
her happiness and chatted quite frankly about the steps lead- 
ing up to her Carmen debut. 

“Always,” she said, “I have somehow or other played 
Spanish parts. In ‘Madam Sherry,’ ‘The Yankee Girl’ and 
other musical plays I could mention, the parts allotted were 
Spanish. This leads me to believe that I was destined to 
sing Carmen,” 

Then she continued: “It came about—I mean my engage- 
ment with Mr. Gallo—in this way: Last January I was sing- 
ing at the Manhattan Opera House at a concert for the 
Keith people, and Mr. Gallo came back stage to see me. 
He said: ‘I’ve been watching you closely during the per- 
formance’ (I had been doing the romanza from ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’) ‘and this is the third year I have been after 
you to sing with my company. If you sing Carmen, I'll 
give you the opportunity.’ 

“So I gave him some hopes although I could not make up 
my mind just then. I had so many vaudeville dates with 
big money. I did favor his idea strongly, however, because 
I had been interested in Gallo and the wonderful work he is 
doing. I feel his performances this year are on a par with 


those of the Metropolitan and Chicago Opera companies. 
Finally I dug up the score and took it to my teacher, Mr. 
Brady, who, however, feeling ill and on the eve of going 
to Chicago for his master class and this after a trip to 
Europe, sent me to his assistant teacher, Louis Reilly. So 
whatever success vocally I had in the part is due to him. 
We worked hard on the score all spring and part of the 
summer. Then April came, and the morning Gallo sailed 
he called me on the telephone and said: 

“ ‘Hello, Queen’ (he always called me that), ‘do you want 
to sing Carmen with my company?’ 

**Sure, I do!’ I replied. 

“*Fine, you're on,’ came back the reply. 

“So it was all settled and there was no contract until he 
arrived in New York again. 

“*Hello, Queen!’ he said over the phone several days after 
his arrival. ‘Are you ready?’ 

“*Ves!’ I answered. 

“Then I got busy with the stage business with Pilar Morin, 
who has played the part dramatically many times. It was 
she who brought out the Carmen in my blood. And the 
result—you know. The public and papers were exceedingly 
kind to me.” 

In commenting upon Fortune Gallo and his work, Miss 
Jardon added: 

“Gallo is a trustworthy man, being generous to a fault. 
He gives the American artist every opportunity and has 
struggled to give the people first class opera at low prices. 
He is an Italian with the true American spirit and he should 
be encouraged and backed by the masses. I feel that artists 
should have no hesitancy in appearing with his company, no 
matter how big they are. His opera has much the same 
clientele as the Metropolitan and Chicago companies. It will 
be but a short time before Gallo can have the biggest and 
most expensive artists. And it will be a credit to be a 
member of his company. 

At her debut, Miss Jardon’s audience included many of 
her artist friends, who appeared to be as eager for her suc- 
cess as her non-professional ones were. And this good will 
toward her is no doubt due to the fact that during her own 
struggles Miss Jardon has found time to help others. She 
is said never to show any signs of professional jealousy of 
a fellow artist’s success. 

“I have found that if a human being tries to hurt another, 
the unkind thought or act works like a boomerang and hits 
them doubly strong.” Miss Jardon says her secret of suc- 
cess is being absolutely sincere, having implicit faith in the 
Almighty One—regardless of creed—and oneself, along with 
hard work and a real love for one’s fellow men. es 


Mieczyslaw Miinz at Ampico Studios 

Mieczyslaw Miinz, pianist, gave his first recital in New 
York at the Ampico Studios, Thursday afternoon, October 
5, before an_ invited audience which manifested genuine 
enthusiasm. His program opened with a Brahms rhapsody, 
in which he revealed unusual technical skill and sound 
musicianship. In the same group, the “Music Box,” by 
Sauer, was most effectively rendered. The last group con- 
sisted of numbers by Debussy, Scott, Liszt and Paganini- 
Liszt. “La Campanella” was brilliantly performed. Mr. 
Miinz has a sympathettic touch and interprets with sincerity. 
His first public appearance in recital in New York will be 
at Aeolian Hall, October 20. 


Only Three McCormack Recitals 


John McCormack, who arrived Tuesday of this week on 
the Olympic, will give only three recitals before returning 
to Europe, where he will spend the winter in a warm climate, 
incidentally appearing in opera at Monte Carlo. His first 
recital will be at the Hippodrome, New York, next Sunday 
evening, October 15, to be followed by one at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, October 18, and a 
third just a week later at Symphony Hall, Boston. 


Helen Stover at Aeolian Hall 


On Monday evening, October 16, Helen Stover, soprano, 
assisted at the piano by Walter Golde, will give a song 
recital at Aeolian Hall. 





W. Henri Zay Wins Golf Prize 


W. Henri Zay, New York vocal teacher, has been spend- 
ing his holiday at the Lido Country Club near Long Beach, 
L. L., of which he is a regular 
member. 

Mr. Zay won two prizes in the 
autumn tournament just ended, tak- 
ing first prize for the best net 
score with a seventy-five, and go- 
ing to the final in the three-day 
play-off, taking second in_ that 
event. He is particularly pleased 
to have won on the Lido golf 
course, which is famous for its 
difficulty. 

Mr. Zay, who re-opened his 
studio at 50 West Sixty-seventh 
street, New York, September 18, 
has a full class assured for the 
season of 1922-23. Among his 
pupils are many professional sing- 
ers and teachers from all parts of 
the United States and Canada 
He is particularly pleased at the 
success reported by teachers who 
have studied with him and who say 
that Mr. Zay’s method is a real 
method which produces astonish- 
ing results. ‘ 

Many teachers are using his 
book, “The Practical Psychology 
of Voice,” as a text book, and say 





that the principles described in it are of real value to the 


singing profession. 





W. HENRI ZAY WINS AT GOLF. 


(Center) Holding his newly won prize; (left) in excellent spirits before entering the 
contest, and (right) as he looks when making the finish of his drive 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 





LOS ANGELES HEARS THE LAST 
OF HOLLYWOOD BOWL CONCERTS 


Allard de Ridder Conducts Own Composition with Philhar- 
monic—M. T. A. Installs New Officers—Notes 


-With interest unabated 


Los Angeles, Cal., September 25. 
and attendance phen omenal, the concerts given at the Holly- 
wood Bow! under the le adership of Alfred Hertz came to a 


brilliant close Saturday evening, September 16, Unstinted 
praise is given Mrs. J. J. Carter and F, W. Blanchard, to 
whose fine management the success of the forty concerts is 
due, and the hope that the season may be repeated next 
ummer is warranted by the fact that the support of the 
general public has prevented a deficit and made a financial 
success of the series 
A.Larp pe Ripper Convucts Own Composition, 

“In the Woods,” a symphonic poem of pastoral character, 
the composition of Allard de Ridder, was featured at the 
Saturday concert the previous week and was found to be 
full of lyric charm and beauty, Mr. de Ridder is a member 
if the viola section of the Philharmonic Orchestra and is a 
rraduate of the Conservatory at Cologne. A pupil of Stein 
Meyerberg, from whom he received his 
Mr. de Ridder was guest conductor for 
He has been with 


ae and also of 

diploma to conduct, 

the Meyerberg Symphony Orchestra. 

the Philharmonic Orchestra two years, 
M. T. A. Instatts New Orricers. 

The good fellowship of the music teachers of Los 
Angeles was again attested at the customary banquet and 
installation of officers of the Music Teachers’ Association 
of Los Angeles September 18 at the Little Theater building. 
va Frances Pike, the popular president, who has controlled 
the affairs of the association so successfully the past year, 
yielded her ay of authority to the incoming officer, Julius 
Seyler, L. Behymer gave an interesting talk, Carl Bron- 
son was jonas Carrie Jacobs-Bond told of her recent 
travels, and with much gaiety and fine spirits the new officers 
were duly introduced to their new duties. 

NorTEs, 

Mr. Behymer has an alluring list of attractions ior his 
concert course, and the season will open with Geraldine 
Farrar. Soloists for the Philharmonic Orchestra promise 
well; the first artist on this course will be Matzenauer. A 
new singer here will be Hulda Lashanska. A new pianist 
too will be a soloist at the orchestral concerts—Elly Ney 
Mischa Levitzki and Moiseiwitsch will also be heard with 
the orchestra 


Winifred Hooke, brilliant exponent of the ultra modern 


music, will have a Hollywood studio in addition to her 
residence studio in Los Angeles. The opening of her new 
studio, which is shared by Gwendolin Hubbard, a reader, 
was in the nature of an “At Home.” 

Richard Buhlig, pianist and lecturer, will again hold 
master classes here, and his first session will begin in 
October. 

Lawrence Tibbett, a baritone of much promise and great 
popularity, gave a farewell concert September 14 at the 
Gamut Club before departing for New York to perfect his 
art. He had the assistance of Rupert Hughes and Elinor 
Warren, whose songs he sang. Mr. Tibbett is especially 
successful with Mr. Hughes’ songs. Miss Warren accom- 
panied the singer with exquisite skill. 

Grace Wood Jess, singer of folk songs, gave a program 
for the southern branch of the University of California 
with her customary charm, which completely enthralled her 
audience. 

Frieda Peycke, composer of musical readings, has been 
combining pleasure and profit in a concertizing tour in her 
own car, giving concerts as far north as Sacramento, Oak- 
land, Stockton and Santa Barbara. 

Pauline Farquhar, one of the most talented of Abby De 
Avirett’s artist pupils, scored another brilliant success at a 
recent concert in Long Beach, playing on this occasion 
Beethoven's sonata op. 57, a group of Chopin numbers, and 
a closing group of compositions which disclosed her skill in 
numbers of widely differing character. 

Madame Sprotte will conduct classes in opera in connec- 
tion with her teaching this season. This popular singer has 
just returned from a successful concert engagement in the 
North, where she featured Gertrude Ross’ songs. 


PORTLAND PREPARING FOR 
SECOND ANNUAL MUSIC WEEK 





Local Notes of Interest 

Portland, Ore., September 25.—Plans for Portland’s 
second annual music week (November 5 to 12) were laid 
at a dinner given by the Community Service at the Chamber 
of Commerce on September. 22. Fudge Jacob Kanzler was 
toastmaster. Interesting talks were made by B. F. Boyn- 
ton, general chairman of the Music Week Association ; 
Franck Eichenlaub, president of the Musicians’ Club; the 
Rev. Ernest Stires, of New York City; Mrs Paul Petri, 
Frederick W. Goodrich, G, F. Johnson and Evelyn M. 
McClusky, chairman in charge of preparations, A feature 
of the week will be the music ball, when Robert Krohn 
will give a program of folk dances from all parts of the 
world. Music for the dinner was furnished by Pauline 


Miller Chapman, soprano; Dorothea Schoop, pianist, aya 
the Thalia String Quartet. The slogan for the week is: 
“Music for Everybody; Everybody for Music.” 

The Episcopal Church held its general convention in the 
Public Auditorium, adjourning September 22. The report 
on church music, which was prepared by Wallace Good- 
rich, of the New England Conservatory of Music, stresses 
congregational singing and special musical education for 
all candidates for holy orders. Highly paid choirs, the 
report asserts, are not essential to the proper conduct of 
the church service and training in church music has suf- 
fered much neglect. 

Robert Blair, a newcomer, has been appointed conductor 
of the Y. A. orchestra, and tenor soloist of the 
First Congregational Church. 

The Ellison-White Conservatory of Music, David Camp- 
bell, director, has reopened with a large atiendance, 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSICAL 
CLUB OPENS ITS SEASON 


Doria Fernanda Wins Success in Recital—Notes 

San Francisco, Cal., September 26.—The Colonial ball 
room of the Hotel St. Francis was filled to its capacity 
on Tuesday evening, September 19, when Alice Seckels 
presented Doria Fernanda, the young and charming San 
Francisco contralto, in recital. This was Miss Fernanda’s 
first appearance in this city in concert in five years and 
those who recalled her work prior to her departure for 
the East anticipated this event with no small amount of 
pleasure. Their expectations were fulfilled to the utmost. 
She sang a program of twenty-seven songs, comprising 
works of the French, German, Italian, Spanish and English 
repertory. ‘Throughout each group Miss Fernanda dis- 
played a voice excellently schooled, well poised and under 
perfect control. It is a luscious, velvety contralto of ample 
range and volume, thoroughly equalized throughout. Miss 
Fernanda is endowed with a tremendous power of expres- 
sion; her musicianship is unquestionable and she never 
fails to reveal the underlying spirit of the song under 
consideration. The ype py en given to the works of 
Hugo Wolf, Strauss and Schumann won the artist the 
enthusiastic ‘applause of her huge audience and proved 
that she had mastered the art of lieder singing. Benjamin 
Moore once again proved his efficiency as an accompanist. 


San Francisco Musica, Cius Opens SEASON. 
The San Francisco Musical Club opened its. season of 


concerts with a very interesting program, given in the 
club rooms at the Palace Hotel, on Thursday morning, 
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September 21. Those who partici 
mingham, pianist, who has receive or nition not only in 
the West but also in the East as well; Lilliam Birmingham, 
contralto and president of the club, and "‘Masien Nicholson, 
the talented young violinist, who made her farewell ap- 

arance on this occasion, for she is about to leave for 
New York to continue her studies under the guidance of 
Fritz Kneisel. Alma Birmingham leaves soon for Chicago 
to resume her activities in that city. 


Notes. 


Alys Michot, the delightful lyric soprano who has re- 
cently located in San Francisco, after having enjoyed many 
successes in the Paris Opera, sang at the Philomath Club 
and created quite a sensation. Her clear soprano voice, 
her finished artistry and thorough knowledge of the French 
school of song interpretation made a strong impression 
upon her audience. 

Jessica Colbert, the energetic impresaria of this city, 
announces the opening of the San Francisco Theater Guild 
at the Plaza Theater, September 27. Mrs. Colbert, who 
is the business manager of this new and novel enterprise, 
will give a season of twelve weeks of the latest and most 

- worth while plays. The first musical attraction that Mrs. 
Colbert is offering her subscribers will be a song recital 
by Margaret Matzenauer, noted contralto, who will sing 
here on Tuesday, October 17. C. A. 


ted were: Alma Bir- 





Eddy Brown Booked for Solid Year 


From Europe comes the news of the first concert of the 
year’s continental tour of Eddy Brown, the young American 
violinist. It was held in Berlin, where he made his debut 
at the age of fifteen under the direction of Arthur Nikisch, 
and many music lovers in the audience who remembered the 
boy and the development of his art gave his a warm wel- 
come, 

Mr. Brown is booked abroad for a solid year. His tour 
calls for concerts throughout Germany, Norway, Sweden, 
Italy, France, Spain and England. 

“Interest in music is as enthusiastic as it was before 
the war,” says Eddy Brown, “and many music critics from 
other cities have gathered in Berlin for the early season's 
openings.” 

He writes of going three times to see the production of 
“The Wonderful Tales of Conductor Kreisler” at 1,500 
marks a visit. This is the piece which is to be produced 
later in the season in New York under the title of “The 
Wonderful Tales of Hoffman.” He says: “As produced 
here, this is a masterpiece of stagecraft, artistry and novelty. 
There are forty-two different scenes, the changes of settings 
being made in plain view of the audience, accomplished 
largely through lighting effects. The curtain is lowered but 
three times during the performance.” 

Mr. Brown’s letter is not all of the idealistic, for an 
added postscript states that he has just paid 75,000 marks 
for a suit of clothes. 


Josef Konecny Opens Fall Tour Early 


Josef Konecny, Bohemian violinist, has already opened 
his fall tour, having given his first concert of the season 
on September 20, at Rhinelander, Wis. Mr. Konecny and 
his assisting artists have been touring the “Iron Range” 
of northern Minnesota, playing the following cities: Duluth, 
Chisholm, Virginia and Ely, Minn. This month finds them 
in Illinois. 

The following clipping from the Duluth (Minn.) News- 
Tribune speaks for itself: 

Duluth music lovers who missed hearing Josef Konecny, Bohemian 
violin virtuoso, at the Armory last night, missed a real treat. 
Konecny gave a delightful prearam and was enthusiastically received. 

With masterly technic, Konecny played with great depth of feel- 
ing, not overdone but with just that right amount of feeling which 
the composer intended. The result was colorful and beautiful in 
tonal qualities. 

From the splendid, exuberant finish of the sonata by Cesar- 
Franck, the artist passed to the concerto in D minor by Henri 
Vieuxtemps, which he brought to a powerful dramatic climax in the 
“Finale Marziale.” 

“Caprice No, 6” by Nicolo Paganini, truly the test of the artist, 


was recreated with its mystery and spirituality. “The Zephyr” 


by Jeno Hubay, was rendered with graceful, airy lightness. Konecn 
was supreme in the surging warmth and rhythm of the Spanish 
dance by Pablo de Sarasate. 

Konecny was skillfully accompanied by Margaret Gary, pianist. 
Esther Luella Lash, soprano, was well received. 


Boice Studio Activities 


There was great activity among the students at the Boice 
Studio last season. Grace Brimlow, the possessor of a 
lyric soprano voice of beauty, had many engagements, begin- 
ning with a recital of American songs. The press said of 
her: “A noted soprano gave an evening of song rarely heard 
in this section; Mrs. Brimlow has a very fine voice and was 
repeatedly recalled.” Later she gave a delightful program 
at the Boice Studio; assisted by Elizabeth Topping. On this 
occasion Miss Boice entertained a group of Chinese students 
from the Iftercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club. During April 
Mrs. Brimlow filled a series of engagements at various 
functions in New Brunswick, N. J., the result being an en- 
gagement as soloist in the Livingston Avenue Baptist 
Church choir. April 7 she was the singer at an “Easter Tea” 
given for the benefit of the McAIl Mission in France. 


Marjorie Preische, of Yonkers, who has a voice of un- 
usual sweetness, sang for the orphanage at Hastings-on-the- 
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ESTELLE ASHTON SPARKS 

(1) at her summer home at Lake Hopatcong, N. J.; (2) in 
her motor boat “Sara;” (8) with her father, Peter Bogert 
Sparks, the well known organist and teacher, and her pupil, 
Harold J. Bray, tenor soloist of Franklin Congregational 
Church; (4) reading the MusicaL Courier in her canoe. 


Estelle Ashton Sparks Reopens Studios 


Estelle Ashton Sparks, dramatic soprano and teacher of 
singing, who spent the warm months in rest and recreation 
at her summer home, Ashton Lodge, Lake Hopatcong, N. J., 
returned to the metropolis and reopened her studios, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, and 
106 Linden avenue, Brooklyn, on October 3. She devoted 
the entire summer to outdoor sports, swimming, canoeing, 
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to resume strenuous pro 


and is ready 


boating and sailing, 
fessional work again. 

Miss Sparks’ time is already well booked; she has every 
reason to expect a busy year. Several of her pupils have 
done successful concert work at various resorts during the 
past summer. 

The accompanying snapshots were taken at Lake 
cong. 


Hopat- 





She is a dancer as well as singer, and gives de- 
Her numbers were “Homing,” “Mighty 
and she danced a 


Hudson. 
lightful evenings. 
Like A Rose” and “April Showers,” 
Spanish dance. 

Miss Boice has instituted her “Beginners’ Recitals,” when 
those who have studied voice production sufficiently are 
given an opportunity to try their powers as singers of songs. 
There exists among the students a feeling of friendliness, 
and criticism, though freely given, is done in kindness; no 


outsiders or visitors are allowed. Among those who appear 
are some who have studied for reasons other than public 
singing. Some have come to Miss Boice on the advice of 
physicians, seekers after health, who have had no thought of 
singing; others have been declared “monotones,” and ‘still 
others have come for correction of faulty speaking voices. 
Those who have heard these, who are supposed to have been 
unable to sing, are astonished at the result, for all can sing 
agreeably. 

















Normal Classes as follows:— 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS OF THE WORLD 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New York 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners, Inc. 


City. Los Angeles, Jan. 20, 1923 


MRS. ZELLA E. ANDREWS, Leonard 
Bidg. Spokane, Wash., November 1 
and January 

ALLIE E. th 1006 College Ave., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 


JEANETTE CURREY FULLER, 50 
Erion Crescent, Rochester, N. Y. 
TRAVIS SEDBERRY GRIMLAND, 
Memphis, Tenn.; for booklets ad- 

dress, Clifton, Texas. 
IDA GARDNER, 15 West Fifth Street, 


HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 825 
Orchestra Bidg., Chicago; Dallas, 
Texas, November and January. 
MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 
5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Texas. 
LAURA JONES RAWLINSON, Dun- 
ning School, 61 North 16th Street, 


Street, Toledo, Ohio. 


Feb.; Columbus, O., June. 
BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key Col- 


lege, Sherman, Texas. monthly t 





ANNA CRAIG BATES, 732 Pierce § Tuyisa, Okla. 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. CARA MATTHEWS GARRETT 
MARY E. BRECKISEN, 354 Irving “sion Hills School $ 


West Washington, San Diego, Calif. 11, 1 


MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, MRS. JULIUS ALBERT JAHN, Dalla 
See 68th St., Portland, Ore., Academy of Music, Dallas, “ 
d MAUD ELLEN LITTLEFIELD, Kan- 
DORA A. CHASE, Pouch Gallery, 345 gas City Conservator of Music, 
Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1515 Linwood Bivd., ka 
AgSA ¢ aoe ag ab Candveny Mo. 
ve., Sellerontaine, 0; Wichita, CLARA B. LOCHRIDGE, 1116 ¢ 
Kansas, November; lami, Fla., St., Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 


CARRIE MUNGER LONG, 
Arts Bidg., Chicago, IIl.; classes held 
through the year. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Portiand, Ore. Classes heid In San 
e fongige®, October 24 and December 
922. 


“Mis- 
of Music,” 131 


VIRGINIA RYAN, 828 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, December. 

ISABEL M. TONE, 469 Grand View 
Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

MRS. S. L. VAN NORT, 2815 Helena 
St., Houston, Texas. 

MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 East 11th 
St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

ANNA W. WHITLOCK, 1100 Hurley 
Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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Musical Comedy and Motion Pictures 





The week of September 25 proved to be of great impor- 
tance. Rarely is there such a variety of productions. At the 
Empire Theater, the late Henri Bataille’s play, “La Ten- 
dresse.” was one of the chief offerings. 

On the same evening, at the Little Theater, charming 
Madge Kennedy was seen in Frank Craven's newest comedy, 
“Spite Corner”—a production that has been accorded a 
hearty reception, though most admirers of Mr. Craven say 
that he has not written a better play than “The First Year.” 
It is a small town story and the indications are that it will 
continue quite a while. ; 

On Tuesday night, Ethel Barrymore began her season in 
Gerhard Hauptmann’s “Rose Bernd,” under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Hopkins. The play did not receive general 
praise and many members of the cast were criticized, but 
without an exception most everyone declares this to be the 
greatest artistic achievement of America’s favorite actress. 

On Wednesday, John Galsworthy's “Loyalties” was pres- 
ented at the Gaiety Theater, and on Saturday came “On 
the Stairs” to the Playhouse. Arnold Daly is the star of 
the latter, and although the premiere was not overly suc- 
cessful, it seems to have been whipped into shape since that 
time; it is a mystery story and, as New York has been 
favored with some pretty good ones, “On the Stairs” does 
not offer anything out of the ordinary. 

“La TENDRESSE.” 

When it was announced that a play by the late Henri 
Bataille was coming to the Empire on September 25, con- 
siderable interest was aroused, and the fact that Henry 
Miller and Ruth Chatterton were to be the stars made it 
doubly important. After expecting so much it was a 
tremendous let down to find that both the stars and the 
play lacked much. In the first place it was positively cruel 
for the principals to enunciate in such a manner that it was 
impossible to distinguish one word from another. And it 
must be confessed that Mr. Miller himself was the biggest 
offender, The Bataille play, moreover, was long and filled 
with dialogue and little action, so to sit for two and one- 
half hours unable to distinguish what was going on at the 
stage is not quite fair. 

The play itself evidently has lost much in its translation 
and the characters badly cast. Mr. Miller in no way pic- 
tured the great man of letters; one rather expected from 
the play a second Anatole France. As for Miss Chatterton, 
who played the part of the actress, Marthe Dellieres, it must 
be confessed that many scenes were given a rather charm- 
ing interpretation. This was particularly noticeable in the 
first act; but in the climax of the second she was physically 
and histrionically unable to create the illusion which the 
play was intended to give. The rest of the cast contained 
many persons well known to local theater-goers, though 
they merely constituted the background, and their diction 
was as poor as that of the two stars. The life of “La 
Tendresse” undoubtedly wil! not be long. 

“LOYALTIES.” 

On Wednesday evening, September 27, Charles Dillingham 
presented an all English company in a new three-act play 
by John Galsworthy. Taken in its entirety, “Loyalties” is 
one of the best, if not the very best drama offered in New 
York today. The cat appears well nigh perfect and the 
play, though dealing with a very delicate subject, particu- 
larly for New York audiences, proved to be a masterpiece. 

James Dale played the part of Ferdinand de Levis, the 
Jew, who caused no little troubie at a very smart house 
party. He gives one of those clear-cut, vivid portrayals 
that one always remembers and calls a perfect interpreta- 
tion. (Not having heard the London cast, we feel per- 
fectly free to make this remark!) It appears Mr. Dale 
has well established himself as a great favorite with New 
York audiences. Laurence Hanray played the part of Jacob 
Twisden, the lawyer, in a thoroughly enjoyable fashion; in 
fact, all the cast was very satisfying. 

The combination offered at the Gaiety Theater is so rare 
that the writer feels justified in waxing eloquent and rec- 
ommending this drama to all who enjoy things worth while. 

Orner New Orrerincs. 

The week of October 2 ushered in eight new productions. 
At the Forty-eighth Street Theater the Actors’ Equity As- 
sociation began its first season on Monday night with 
“Malvaloca.” Jane Cowl is playing the leading role and 
Rollo Peters is in the cast. The production is directed by 
Augustin Duncan. The play received rather a mixed criti- 
cism although it is generally considered to be of consider- 
able merit, both as to cast and quality, 

On the same Monday, the Shuberts presented a German 
operetta, “The Lady in Ermine,” at the Ambassador Theater. 
This is the musical comedy in which Eleanor Painter was to 
have been starred. Something happened and she left the 
cast on the eve of the opening. Wilda Bennet and Walter 
Woolf and several others are singing the leading roles. It 
is very beautiful, with a musical score that is tuneful. A 
detailed review will appear in the next week’s issue. 

On this same eventful night, Harry Lauder began a 
week's engagement at the Lexington Theater. The Scotch 
comedian has a tremendous following here. 

On Tuesday night, at the Bijou Theater, “That Day,” a 
little play by Louis K. Anspacher, began. This arrival did 
not create very much of a stir. 

The new Daly’s Theater opened with “Dolly Jordon.” 
There was likewise not much enthusiasm about this one. 

On Saturday night, at the little Punch and Judy Theater, 
“The Ever Green Lady” had its premiere. This marks the 
beginning of David Wallace’s career as a director. 

On Saturday night, September 30, the little play entitled 
“Thin Ice” slipped in quietly at the Comedy Theater. Little 
was known about it, so consequently it was not looked for- 
ward to seriously. Those who attended the first perform- 
ance were so favorably impressed, however, that the comedy 
is already being considered one of the comedy attractions 
of the season. It all goes to prove that one can never tell 
and certainly can never have too much faith in press agents. 

“THe YANKEE Princess.” 


On Monday evening, October 2, A. L. Erlanger brought 
to the Knickerbocker Theater “The Yankee Princess,” an 
operetta by the Viennese composer, Emmerich Kalman. It 


will be remembered that about ten years ago the same 
composer contributed “Sari,” and a season or two later 
“Miss Springtime,” both operettas that were outstanding 
successes and played for many months, but in “The Yankee 
Princess” Mr. Kalman has given us the best musical score of 
the three. It is with regret that one must confess that our 
home talent has not contributed anything that can equal it. 

Mr. Erlanger has given the production special attention. 
One notable fact is, that he has engaged a chorus that not 
only is handsomely costumed and rather good-looking, but 
also, wonder of all wonders, one that can sing and sing 
well, so much so that one can understand every word. 
Joseph Urban created the scenery for the three acts; though 
they are not startling, he has used his opportunities. 

The prima donna is Vivienne Segal. She has been heard 
on many occasions in musical comedy, but in “The Yankee 
Princess” she is more artistic than we have ever seen her. 
Her voice, though rather small, is handled with skill, and 
she achieves some delightful effects. The principal support 
for Miss Segal is Thorpe Bates, an English baritone, who 
sings with the artistry of a finished concert artist. He won 
his audience immediately, and if there were only these two 
principals and the excellent musical score, “The Yankee 
Princess” would be the first musical attraction of the 
season. But these two by no means constitute the cast. 
John T, Murray, Frank Doane and Royal Tracey take good 
care of the comedy parts. bo ge 

The book adapted for American consumption is ‘by William 
Le Baron and the lyrics by De Sylva, all arranged from 
“Die Bajadere,” Kalman’s operetta, which has been flourish- 
ing for some time in Berlin. There are at least two mu- 
sical numbers that appear to be touched up a bit by some 
of our local composers. They are of a little different style 
from the rest of the score. There are four distinct song 
hits: “My Bajadere,” “Roses, Lovely Roses,” “In the Star- 
light” and “I Still Can Dream.” The music is really so 
worth while that a detailed account will follow in an early 
issue of the Musicat Courter. So far the season has 
produced nothing in the way of a musical attraction that 
offers so many beautiful melodies destined to be sung all over 
the country. William Daly directs the orchestra. 

The story of “The Yankee Princess” revolves around an 
American opera singer in Paris who has attracted the at- 
tention of an Indian Prince, who proceeds to fall madly in 
love with her. She is not over flattered by the attention 
and is particularly independent when the Prince declares 
that he will make her love him. Of course all ends well. 


“Revue Russe.” 


On Thursday, October 5, Mme. Maria Kousnezoff pres- 
ented her “Revue Russe” at the Booth Theater. Mme. 
Kousnezoff was a member of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion several years ago, and she is a singer of considerable 
international reputation. Last year, when Russian vaude- 
ville seemed to be sweeping the country, Kousnezoff gath- 
ered together a company and had a season at the Femina 
Theater in Paris, later going to London. In fact, it is un- 
derstood that this company even played in Petrograd. 

There are many features to this latest Russian show 
that command interest. The first is Mme. Kousnezoff her- 
self, then the Russian artist, Leon Bakst, and the director, 
M. Boleslawski. Most of the scenes were a riot of color, 
and the music in most instances was rather fascinating. 
The orchestra, though a bit large for the small theater, was 
well directed by M. Plontnikoff. Mme. Kousnezoff sang 
an aria from “Traviata” which did not prove a very happy 
selection. We feel sure that in her repertory she could 
find a more suitable number. Towards the end of the 
program she sang a Ukrainian song which was thoroughly 
delightful, and in this she produced an entirely different 
quality of voice that was not only pleasing, but also forced 
an encore. In another scene, entitled “Old Spain,” Mme. 
Kousnezoff danced two Spanish numbers in amazingly good 
fashion and sang a Spanish comedy song that she had to 
repeat several times. The next vocal number of importance 
was a serenade by M. Posemkowski, who is the possessor of 
a good tenor voice; in this he created one of the big mo- 
ments of the performance. 

The novelty of the “Revue Russe” was a human ape who 
performed some marvelous feats aside from crawling over 
the back of the chairs and taking a trip around the boxes 
and balcony, something decidedly new; we predict this 
comedian or acrobat will visit again in this country. 
The remainder of the scenes were merely songs and dances. 
Perhaps the most impressive, and artistic, was a mimodrama 
created by Leon Bakst, entitled “Cowardice.” Another 
number was “The Swing,” and “In the Parsonage,” a pup- 
pet show, received considerable applause. Were it not for 
“Chauve-Souris,” the first of these Russian entertainments 
to arrive, the “Revue Russe” would stand out clearly as an 
entertainment of an unusual order. 


GuiLBert AND Duse Nor Comine, 


For months past the newspapers have been filled with 
stories to the effect that the great Italian tragedienne, 
Eleonora Duse, would be seen in New York this coming 
winter. Last week the statement came that she would not. 
The announcement brought keen disappointment, for had 
this actress fulfilled her contract with the American man- 
agers it would have indeed been an event in theater circles. 
It is understood that Mme. Duse was advised by her 
physicians to postpone this tour. 

At the same time word was received that Mme. Yvette 
Guilbert would not be in New York this season. When the 
singer left in the spring she took with her a number of 
American students to study with her and appear in various 
plays on the continent. Mme. Guilbert has had a schoo 
of dramatic expression in New York for several seasons, and 
her absence will be a distinct loss to musical life here. 

Tue Caprrot. 

This theater last week was the scene of one of the im- 
portant events which took place during the American Bank- 
ers’ Association convention here. On October 3, the even- 
ing performance was given over entirely to the bankers. 
The program opened with a recital number by Organist 
Mauro Cottone. This was followed by the national anthem 
and a short address by Will Hays. 


AMUSEMENTS 
"Exe CAPITOL WEEE 


Week Beginning Sunday, October 15. 





Rex Ingram’s Metro Classic 


*“PRISONER 
of ZENDA” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
ERNO RAPEE, Conductor 
Presentations by S. L. ROTHAFEL 








Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


The RIVOLI sroapway ann oun srt. 


Adolph Zukor presents 
William deMille’s production 


“CLARENCE” 


with WALLACE REID and Agnes Ayres—May McAvoy 
From the play by Booth Tarkington 
A Paramount Picture 
“Man vs, Beast,” Shuman’s African hunt 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahiberg and Emanuel! Baer conducting 


The RIALTO = sroapway ana 424 st 
DOUBLE FEATURE PROGRAM 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 


“The COWBOY and the LADY” 


with MARY MILES MINTER and TOM MOORE 
From the play by Clyde Fitch 
A Paramount picture 
J. E. Williamson’s newest undersea picture 
“WONDERS OF THE SEA” 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 




















With Erno Rapee conducting, the Capitol orchestra 
played Tschaikowsky's overture “1812” in its usual mu- 
sicianly style. It was followed by four violin numbers by 
Fredric Fradkin. Mr. Fradkin’s beautiful playing has be- 
come one of the features of the Capitol programs, but no 
doubt to the visitors his playing was nothing short of a real 
concert to them; undoubtedly they did not know that this 
beautiful music can be had every day at this motion pic- 
ture theater. The Robert Bruée picture, “My Country,” 
was again shown, and Mortimer Wilson’s symphonic or- 
chestration was heard to particularly good advantage. Gam- 
barelli, the dancer, repeated her dainty number, “The Glow 
Worm;” she was assisted by the Capitol Quartet. Just be- 
fore the feature, Victor Herbert's “The Fortune Teller” 
was rendered with soloist, dancers, the entire Capitol en- 
semble and with Ladislaud Kun playing the zymbalum. 
The feature picture was “Remembrance,” written and di- 
rected by Rupert Hughes. 

The program ended with a comedy, followed by a pot- 
pourri of the “Queen of Sheba,” Goldmark, in which the 
entire Capitol ensemble took part. Most of the numbers 
are familiar to the writer, as they are special units created 
by S. L. Rothafel, and often the demand forces him to 
repeat some ove of his former successes. 

THe STRAND. 

An exceptionally fine reading of selections from Wagner's 
“Tannhauser” formed the overture at the Strand last week, 
Carl Edouarde conducted his forces with his usual finesse. 
The final selection was the “Song to the Evening Star,” and 
as the orchestra began the theme the curtains parted to dis- 
close Louis Rozsa, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, in costume, and in the background was to be seen 
the star in question. His singing pleased the audience and 
there was continued applause. Following “Odds and Ends,” 
a compilation of interesting short subjects, there was Walt 
Kuhn's grotesque “dance travesty,” produced under the 
personal direction of Mr. Kuhn and interpreted by John Burr, 
Theodore Karp, Marcelo Fernandez, Samuel Repp, Issye 
Bonek and Allan Thorne. It was entitled “Lilies of the 
Field,” the aforementioned lilies being “gentlemen of the 
road” clothed in tattered white and giving a very clever and 
amusing burlesque on the modern interpretative dancer. 
The audience liked the number immensely. The feature 
picture was “The Man Who Played God,” with George 
Arliss in the leading role, that of a celebrated pianist. 
After the first caption, the scene showing the artist at his 
final Parisian recital faded, and in reality there sat Jacques 
Grun playing the military polonaise of Chopin. At the 
close, the picture continued without a break. “The Re- 
egy with Lupino Lane, was an excellent Fox comedy. 

hen followed an organ solo played by Percy J. Starnes, 
Mus. Doc., and Ralph S. Brainard. 

Tue RIALTO. 

Selections from Puccini’s “La Boheme” formed the over- 
ture at the Rialto last week, Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau conducting with their usual skill. Riesenfeld’s 
“Classical Jazz,” which immediately follows the overture 
and which become an established feature of the program, 
scored its usual success. Of unusual interest in connection 
with the Rialto — were the scenes of the burning of 
Smyrna, which Pathe was lucky enough to get and be able 
to send to the United States with ‘unusual speed. Evelyn 
Buehler, mezzo soprano, leased in “The Light of the Sun- 
set Glow,” arranged by lie Taylor as a forerunner of 
the feature picture, which was “On the High Seas,” with 
Dorothy ton and Jack Holt in the leading roles. Joseph 


Alessi, trumpet virtuoso, was heard to advantage in Bart- 


lett’s “A Dream,” and a Pathe comedy completed the bill, 
Tue Rrvoxt. 


For the third consecutive week, “Mansla’ ” : 
to attract at the Rivoli. = ee 
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(Continued from page 34) 
student with marked rapidity. Mr. Dounis proceeds cau- 
- tiously. commencing with exercises for shifting the hand. 
His treatment of this is comprehensive to the student. He 
next develops the guiding finger in changing from one po- 
sition to another, which is important. Then follows intona- 
tion to produce a round tone. Abundance of exercises to 
strengthen the fingers are found. Valuable study for 
serious work despite the fact that the contents are dry and 
uninteresting. 


Clayton F, Summy*Company, Chicago 

“FIRST MUSICAL IMPRESSIONS,” a_ beginner’s 
book for the piano by Bertha L. Farrington. A fascinating 
volume for kiddies intended to form correctly their first 
steps towards musical appreciation. The exercises are for 
ear training, beginning on the single notes to be developed 
later with the full scale, then the chords. The keyboard 
is explained in the same way by slowly co-ordinating the 
printed notes with the piano. Sight reading is also care- 
fully taught. The words that stimulate the child’s imagina- 
tion have been arranged by Martha Mellen. Published with 
a notes and numerous explanatory suggestions for the 
teacher. 


“IF” (After Kipling—About Two Miles.), a humorous 
reading to music by Mary Wyman Williams. The accompa- 
niment is simple, and the words, by Helen Rowland, are 
such that one who is gifted in the art can not fail to make 
out of this a good number. 


“AN OLD FASHIONED PICTURE,” with both words 
and music by Mary Wyman Williams. Another reading 
to music, but the setting is more’ of an accompaniment 
than the one above, and much more difficult. Songs or 
readings of “Mother so dear” never fail to appeal, so there 
would seem to be little doubt that this will find its place. 

Chappell-Harms, Inc., New York 

“THE ROAD TO LOVE,” a song in two keys, F and 
A flat by Kitty Parker, to words by Douglas Furber. A 
rather pleasing love song with both musical setting and 
words well suited for any voice. Adapted for studio work 
and all popular programs. 

Enoch & Sons, New York and London 

“STAR OF PROMISE,” song in A flat and C, by 
Bruno Huhn, to words by Helen Taylor, One of the 
latest compositions from this versatile musician. The ac- 
companiment is very effective with its simple chords and 
octaves, giving full support to the voice. An altogether 
singable number. Encore or for the studio. 


CHICAGO 





(Continued from page 44) 
the public, and equally successful as an instructor and a 
producer of plays, has just been appointed by the Columbia 
School of Music as director of the department of dramatic 
expression. Details of the comprehensive courses planned 
for this department will be published in a lattr issue, 

The first faculty recital of the new school year at Colum- 
bia School of Music will take place in the school recital 
hall Wednesday evening, October 25, Those giving the 
program are Anna Chinlund, pianist; Marion Capps, 
soprano; Natalie Robinson, violinist. 

The first social event of the year is the Hollowe’en party 
scheduled for Saturday night, October 28, On this occa- 
sion faculty and students all get together for a genéral 
good time and to further general acquaintance. There will 
be a number of special stunts to enliven the evening with 
the Mu lota Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon promising some- 
thing quite extraordinary which is being kept a profound 
secret. 

A number of professional accompanists have registered 
in the professional accompanying course being conducted 
by Robert MacDonald. Well known singers have volun- 
teered to sing for the classes, and many new and practical 
phases of the difficult art are being discovered even by 
those who thought they knew all about it. Old Frenc 
and Old English songs are being studied this month. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Dates in New York 


The Philadelphia Orchestra announces ten concerts for 
the coming season, in Carnegie Hall, on Tuesday evenings, 
October 17 and 31, November 21, December 19, January 2, 
February 6 and 27, March 13, April 3 and 17. The soloists 
engaged for the series include Sigrid Onegin, contralto, 
who will make her American debut on October 31; Jean 
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Gerardy, cellist; Olga Samaroff, pianist; Georges Enesco, 
violinist, and Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist. The -concerts 


will be directed by Leopold Stokowski, who is now begin- 
i i h season as conductor of the Philadelphia 


ning his elevent 
Orchestra. 





in this d ent are 


—— to letters received tg & . 
pu as promptly as possible. e number 
of inquiries and the tation of space are Toepencinte 
for any delay. The letters are answered seriatim. 


Cuoptn’s Book or Expression. 


A week or so ago there was an inquiry about Chopin’s “Book of 
Expression,” but while many knew of umann’s book on that 
subject, no one had heard of Chopin having written one. However, 
since then an answer received reveals the fact that Chopin was 
commissioned to write such a book, but never did so, 


Wuat SxHoutp He Do? 


“My range of voice enables me to sing bass, baritone and 
tenor to a certain extent. All of which I sing by ear as my 
voice has never been trained. I am a music lover and expect 
to be a singer some day. As I am seventeen years old, any 
advice from you as to what I should do to prevent spoiling my 
voice will be highly appreciated.” 
It would seem as if the best thin 

commence lessons at once with a teacher and stop singing en- 

tirely by yourself until your voice is more settled. It is straining 
the voice to try and sing tenor when a baritone is indicated, or 

the reverse if you are to be a tenor, If you use your voice in a 

wrong way it will take a long time to correct whatever is out of 

ana, Ya Ko tones. Have you not a good teacher in the town where 
you live 


for you to do would be to 


Cuoptn’s RULES. 


“You were good enough to help me out before in the matter 
of musicai information, so I write to know if you can tell me 
where I can find ‘Chopin’s Rules for Expression’ in piano pieces. 
It was my impression that they were given in one of Kleszyn- 
ski’s books on Sane music, but I cannot find them in the 
English edition published by Reeves of London, Thanks very 
much for your kindness.” 

The Information Bureau has consulted a number of people, well 
known authorities on music and books of music, but none of them 
know anything about such a work, One of the authorities, who has 
been associated with books on musical subjects for a number of 
years, states that there was a pamphlet issued some time ago of 
Schumann’s rules, but he does not know where a copy could be 
obtained at the present time. It was only a small pamphlet, selling 
for ten cents, erhaps some of the readers of the Musica Courter 
will be able to supply data regarding the Chopin book. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR ProGRAMS. 


“Have you any sample programs or suggestions for club pro- 
grams on modern foreign music, especially on what might be 

called the border countries, those less known musically than 

France, Germany, or Scandinavia? Also are there any modern 

composers in South or Central America, and where can one 

find out what are their works? If you have not the above in- 
formation, can you tell me where I can get it? 

The Musica Courier has no programs of the sort asked for. 
Some years ago programs were sent out to clubs with the request 
that they should returned, but as few complied with this request, 
the service had to be discontinued. There are some books on pro- 
rams, such as “Standard Concert Repertory,” published by A. C. 
) eClurg & Co,, Chicago, and “Music Club Programs From All 
Nations,’ issued by O. Ditson Company, Boston. In these hooks 
are Flemish, Polish, Hungarian and Bohemian suggestions. About 
the South or Central American composers there are none of note, 
unless one considered Drescia, who was born in South America but 
is now living in America. 


It Is One or THE Best. 


“Being'a constant reader of your magazine, I know that you 
can help me to solve a problem. am a pianist and I have a 
strong desire to obtain the best education possible in music. 
Some people have recommended The Institute of Musical Art 
as the place where I may obtain my aim. I would like to know 
therefore, if this institution is really considered as one of the 
best in New York, and also if it is equal to the standard of the 
best European schools, If not, please inform me of the place 
where I may obtain such education, Kindly answer my letter 
as soon as it is most convenient for you, as I think I will have 
to enroll in the school the end of this month. Anything that 
you will do for me will be highly appreciated.” 

The Institute of Musical Art is one of the leading musical insti 
tutions in this country, as well as in New York City, and your 
friend knew of what he spoke when he advised your enrolling there. 
The list of teachers would give you at once the knowledge that the 
students of that institute were ably taught. It is impossible to 
compare institutions of this country and Europe, for there is no 
way of doing so, the many changes brought about by the war hav- 
ing lowered former standards. Tn no country can a musical edu- 
cation be tained to greater advantage than here in the United 
States, In New York you have the advantage of hearing all the 
best instrumentalists as well as singers, and as it is an important 
past of your education to listen to others, you have the benefit of a 
arge city with its many concerts and recitals. Usually the sym- 
phony orchestras have celebrated pianists as soloists during the sea- 
son, giving you every advantage of listening to them, in addition to 
your work at The Institute of Musical Art. 


Church Position for Shaw Pupil 


Paul Breedy, a pupil of W. Warren Shaw, has just 
accepted the position of solo tenor of the Cathedral of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Philadelphia. 
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course, to be opened November 23 by the Ruth St. Denis 
Dancers. Frieda Hempel will be heard January 29, and 
the following day Mozart's “Cosi Fan Tutti” will be per- 
formed. The final number on the course will take place 
February 20 when the Hinshaw Male Quartet will present 
the program. The officers for this year are: president, Mrs. 
Arthur Triplett; first vice-president, Mrs. W. D. Ferguson; 
second vice-president, Mrs. George V. Beall; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. A. Peck; treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Sanders, 
and press correspondent, Frances Land. H. 
Spartanburg, S. C.—Gertrude Courtney, formerly of 
Converse College music faculty this city, who has been 
awarded a first prize by the American Conservatory of 
Music at Fontainebleau, France, for voice, is a native of 
Lenoir, N. C. She graduated from Converse College and 
studied music under Dan Beddoe, Theodore Van Yorx and 
the late David Bispham. In the early part of this year 
William C. Mayfarth, dean of the school of music at Con- 
verse College, was appointed a member of the musical ad 
visory committee of the Fontainebleau School of Music for 
Americans, representing South Carolina. The examina 
tion for admission to the school was held by Mr. Mayfarth 
in Spartanburg early in the spring, and as a result the 
musical advisory committee of the Fontainebleau School 
appointed Miss Courtney, who was at the time associate 
professor of voice in Converse College. She sailed in June 
on the S. S. Paris for France. Miss Courtney has a 
splendid mezzo soprano voice. She has sung quite often 
for Spartanburg citizens in various forms of public enter- 
tainment. D 


Minna Kaufmann Back From Europe 


Minna Kaufmann, vocal teacher of New York and Pitts- 
burgh, spent her vacation this summer in Europe sailing 
on the Ryndam last June, While in Berlin and Salzburg, 
Mme. Kaufman studied with her former teacher, Marie 





MINNA KAUFMANN AND MARIE LEHMANN. 


Lehmann (sister of Lilli Lehmann), who is also a great 
friend of hers. The Lehmann villas in Berlin and Salz- 
burg are meccas for vocal students the world over. Mme. 
Kaufmann, having returned from Europe, has resumed teach- 
ing and has a large enrolment of pupils for the 1922-23 
season. 


New York Concert for Wendling String 
Quartet 
The Wendling String Quartet at its only New York 
appearance on October 16 at Town Hall will play the prize 
quartet by Weiner and will have the assistance of Heinrich 
Gebhardt, the Boston pianist, in the Schumann piano 
quintet. 


LEON SAMETINI 


For dates address 
Personal Representative L. FERRARIS 
626 So. Michigan Avenue - - - Chicago 











OPPORTUNITIES 





THE VANDERBILT STUDIOS of New 
York. Resident and non-resident studios. 
Fire places, steam heat, electric light 
private baths; also excellent maid, hal 
and telephone service. se necessary. 
Piano studios with Steinway Gran 


rehearsals. 


Christiaan Kriens, 


Aeolian Hall, Wanamaker’s, Mail con- 
certs, etc., Vacancies in strin 
departments. 
Secretary, 303 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


conductor. Weekly 
Concerts in Carnegie Hall, son & Hamlin grand, for 
Two half days weekly. 

Street. 


address “F. yg 


and wind 


Address applications to 





pianos to sub-let ‘on part-time basis. 
Groups of houses centrally located. 
Make all applications to office, 41 West 
Ninth Street; Telephone, Stuyvesant 1321. 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, proprietor. 


violin, 


257 
York. 


West 





WANTED-—Salesman, by large music pub- 


FOR RENT—Studio with grand piano. 
Parlor floor front. 


FOR RENT.—Beautiful studio with 


Fag or voice. 
350. 


Telephone: Columbus 1717. 
care of Musica Covu- 
rIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO WANTED.—Young lady pianist 
with Steinway piano would like to have 
studio in artistic home. Address “G. H 
M.,” care of Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Ma- 


3 West 74th 
Or 








For voice, piano or 





lishing house. Must be alert and possess 
initiative. Good opportunity. State sal- 
ary and experience. Address “N. D.A.,” 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


BEAUTIFULLY furnished studio, Stein- 


editions, 
tunity. 





. WANTED—Music clerk, by publishing 
house. Must have knowledge of foreign 
i icularly violin. Good r- 


tial. Address “J.O.J.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


STUDIO FOR RENT—The Wheaton 
Studio, 543 Madison Avenue, New York 


Cooke, Telephone Plaza 6441. 


EXPERIENCED pianist and teacher de- 
sires position two days a week in school 
or conservatory in or near New York 


Four oe fi bg “+" Be 5. City, suitable for teaching, lectures, City. Address “H. S. V..” care of 
se eave 8 eae roe 2 Fb Con musicales, women’s clubs, afternoon teas Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue 
Seventy-second street, oe and dramatic recitals. Apply Frederika Mew York, ' 1 








wmnications strictly confiden- 


WANTED—Advance agent 
booked for full season. One of experi- 
ence, good address and ability to do press 
work, Address “G. W.,” care of 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


for pianist A Phonograph Recording Laboratory 
has added a new department to 
their activities and can offer to mu- 
sical artists a personal phonograph 


record of their own work for a 


MUSICAL 





way Grand piano and in good location to 


SECRETARY is wanted by vocal teacher 


YOUNG LADY pianist-accompaniste wishes 


nominal charge. $35.00 will cover 
recording and one dozen records. 


rent for two days a week. Address “H. 
N. K.,” care of Musicat Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





PLAYERS WANTED for the KRIENS 
SYMPHONY CLUB. 100 players: men, 
women, boys and girls. 11th season. 





on basis of exchange for lessons. Ser- 


vices during one-half of each day may be 

given if desired. Good chance for the 

right person. Address “S. C.,” care of 

vo Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
or 





to share her beautiful studio apartment 
with lady musician. Grand piano, 
Seventy-first street near West End avenue. 
Excellent opportunity for the right party. 
Address ce T. O.,” care of Musical 
Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


West 








For particulars address Personal 
Phonograph Record Dept., care of 
Electric Recording Laboratories, 
Inc., 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Schluer Head of Piano Department at B. W. C. 


announces the selection of Carl 


Albert Riemenschneider 
Schluer, of Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. as head 
of the piano department of Baldwin Wallace Conservatory 
of Music, Berea, Ohio, to succeed Walter Gileincz, who ac- 





Neal Walden photo, 


CARL SCHLUER, 


head of the piano department of the Baldwin Wallace 
Conservatory. 

cepted the deanship of Baylor Conservatory of Belton, Tex. 

Mr. Schluer is widely known as a pianist, composer and 

director. He is a graduate and post-graduate of the New 
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Used and Endorsed by Musical Artists lo 32 
Everywhere, including, P 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


York Institute of Musical Art and studied in London with 
York Bowen and Samuel C. Taylor, in Paris with Vidal, 
and D’Indy, and spent three years with Godowsky in 
Vienna. Mr. Schluer will teach one day each week in Mr. 
Riemenschneider's piano studio in Cleveland 

Mr. Riemenschneider also announces that in order to 
give more time to his work as a concert organist he has 
resigned as head of the theory department of the con- 
servatory, and that Carleton Bullis, formerly of Albion 
College Conservatory and Lawrence College Conservatory 
of Appleton, Wis., has been elected to fill the place. Mr. 
Bullis eens organ with Middelschulte and Bonnet, theory 
with L. Sturm, also under P. C. Lutkin and Arne Old- 
berg at yao stn Boies University School of Music. He 





CARLETON BULLIS, 
theory department of the Baldwin Wallace 
Conservatory. 


head of the 


has the degree of B. S. from Northwestern University and 
was a student in the Graduate School (psychology) of the 
State University of Iowa. Mr. Riemenschneider retains 
his position as director of the conservatory and teacher 
of advanced organ students. B. G. 


Rev. Lawrence Bracken Under Johnston 
Management 

Rev. Lawrence Bracken, who is in charge of St. Vin- 
cent’s Home for Boys, Brooklyn, will sing professionally 
this season. He has a beautiful bass-baritone voice which, 
in conjunction with his winning personality, is sure to 
captivate his audiences. 

The entire profits of the concerts given by Father Bracken 
will be donated to the Catholic Church—none of it is to be 
retained for himself. He is under the management of R. E. 
Johnston, and much success is predicted for him. 

Father Bracken has arranged some attractive programs, 
the following being a specimen: 





ate OE © 0 5 wdc yk vo adden cc 4b aa aes ORb2 0 BNE Cee edeeUeE Dubois 
From The Seven Last Words of Christ 

DNNNS ooo vas tb othe nese scene et Viet reeneusseceyé Schubert 
The Two Grenadiers......++.sscseeseees . Schumann 
Dio Possenti (Faust).........+eseeseee8- un 

Possenti Numi Iside Osiri (Magic Flute) ..-Mozart 
How Lovely Are Thy Dwellings............s.+see008 . Liddle 
PARIS DUMIONS. 60scccvbedebevrerccsccconerésocsore Cesar Franck 
ye RR re Te ae pe re re ee J. Faure 
Sing Me a Song of a Lad That Is Gone............0++0000- omer 
Requiem ..,ccessessevccccesesenes Poorer rrersereevesvevers Homer 
Se. ee | PECL TEE ERT RTIR ETE LERER EEE German 
Te: De SO ns oc bck pea dans 06h) cohen veeee uber 6ecaseer Sullivan 
Let Erin Remember the Days of Old................ (Irish Ballad) 
Lament of the Irish Imigrant lee bakes Wee AR eh es8 2.6 00 (Irish Ballad) 
The Pretty Maid Milkin’ Her Cow..........-sse005- (Irish Ballad) 
pO ee ren SATE RCT eee (Irish Ballad) 


Father Bracken also has a pleasing list of encore songs, 
including several of Franz’, Ware and Wells’, Adams’ 
“Holy Night,” Handel’s “Largo,” and well known Irish 
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Ernest Hutcheson at Berkshire Festival 


“Ernest Hutcheson took the piano part with real_magnifi- 
cence of style.” In these words, Richard Aldrich of the 
Times comments on the playing of this pianist at the recent 
Berkshire Festival, when the latter took part‘in the Cesar 
Franck quintet. Mr. Hutcheson revealed in his is playing an 
understanding of ensemble requirements which is rare 
among virtuosos. In the Brahms program, which occupied 
the second day of the festival, Mr. Hutcheson was heard 
in the sonata for piano and viola. In speaking of this 
number, Mr. Aldrich adds: “Mr, Hutcheson disclosed re- 
markable powers as an ensemble player, in which capacity he 
has not figured largely in New York, and his success ought 
to be borne in mind. His playing had the co-operative 
quality, the reticence, the willingness to yield, to give their 
own to others and to take what belongs to himself, that is 
not too common among professed soloists. It had also 
delicacy and refinement and individuality.” 

New York will have the opportunity this season to hear 
Mr. Hutcheson in a remarkable series of programs devoted 
to the great masters of piano literature, Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Schumann, and Liszt. The subscription for the 
series is creating much attention in pedagogical circles. ~ 


‘Benteles d’Alessandro Scores Success 


Philadelphia, Pa., September 21.—The outstanding feature 
of the closing concert of the season at the Idlewild Hotel 
tonight was the beautiful singing of Beatrice d’Alessandro, 
mezzo soprano of the, San Carlo Grand Opera Company, 
who appeared here for the second time this season. A 
large and enthusiastic audience welcomed her. Miss d’Ales- 
sandro has a rich, sympathetic and well trained voice, which 
she used with taste and discretion in a well selected and 
diversified program, including the “O Don Fatale” aria 
from “Don Carlos,” the “Seguidilla” from “Carmen,” “Life” 
by Curran, etc. In addition to her vocal gifts Miss d’Ales- 
sandro has a very charming and engaging personality, and 
was attractively gowned in a striking gown of black lace 
and green silk. A large Spanish comb in her hair helped 
to accentuate her dark Latin type of beauty. B. A. 


Marie Sweet Baker Pleases as Soloist 


At a concert at the DeWitt Clinton Auditorium, Sunday 
night, October 1, given by the O’Carolan Choral Society 
(O'Carolan was the last of the traditional bards of Ireland), 
Marie Sweet Baker was the especially engaged soloist, 
singing “Inflammatus” and other solos from “Stabat Mater.” 
Miss Baker’s dramatic soprano voice, of great range, volume 
and brilliancy, was particularly pleasing to the large audi- 
ence, and many remarked about the special clarity of the 
ringing high C’s at the finale. 

Following the concert Miss Baker received an offer for 
a church position and was also engaged for a festival in 
Paterson in December. Mr. Alling was the efficient 
accompanist, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra Engages Roberts 


The coming season Emma Roberts will be heard as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Cambridge on 
New Year’s Day. 

Since 1917, when Miss Roberts made her first appearance 
in Boston in Symphony Hall, she has always found a warm 
welcome whenever she has chosen to return. In her recital 
of last season, H. T. Parker of the Transcript commended 
her “excellent training in the austere virtues of song,” and 
the Christian Science Monitor did not hesitate to assert that 
she has “everything in the way of vocal equipment necessary 
for a recital artist.” Her subsequent engagement with the 
Boston Symphony would thus seem to carry out the truth 
of these statements, 


Gabrilowitsch at Aeolian Hall October 28 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch is now in Detroit, having returned 
from a vacation spent in Europe. En route for home he 
made a short stay in New York and was heard in a Chopin 
program. It is true the recital was an improvised one, 
and took place in the Mason & Hamlin warerooms on 
Fifth avenue, but to those fortunate ones who happened 
to be in the salesroom at the time was given an enthralling 
quarter of an hour as unexpected as it was enjoyable. 
During the coming season Mr. Gabrilowitsch will give 
two, and perhaps three, recitals in New York. The first 
one is scheduled for Saturday afternoon, October 28, in 
Aeolian Hall. 


Grainger Introduces American Works in 
Europe 


During his present concert tour in Europe, Percy 
Grainger is introducing to his audiences in the old world 
several of those American compositions that he has dong . 
so much to popularize in their native country, The pro- * 
grams of his thirty-one concerts in Norway contain the” 
following American works ; “Juba Dance,” by Nathaniel 
Dett; “Birds at Dawn,” by Fannie Dillon; “Tango Amer- 
icain,” by John Alden Corsanter, and “Turkey in the 
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Theory and Composition 510 W. 123rd St., Tel. Morningside 9030 (Ruel of G, Gevete ond Siy Hess) Violinist 
Instructor of Mana-Zucca and many others. New York City ’ 1180 So. 52nd ‘a treat, P jladelphia, Pa. sal Picadans Mae gicee Sus a 


516 West 180th Street, New York 
Tel, Wadsworth 8760 


ELSA FISCHER 


OL RING QUARTET 


Ist Violin Lucie Neidhardt, V 
feabel  pawech, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, C Celle 
Address 474 West 150th Street 

New York City 














= JULIBER 


Pianist and Instructor 
Address: = B agg ag 7" York City 
el. Fordham 78 


MILAN LUSK 
Concert Violinist 


Management: LUDMILA WETCHE 206 W. 99th St., N.Y. 





LEEFSON-HILLE 


Sumer OF MUSIC, Inc 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia |Pa. 





BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 








VOICE CLINIC 


Mme. Rose Tomars, Voice Specialist 
and Rebuilder of Voices, will correct 
every defect under guarantee. Tremolo 
removing a specialty, as her method is 
not a theory but a Proven Fact. Write 
for descriptive folder. Suite 824, Carnegie Hall, 
esidence Studio, 20 West G5th St., New York City. ‘o 








MUSICAL COURIER 











BALDWIN 


Cincinnati 


ONE OF THE 











M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 








OLD MAKES 





























{a STEGER All |\\ 
x The Most Valuable Piano in the World | a . ; : J 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART ‘ss 


BUSH & ANE 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 
L TEN OR 
Lambert ee MURPHY . METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 





HOLLAND, MICH. For Soovert Es gement Apply 
The WOLF N MUSICAL BUREAU 


8 East Mis treet New York 


WING & SON, wmnmns~ | WIGTOR HARRIS “22° 
Ww N G P A N © AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 

















- Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Factory and Ofices Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets, New York Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 


atl John J. Hattstaedt, President. Pick P serene Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
© HAMILTON MORRIS | BAYLOR COLLEGE CONSERVATORY : 
sos tictie Pace, Breoves N.Y. Te. @iSLetoene | TH ramet of it kind in he eomnerr ~= | NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 

















KimBatut Hatt, Curcaco, Ix, 

















835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette LTON, TEXA 
163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 
H Senrane Directors: Cart Hern AND AuGusT FRAEMCKE 
A ~oerane Empowered by law to confer diplomas and de; of De octor of Music. ses in Harmony and 
N Caiacte Composition under the supervision of RUBIN GOL 6M ARK ommence OC TOBE z 13 
N Faculty Concert with orches - at Carnegie Hall, ay io Me evening, October 29th. Soloists: August 
A PUPILS ACCEPTED Fraemcke, piano; Dirk H« sand, iolin; William Eban 
512 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. PIANO SCHOOL Scholarship ¢ examinations Octc ee 9, 10 and 11, 





ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING re 
Practical Training Course for Teach 


GORDON CAMPBELL | [LS sts". "i" KANSAS CITY 
1 Ro S| CURLS CA TMAN |(CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 















































WAKEFIELD KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LOVETTE SCHOOL of MUSIC ss. en se SPECIAL SUMMER TERM FOR TEACHERS 
LN “Indien usic- Tan.” SS i Piano, Voice, Violin, Expression, Dancing 
‘anist—Di mie ch tbe ne soe i June 13 to July 16 
T. S. Lovette, Pianist—Director ROE patie pen Fe 
Teacher of International Reputation ra rD I L 3 ] N G 
2019 N Street, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. = ARPIS 
DD Mst. aman & JONES, AB Hall, N. ¥. 56th Year Opens September Sth 










A complete School of Music in 
Established every branch of musical learning. 


wey A Faculty of International Reputation 


uwsir NorMAL, ARTIST AND MASTER 


DEPARTMENTS 


Personal Address: 315 West 79th St., N. Y. 





CEORCE WESTLAIN 


DAVIES /REUTER e 


0 
TENOR PIANIST E (ancorporatzp) 


Management: A 
A Comp.ete Scuoo. or Opera, Orncuestra, Corus, 


Excelsior Hotel Rome, Kaly ~ & JONES, Aeolian Hall New York 





é ” Pusiic Scnoot Music 

I PC RIE CESARE SORE ANSE AE 8 For catalogue and information i ethan 

1 The 1¢ Secrets of Svengali address Bertwa Baur, Directress Dramatic Aat DancinG 

Alfredo Martino reveal the Secrets of Svengai a te tell Ce Saint Cm &., Ideal residence department with superior equipment 
about nngmg and the mabiag 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


| 267 W. 86th St. Phone -__ Phone Gohemter 5910 











ot there is to 
of singers. 
Written by J. H. DUVAL 


JAMES T. wars 6 co. iw ivedues New York City AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


$2.00 at all music dealers and booksellers 


Metropolitan College of Music 
ACADEMY OF MUSICAL ART errr msec marcas nr ny 
Chartered by the Board of Regents of the University of New York This Institute offers instruction the year round 


Building completely equipped for Resident and Day Pupils. Proper chaperonage for 
young ladies. All Branches of Music taught, from beginning to an artistic finish. 



























All branches of music taught by a Faculty of Specialists 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean J. LAWRENCE ERB, Managing Director 
212 West 59th St. (Central Park West), New York City. Tel. Circle 6329 

















329 West 86th Street, New York City Telephone Schuyler 6982 











MUSICAL 


ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


| THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 


Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


Steinwey Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Werercons: Stelmway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.. W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 


COURIER 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The Mason & Hamlin Piano has set a new stand- 
ard of tone and value and has long commanded 
the highest price of any piano in the world. 


Principal Warerooms and Factories 


BOSTON 
Mew Yors Warenooms, $18 Fifth Avenue 








[CH-S-BACH 


> Ultra- 


and P 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


ality PIANOS 
AYER PIANOS 


New York City 




















Celco Medium 


Emerson 
Established 1849 


The Celco Reproducing Medium 


A. B. Chase 


Established 1875 


Lindeman CG& Sons 
Established 1836 





United Piano Pee. 


20 West 45th Street 








New York City | 

















The 
Name 


 Sofimer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


OHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St. NEW YORK 


—— 














PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New Yorx, June 19th, roo} 

The Autopiane Company, 

On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 

New York City. 

Dear Sins— 

You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one a the finest players 


I have ever played. 
It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 


clea. so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
d why the Autopiano leads in the player 


pune world. 
Sincerely, 


rind ia 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street New York 




















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











